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THE DISSIDENT LAITY IN EARLY JUDAISM 


SHELDON H. BLANK, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


INTRODUCTION 


hype goals of this investigation are the discovery and the 
organization of the biblical evidence for the existence, in 
the early postexilic period, of dissident elements within the 
Jewish population. The study is limited to material which con- 
cerns not the doctrinal but the organizational aspects of religion. 
It concerns the place of worship, the modes of service, the persons 
with ecclesiastical authority, and other such external phases 
of religion. 

A survey of the material leads to the conclusion that the 
dissident elements in early Judaism were more numerous and 
more articulate than is ordinarily recognized. To be sure, the 
Jerusalem priests and the Temple cult dominated the scene, 
but not to the exclusion of all others and all else. The laity 
was not placid and submissive. 

The extent of the dissention is obscured in our sources. This 
is not surprising if we have in mind the fact that the sources for 
the period are largely the product of the dominant party. In 
them one can scarcely hope to find the voice of the opposition. 
But this opposition must indeed be postulated because of the 
polemical tone of these same sources. And it is our object to 
detect, frequently by inference, the character of this opposition, 
and thus to gain a clearer picture of the religious life in the 
formative period of Judaism. 


I 
THE DEMAND FOR LOCAL AUTONOMY 


The supposition that the Deuteronomic reform, several decades 
before the Exile, gave the Jerusalem sanctuary such prestige 


that local shrines must and did lose all their authority and 
1 
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appeal, and that, following the Exile, the Second Temple enjoyed 
this same unquestioned and unrivalled prestige, is not borne 
out by facts. On the contrary, the Deuteronomic reform appears 
to have been only an incident in a struggle between Jerusalem 
and powerful centrifugal tendencies, with which the Second 
Temple had continually to contend —a struggle which was 
settled only when the Romans destroyed the Temple leaving 
the synagogues in undisputed control. 

A number of considerations lead to the conclusion that the 
Deuteronomic reform was only partially successful. It did not 
succeed because of the persistent demand of the scattered cult 
centers for local autonomy. 

If, with the promulgation of the law in Deut. 12.13 f., 
Jerusalem had become in fact the religious center and not merely 
the center by priestly decree, we would not have either the many 
hortatory additions to the original kernel of Deuteronomic 
legislation which propagandize for its acceptance, the secondary 
Deuteronomic laws designed to implement and enforce its pro- 
visions, or the tendentious Deuteronomistic historical writings 
which were meant as object lessons on its importance. 

Deut. 7.1-5 is an example of such hortatory additions to 
Deuteronomy. It purports’ to be a paragraph in an address by 
Moses before the conquest. It orders the annihilation of the 
seven Canaanite nations and the destruction of their cult ob- 
* jects. It warns specifically against alliances leading to inter- 
marriage and religious assimilation. It is, however, clearly a 
post-Josianic product — in fact a product of the time of Nehe- 
miah.t What, then, is its pertinence, and against what conditions 
prevailing in the time of Nehemiah was it directed? Obviously, 
in the first place, against intermarriage with the foreign peoples 
then within the boundaries of Canaan, here symbolized only, 
by the seven Canaanite nations. But likewise, as v. 5 indicates, 
against the prevailing religious syncretism which the author 
regards as the result of such intermarriages.? But what is it 


* Cf. Blank, ‘Studies in Post-Exilic Universalism,” HUCA, XI, 1936, 
p. 170. 

* Cf. also 7.16, 23-26, the secondary war legislation 20.15-18, and op. cit., 
p. 168 ff. 


“) 
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about this syncretism that is particularly offensive to the author 
of this passage? Is it the invasion of the Jerusalem Temple by 
heterodox cult practices?? Apparently not; the plurals in this 
verse (7.5): Oman, OnaxD, OVE, om>»pp, do not suggest a 
single temple complex containing a multiplicity of altars and cult 
symbols but rather a wide-spread practice of an unorthodox 
cult in local shrines, the offensive, in fact sinful nature of which 
shrines the writer intends to suggest when he makes Moses the 
author of the law demanding their destruction. In other words 
the author of Deut. 7.1-5 is disturbed at the prevalence in his 
own day of local cult centers. 

Neh. 13.23-27 is a vivid illustration of the reforming zeal of 
Nehemiah. Recognizing the prevalence of mixed marriages in 
his day he takes measures to put an end to them. However, it 
is not the marriages themselves that give him cause for concern 
but the effects of the marriages. This is brought out clearly by 
his words in v. 26b, where, after praising Solomon for his many 
virtues, he concludes: nv7337 O'wI7 IN’DNT INN O), i. e. him too, 
as well as you, foreign wives induced to sin. This word, won, 
is almost a technical term here and in related literature.‘ It 
refers to the act of Jeroboam I, who ‘‘caused the people to sin”’ 
by worshiping at the cult centers which he favored. It is quite 
conceivable that Nehemiah means just this, and that his cam- 
paign against mixed marriages was actually directed against the 
local cult centers which the foreign wives appeared to encourage.$ 


3 Cf. Ezek. 8. 

4 Cf. 2 Ki. 10.29 and 17.21 in the Deuteronomic edition of Kings, and 
below, n. 134. 

s Oesterley (The People and the Book, ed. Peake, Oxford, 1925, p. 349) 
cites Ezra 9.1 in support of his view that the objective of Deuteronomy was 
not fully attained by the time of Ezra. He holds that ‘‘Ezra’s polemic against 
his people was not confined to the mixed marriages.” Though this is no doubt 
correct the evidence of Ezra 9.1 is dubious since it depends upon the one word 
omnayin>, which is syntactically awkward in the verse and for which Ehrlich, 
e. g., would read 1a3ynn > (cf. Randglossen VII, 1914, p. 176). — Cf. also 
Holscher, Geschichte der israelitischen u, juidischen Religion, Giessen, 1922, 
pp. 120, 138-140; Morgenstern, ‘Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of 
Ancient Israel,”” HUCA, X, 1935, p- 37 f. 
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Jer. 44.16 ff. lends support to this conclusion. More than 
a century before Nehemiah but a full generation after Josiah’s 
reform, Jeremiah finds it necessary to chide the community of 
Judean refugees in Egypt for their idolatrous practices there, 
and receives from the women among them a surprisingly self- 
righteous answer. The women appear to feel that they have been 
accused, because it is they who answer the charge. They announce 
their intention to continue in their old ways. They prospered, 
they declare, and had food in abundance and escaped disaster® 
as long as they and their fathers, their kings and their princes, 
offered to the ‘“‘queen of heaven” in the cities of Judah and in 
the streets of Jerusalem.? They speak quite as if there had never 
been any Deuteronomic reform to purge those cities of Judah 
and the streets of Jerusalem of all such rites and holy places. 

Incidentally this same passage contains a clue as to the rea- 
sons for the stubborn persistence of the local cult centers despite 
the law. When these women describe the benefits which they 
suppose accrue to them from the worship of the ‘queen of 
heaven” they are not thinking of security from major national 
disasters, war and deportation and the like — such disasters 
had not been averted; they are thinking of much homelier 
things, of crop failures (on? yawn), of poverty, and perhaps of 
personal griefs, of illness, childlessness, miscarriage, and the 
effects of evil charms.’ Among the factors which encouraged the 
persistence of local shrines were doubtless: religious conservatism 
(These places have always been considered holy; how should 
they suddenly become profane?), laxity (Why go all the way to 
Jerusalem when we can fulfil our religious obligations right here 
at home?), and superstitious fear (If we slight the spirit of this 
place what evils may not overtake us!). 

No doubt, also the professional priests in the provincial 
centers were as vigorous in their opposition to the law of cen- 
tralization as were the lay elements in those communities. Their 
livelihood was at stake. To be sure, provision had been made 


6 yyxn xd myn ora man ond yawn. 
7 Jer. 44.16 f., cf. v. 9. 
8 Cf. Ezek. 13.17-23; Deut. 7.13-15. 
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in the original law? for the reception of these Levites at the 
central sanctuary. But, on the one hand, as is well known, such 
as took advantage of this offer were not received graciously at 
Jerusalem” and, on the other hand, this offer itself appears to 
have been only half-hearted, because other provisions in the law 
seem to assume that not all the Levites will take advantage of 
it. It is presumed that they will be available in their home towns 
to perform certain local functions, and that, denied the fees 
of priestly office, they will be in need of charity.” If they did not 
leave their homes to associate themselves with the Jerusalem 
priesthood they surely sought to perpetuate their professional 
functions in the cult centers hitherto entrusted to them. 

Other passages in the literature strongly suggest that many 
Levites remained at the provincial shrines after Josiah’s reform. 
Kittel’s surmise’ is plausible that the marked discrepancy 
between the number of priests and the number of Levites that 
returned from Babylon as a result of the edict of Cyrus™ has 
at least its partial explanation in the supposition that it was 
the Jerusalem priests rather than the provincial Levites whom 
Nebuchadrezzar deported in 597 and 586." In spite of the very 
small number of returning Levites these appear in postexilic 
times in the cities of Judah,” probably just because their families 
before them had continually resided there, had not moved to 
Jerusalem after 621, and had not been deported when Jerusalem 
fell. 

It is not clear whether Neh. 11.20 has reference to the popula- 
tion in the time of Zerubabel or the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, 


9 Deut. 18.6-8. 

% 2 Ki. 23.9; cf. Morgenstern, op. cit., p. 37. 

1 Deut. 21.5; 24.8. 

1 Deut. 12.18 f.; 14.27-29; 16.11, 14; 26.12 f. At least the last of these 
passages is later than the original Deuteronomic legislation; see below, p. 9. 

%3 Rud. Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, III, Stuttgart, 1927-29, p. 
394 f. 

™ Ezra 2.36-40; Neh. 7.39-43. 

13 2 Ki. 24.14; 25.9-12, 18 f. 

6 For example, in Keilah; cf. Neh. 3.17 f., E. Meyer, Die Entstehung des 
Judenthums, Halle, 1896, p. 178; Kittel, op. cit., p. 104, n. 1. Cf. also Neh. 
3.22; 12.27-29. 
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or whether it concerns returned Exiles or the native population.” 
If it refers to the native population it is probably of interest 
here as evidence for the continued presence of Levites in the 
“cities of Judah.’’% 

The opinion is gaining ground that much, if not all, of the 
program for the Second Temple in Ezek. 40-48 is a product of 
the 5th century.” If it is so to be dated its provisions concerning 
the non-Zadokite Levites?® appear to point to the existence of 
extra-Jerusalem cult centers served by these Levites long after 
the Deuteronomic reform. For, if these chapters come from the 
beginning or the middle of the 5th century, and if Josiah’s reform 
actually abolished the local cult centers and transferred their 
personnel to Jerusalem, then the author of these chapters takes 
the almost ridiculous position that his Levitic contemporaries 
are to suffer for the practices of their assumed ancestors some 
four or five generations removed. It is highly improbable that 
this author went back so far in time — into a different age in 
fact — for the pretext on account of which he would limit the 
functions of these Levites. It is as if an American of to-day were 
to propose the disqualification of a contemporary professional 
group because of the unprofessional behavior of their presumed 
pre-Revolutionary ancestors — though neither these profes- 
sionals themselves nor the intervening generations had given 


17 This verse appeared to Meyer (op. cit., p. 102; cf. Kittel, op. cit., p. 
399, n. 1) originally to have been the continuation of 11.1 f. and, with, these 
two verses, to have concluded the list in Neh. 7.6-72 of the Exiles who re- 
turned with Zerubabel. Kittel, however, regarded the three verses as from 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (op. cit., pp. 331, 355). Morgenstern (op. cit., 
Pp. 40, n. 60) appears to regard 11.20 as a reference to the native population, 
and the term on ovnon there as a reference to native non-Jerusalem 
Levites. 

*8 We should probably read ovynDm, adding the conjunction. The uncer- 
tainty as to both text and context lessens the value of this reference. It may 
mean no more than that the priests and Levites connected with the Jerusalem 
Temple had possessions in the country and lived there, coming to Jerusalem 
only when their services were required (cf. Kittel, op. cit., p. 355 f.). Cf. also 
Neh. 13.10-13. 

19 See the recent commentaries. 

30 Ezek. 44.9 ff.; 48.11 ff. 
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similar cause for complaint." If the author of these chapters is 
not to appear absurd the offense must be of more recent date; 
it must indeed be continuing into the present. These Levites 
must still, i. e., in the 5th century, be ministering to the people 
“before their idols” — which phrase is obviously the author’s” 
invidious description of the worship at the local cult centers;” 
and the effect of this observation is again the conclusion that as 
late as the 5th century the local centers had not been entirely 
abandoned in favor of the Jerusalem sanctuary.” 


2t Note that, according to the wording, e.g., of 44.10, it is not because 
of the behavior of their “fathers” that the Levites are denied priestly office 
but, apparently, because of their own conduct. 

22 The ascription of these chapters to Ezekiel would mean no more than 
that their author, bent on correcting what he regarded as a contemporary 
evil, sought to lend to his words the authority of the earlier prophet. 

23 Herrmann (in Sellin’s Komm. 2. A. T., Ezechtel, 1924, p. 287) says of 
these Levites: ‘‘das sind die bisherigen Priester der ‘Héhen,’ was sich aus dem 
Wortlaute zweifellos ergibt.” 

24 That the author of the pertinent passages in Ezek. 40-48 is himself a 
Zadokite priest legislating pro domo appears obvious. It remains uncertain, 
however, whether he and his fellow priests are already established in office 
in the Jerusalem Temple or whether they are only now making a bid for such 
office. The programmatic character of these chapters suggests the latter 
alternative — namely that they are either bent on obtaining the priestly 
office or desirous of supplanting the incumbent priests. And so these passages 
are frequently interpreted. Yet, if we have in mind their probable date the 
former alternative remains possible — namely that the Zadokites themselves 
are already the incumbent priests. If this is so (and it is here tentatively pro- 
posed) then their program, attributed to Ezekiel, is their charter, to be sure, 
but, more than this, it is a proposal as to the status of the extra-Jerusalem 
Levites. The proposal is that these Levites should replace certain other 
persons, even less acceptable than they, who were then doing service in the 
Temple — persons described in 44.7 and 9 as... Wa bayr ab Say a3 13 59 
byw? 23 J)n3 Wwe 19213 99. Perhaps the Gibeonites (cf. Josh. 9.27) were among 
the Temple servants whose removal is here projected. Cf. also Zech. 14.21 
(cited in Wellhausen, Prolegomena, Berlin, 1883, p. 127 but omitted in 5th 
edition, 1899, p. 120) and contrast Isa. 66.21. The words 12) $29 on770), 
employed by Nehemiah (13.30), with the priests and Levites as the object of 
the purge, appear to point to a similar situation. Much more radical is the 
law in Deut. 23.4 which denies Ammonites and Moabites admission even 
into the religious community (the " bap) —a law which comes from the 
time of Nehemiah (cf. Blank, op. cit., p. 159, n. 4; p- 184, n. 38; Kittel, op. 
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The three stages in the law of sacrifice represented by 
Deut. 12.13 f., 12.15, and Lev. 17.1-9 point to the same con- 
clusion. Deut. 12.13 f. is the original Deuteronomic law prohib- 
iting the slaughter of animals at any place other than the 
central sanctuary. Apparently this law could not be enforced 
and a compromise was adopted resulting in the addition of 
v. 15. This compromise permitted the slaughter anywhere of 
animals for food (but not as a sacrifice). This compromise seems 
to have amounted in practice almost to a nullification of the 
original law. So the Holiness Code in turn cancels the compromise 
and reaffirms the original (Lev. 17.1-9). The reason in v. 7: 
“They shall no more sacrifice their sacrifices unto the satyrs, 
after whom they go astray,” indicates clearly what the effect 
of the compromise had been. In the rural areas, beyond the 
supervision of the authorities in Jerusalem, the local cults had 
gone their own way. From the point of view of the Holiness 


cit. p. 647). Isa. 52.1; RDO) Say Ty Ja 8a? 4D) ND *D may be practically contem- 
porary with the Ezekiel program. 

Then, in place of the foreign Temple. servants, whose expulsion from the 
Temple precincts was contemplated, the 5th century Zadokite author of the 
Ezekiel references planned to install the Levitical priests even then function- 
ing at the local shrines. His proposal was similar to that of the author of 
Deut. 18.6 f. but with the difference that he was less generous. He was willing 
to accept them only as subordinates, and he justified his ungenerous stand 
with the invidious language of, for example, 44.10: om1b3 "nw "yD IN AWK. 

Thus it may be that the spirit of the program in Ezek. 44 has been quite 
generally misunderstood. The ‘‘Levites in the gates’ in Deuteronomy are, 
in several instances, necessitous persons, objects of charity along with the 11, 
the nin’, and the mnbe (cf. 26.12 f.; 12.19; 14.27-29; 16.11, 14); and this may 
well have been the condition of many of them when Ezek. 44.9 ff. was written. 
Apparently, being without landed possessions, they were also free to move 
about and to seek a livelihood where opportunity might offer. Possibly at 
this time many of them were knocking at the doors of the Temple (cf. 1 Sam. 
2.36). The proposal in Ezek. 44 might then be an attempt to make room there 
for these exigent Levites and, at the same time, to eliminate the alien ele- 
ments whom the incumbent Zadokites considered unclean. This would be 
an advantage — but against it would weigh the fear that the newly installed 
Levites might become rivals for the priestly office. Therefore, perhaps, the 
emphatic repetition of the thought that they had disqualified themselves for 
such an office by their conduct in the local cult centers, the existence of which, 
at any rate, this legislation demonstrates. 
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writer these were “heathenish’’ cults. And it is not surprising 
that, in conclusion (v. 8), he should attach the penalty for the 
unauthorized sacrifice not only to the men of the household of 
Israel but also to oDIND 1) ws 27. Perhaps he, too,?5 some- 
how associated the persistence of the local shrines with the 
foreign elements in the population of Judea.” 

Somewhat earlier than this Holiness legislation, but reflecting 
the same dissatisfaction because the goal of the Deuteronomic 
law of centralization was not attained, are the secondary Deu- 
teronomic attempts to enforce the law: Deut. 26.1-11 and 12-15. 
In the latter paragraph the declaration in v. 14a: "83 *nboe No 
nod yon nn) Xd) Nova WDD *n7ya Ndi 120, bears a close resemblance 
to Lev. 17.7 and shows what the Jerusalem priestly author of 
this paragraph had reason to believe was happening in connec- 
tion with the tithe in the rural areas.” 

The polemical tone of the Deuteronomistic edition of the 
book of Kings again suggests the persistence of rival cult centers 
for some time after 621.8 The estimate herein of the kings of 
Israel and Judah, based upon the degree to which they acted in 
accord with the Deuteronomic law of centralization, and the 
illustrations drawn from the experience of these kings for the 
doctrine that such as respect this law succeed but its violators 
are punished, are clearly intended to point a moral for the 
contemporaries of the Deuteronomist who wrote this ‘‘history’’ — 
to persuade them of the evil of their ways — to warn them of 
impending calamities if they go on refusing to abandon their 
local cult centers.” 


2s Cf. above p. 2f. and n. 24. 

26 Cf. also Lev. 17.10, 12, 13, 15. 

27 The ger in v. 12 f. is, however, one of the needy objects of charity — 
a ward and not, as in Lev. 17, a possibly influential member of the community. 

2 This edition is commonly dated cir. 600, and it is recognized that it 
was supplemented some 50 years later in a second Deuteronomistic edition; 
cf., e.g., Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, N. Y., 1941, pp. 378 ., 
410. 

29 The following examples suffice to illustrate this teaching: 1 Kier —O, 
33; 12.31 f.; 13.33 f.3 14.22-24; 2 Ki. 16.3 f.; 21.2 f. Note, incidentally, the 
conclusion that foreign marriages are largely responsible for heterodox cult 
practices and the survival of unauthorized cult centers; cf. above p. 2 f. 
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The Deuteronomistic edition of the book of Judges, though 
later than that of Kings,°° still recognizes the same evil. National 
calamities are explained in the same fashion,* and the same lesson 
is drawn from history. The disaster of 586 was uppermost in the 
minds of the generation for whom this history was written and 
the lesson of the book for them is that true penitence coupled 
with a belated acceptance of the Deuteronomic principle would 
restore Israel to God’s favor.3? In general it may be said that the 
Deuteronomistic historians propagandized, even as did the 
authors of the hortatory frame of Deuteronomy and of its 
secondary legislation, for the abolition of the persisting rival 
cult centers even into postexilic times. 

Whatever may have been the real reasons for the perpetuation 
of the extra-Jerusalem places of worship there were some who 
gave the fact a philosophic interpretation and integrated it 
with their universalism. 

While the first Temple still stood but after the Deuteronomic 
reform, at least one voice, the voice of Jeremiah in his ‘“‘Temple 
sermon”’ (ch. 7), had been raised in ardent disapproval of the 
Temple and its cult. But he was probably, for his generation at 
least, in a class by himself, because his opposition, like that of 
Amos, Isaiah, and Micah before him, was on ideological grounds. 
He did not reject the Jerusalem Temple and its cult because of 
a stronger attachment to the cults of the local shrines, as did 
the anonymous opponents of centralization. 

While the Temple lay in ruins after 586 the local centers 
probably flourished. For it is now quite generally recognized 
that, although the deportations of 597 and 586 materially re- 
duced the population of Judah, they did not make of the land 
a tabula rasa; and yet the not inconsiderable, largely rural, 
population which then remained, apparently took no steps to 


3° It is commonly dated during the Exile; cf., e. g., Pfeiffer, op. cit., pp. 
315, 333- 

x Cf., e. g., Ju. 2.11-14, 19; 10.6 f. 

32 Cf, Ju. 10.10-16. — Philosophically, a second hand, in Ju. 2.22; 3.1a, 
3 f., opines that foreign influences serve the purpose of measuring the strength 
of Israel’s faith. 

33 Cf. above p. 4 f. 
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restore their official religious center. That they did not do so, 
strongly suggests that they had not been convinced that the 
Josianic reform was justified. Not even when, by the royal 
decree of Cyrus, fifty years after its destruction, all official 
barriers had been removed and the project even encouraged, 
did they take any recorded steps to restore the Temple. Almost 
twenty more years had to elapse and Haggai and Zechariah 
had to offer their best arguments before the indifference (or 
hostility) of the people was overcome — and then the work 
dragged on for a space of four years. 

It is probable that by this time the dissenters had somewhat 
rationalized their opposition. It is not quite clear what the people 
mean when, replying to Haggai’s demand, they state: ‘The 
time is not come, the time that the Lord’s house should be built.” 
Haggai rejects their argument with the words: “‘Is it time for 
you yourselves to dwell in your paneled houses, while this 
house lies waste?’’3s His reply suggests that the people were 
excusing themselves by claiming that the times were bade 
that they could not afford to undertake the restoration of the 
Temple. Haggai points to their paneled houses and calls their 
words a poor excuse. But, since they are thinking in these 
terms, he assures them that they will know real prosperity only 
when they have restored the Temple.* 

A second excuse (possibly also a rationalization but on a 
higher plane) is offered by the author of 2 Sam. 7.6 f. His argu- 
ment is that Jahveh does not intend to be worshiped at one 
place only — does not desire a fixed abode. The chapter is not 
a unit. Verses 2-17 are made up of the addition of three inde- 
pendent thoughts: 1) David’s dynasty will be eternal; 2) not 
David but his son Solomon will build the Temple; 3) Jahveh 
does not desire a fixed abode. These three thoughts are all 
artificially connected with Nathan’s rhetorical question in v. 5: 
snav> ma °> man mnN7; but the writer who develops each thought 


34 Ezra 6.14 f. 

38 Hag. 1.2-4. 

36 Hag. 1.6, 9 (7 f. are out of place). Haggai’s reasoning here is typically 
Deuteronomistic. It is the obverse of the argument that the disaster resulted 
from the wilful neglect of the law of centralization. 
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emphasizes a different word or words in the query. The first 
interprets the question to mean: Shall you build me a house? 
and answers: No, I will build you a house, i.e., an eternal 
dynasty. The second interprets: Shall you build me a house? 
and replies: No, not you but your son. The third interprets: 
Shall you build me a house? and answers (v. 6f.): No. It does 
not comport with my nature or agree with my desire to be 
limited to a fixed abode.37 

It is the idea that Jahveh shall, as it were, be confined toa 
permanent structure which is repugnant to this writer.s* He 
is opposed to the idea of the single sanctuary. It is his thought 
that Jahveh is everywhere accessible. 


31 The material in these verses is repeated with variants in 1 Chron. 
17.1-15 and partially paralleled in Ps. 89. The Chronicles text is an aid in 
establishing the correct text in Samuel. In 2 Sam. 7.7 we should read *5w for 
*yav, and in v. 11: 79 Awyx nar 757). The last word of v. 11 should be joined 
with v. 12 in the form 7m. These are the more important corrections. Opinions 
vary as to which, 2 Sam. 7 or Ps. 89, is dependent on the other. Two recent 
opinions (Buttenwieser, The Psalms, Chicago, 1938, p. 250f., and Pfeiffer, 
op. cit., p. 371 f.) based on convincing arguments see in the Psalm the earlier 
composition. But, since the Psalm is, at the earliest, exilic, the Samuel passage 
is late exilic or postexilic. 

Actually, of the three ideas combined in 2 Sam. 7 it is only the one — 
the idea of the permanence of the Davidic dynasty — that this chapter and 
Ps. 89 have in common. It is quite possible and even likely that this thought 
was added, after the composition of Ps. 89, to an earlier narrative which formed 
the nucleus of this chapter. Ps. 89 offers no evidence to discredit this assump- 
tion. Verses 2-7 in the Samuel chapter may well be this original narrative 
kernel. Only the emphatic nx in v. 5b looks beyond v. 7 to the other two 
thoughts in the expanded chapter; and this word may have been added along 
with one or both of these thoughts. With mmx omitted the words na *9 mana 
*naw> well express the author's dismay at the idea of a fixéd abode to house 
the Deity. He opposes this thought to the words of David to Nathan in v. 2: 
“See now, I dwell in a house of cedar-wood, but the ark of God dwelleth 
within curtains.” And these words are strikingly similar to Haggai’s reproach: 
‘Is it a time for you yourselves to dwell in your paneled houses, while this 
house lieth waste?” (Hag. 1.4). The narrative in 2 Sam. 7.2-7 appears to 
have been written to counter just such an argument as Haggai presented — 
if not indeed in answer to Haggai himself. 


38 Cf. the term qbnno (v. 6) and the parallel in 1 Chron. 17.5: baw dx bax 
[}2wo dx) jowonr. 
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This is probably the thought of the author of Ex. 20.24b 
in its original form. Unquestionably Ex. 20.24-26 contains pre- 
Deuteronomic altar laws. The singular of nar and poy in v. 24a 
can not mean ‘‘only one’? but must be generic. V. 25, which 
permits the substitution of stone for earth in the construction 
of an altar, is proof that “My altar’ and “‘the altar’ in this 
legislation means “any altar.’”’ This is not “the altar of Jahveh 
thy God” of Deut. 12.27. It obviously antedates Deut. 12.13 f. 
where we read: 7pnby mbyn ow spuaw anxa " ana Ws DIpNa. 
But Ex. 20.24b interrupts between 24a and 25 f. which clearly 
belong together, and appears to be an intrusion. It is a statement 
which has played an important role in the history of Pentateuchal 
criticism, but hardly justifiably. It means very much what it is 
usually taken to mean but its historical context has been mis- 
apprehended. It is almost uniformly thought to be contem- 
poraneous with the context in which it appears and with the 
narratives of J and E in which the patriarchs build altars here 
and there throughout the land. But is it likely. that, in an age 
when it was the natural thing to establish or maintain cult 
centers in any populated area, a law like this should have been 
formulated to legalize the practice? We must look for the origin 
of such a formulation to a time when the legitimacy of the 
institution of local shrines was being challenged. The statement 
in v. 24b is actually a protest against the already published pro- 
gram of Deut. 12. Its presence in its context is natural; it was 
added where it stands because its author noted correctly that 
the surrounding altar legislation also negates the Deuteronomic 
principle and it was his purpose to bring this fact to the atten- 
tion of any who might read these laws. This is the form in which 
he clothed his protest against the Deuteronomic principle of 
centralization. 

He did not, however, write the sentence exactly as we have 
it in the MT. In contrast with '» 7N2 Ws opera in Deut. 12.14 
he probably wrote nipp boa (the text preserved in the Peshitta). 
And the definite article in the present text is the result of a 
still later attempt to harmonize 20.24b with Deut. 12, with which 
it can not be harmonized because it is its refutation. In another 
respect also v. 24b is not the original text. For 218 the Peshitta, 
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again, reads 1n, and this is probably original. Thus, what the 
polemically minded glossator represented Jahveh as saying is 
this: ‘(Not in Jerusalem alone, but) wherever you invoke me 
I will graciously respond to you.’ 

This ideological opposition to the central sanctuary is re- 
flected also in such passages as Jer. 29.12-14; Mal. 1.11 (cf. v. 
5 and 14b); Isa. 66.1; 1 Ki. 8.27. Before 586 Jeremiah wrote an 
enheartening letter to the Babylonian exiles of 597 in which 
among other things he said: ‘‘Call upon me...and pray to 
me and I will hear you. Seek and you will find me. If you seek 
me wholeheartedly I will be available to you, saith the Lord.” 
The significant feature of these words is that they are addressed 
to the Jews in Babylonia — even ‘‘beyond the borders of Israel.”’ 
Malachi takes up this thought and carries it further (1.5): 
“God is great beyond the borders of Israel’’ and (1.14): “My 
name is revered among the nations.’’ Indeed (1.11) “From East 
to West my name is great among the nations and everywhere 
offerings are presented to my name, even pure oblations...”’ 
That this expansive spirit is the counterpart of a narrow attach- 
ment to the Temple and its cult may be seen from the context. 
Impatiently Malachi has said in the preceding verse (10): ‘‘Oh 
that there were one among you that would shut the doors [of 
the Temple], that you might not kindle fire on my altar in vain!” 
The Temple came in postexilic times to be regarded as the 
residence of God. Psalm 132 is a choice sample of this kind of 
thinking. The Temple is a "> nipo (v. 5); it is the Vand miowo 
apy’ (v. 5, 7), the vin orn (v. 7), his mm (v. 8, 14).4 It is with 
this view that the polemic in Isa. 66.1 takes issue, using the 
very same words but denying that any structure can contain 
God: opp mms) °> aan qws ma aes 2d39 OTT PANT °NDD DDT 


39 For this meaning of W2In cf. Ex. 23.13b; Isa. 12.4; 62.6b; 1 Chron. 
16.4; also Josh. 23.7; Isa. 48.1b; Amos 6.10b. For a similar thought: Isa. 58.9a. 
Perhaps the word ow has also fallen out by haplography after ‘ov. This would 
yield as the original text: 7>n272) Px NAN OY ‘DY NN VIN WR Opp Sd3,. — 
Cf. also Morgenstern, ‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” HUCA, IV 
(1927), p. 93. 

# Incidentally, this Psalm affirms the eternity of the Davidic dynasty 
(v. 11 f.) and is related to 2 Sam. 7 and Ps. 89. — With Ps. 132.7 cf. Ps. 99.5. 
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*nmo, ‘The heavens are my throne, the earth is my foot-stool. 
What house that you might build for me, what sanctuary, 
could serve as my resting place?” The author of Solomon’s 
prayer at the dedication of the first Temple (1 Ki. 8.23 ff.) 
takes cognizance of this criticism (“But will God in very truth 
dwell on the earth? behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain Thee; how much less this house that I have 
builded!’ — v. 27), but seeks, somewhat artificially, to reconcile 
the divergent philosophies by making the Temple a kind of 
forwarding station through which the prayers of Israel (and 
even of the ‘‘stranger’’ —v. 41) must pass on their way to 
heaven where, in reality, God resides (29-49). This prayer can 
hardly be earlier than the two doctrines which it seeks to recon- 
cile** — hardly older than the end of the 5th century. And the 
passages here cited are evidence of an ideological conflict centered 
on the Temple and lasting at least two centuries beyond Jere- 
miah’s letter to the Exiles. 


II 
DISSATISFACTION WITH THE MODE OF WORSHIP 


As. unbiassed reading of the relevant passages in the authentic 
writings of the pre-exilic prophets leads to the conclusion that 
these men rejected ritual without qualification, whether that 
ritual took the form of animal sacrifice or prayer and song. 
A merely conditional rejection of ritual is irreconcilable with 
their theology and logic. Yet it was (and is) popularly believed 
that those prophets opposed only the sacrifices of unrighteous- 
ness — that they rejected, not sacrifices per se but only the 
combination of sacrifices with unrighteousness. This interpreta- 
tion of the prophetic attitude had the advantages enjoyed by 
all harmonizations and compromises: It made for unity, in 
that both the ‘‘prophetic’” party and the “‘priestly’’ party in 


* The manner in which, in this“thapter, Solomon is apparently made to 
refer to 2 Sam. 7 indicates that the latter was among the sources known to 
the author of 1 Ki. 8. With 1 Ki. 8.27, 17-21, and 23-25 cf. 2 Sam. 7.6f., 13, 
and 16, respectively. It is significant that reference is made here to all three 
of the thoughts now combined in 2 Sam. 7. 
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Judaism could find some satisfaction in it, and it made for 
doctrinal harmony, in that it avoided the need to posit con- 
flicting revelations. 

Postexilic Judaism was acquainted with both the absolute 
rejection of the sacrificial system and the popular harmonization. 
The one is illustrated by certain passages in the Psalms, the 
other in the Wisdom literature. The pre-exilic rejection of the 
ritual of song and prayer is not, however, continued in post- 
exilic times; on the contrary, song and prayer are by some re- 
garded as the acceptable substitute for the sacrificial system. 

These observations and a more detailed examination of the 
material on which they are based are relevant because a rejec- 
tion, qualified or unqualified, of the sacrificial system, or a 
tendency to favor a substitute for the sacrificial system, is a 
heterodoxy in an age when it was normal to regard the Temple 
cult as the accepted ritual mode. 

The one passage in Deutero-Isaiah where this prophet ap- 
pears to concern himself with the sacrificial system (43.22-25), 
leaves considerable doubt as to his attitude. The passage seems 
to mean that God forgives the sins of Israel, not because of 
their sacrifices but because, for reasons of his own, he desires 
to forgive them. If this is the meaning of the passage, Deutero- 
Isaiah here neither condemns nor approves the sacrificial cult 
but regards it as irrelevant. The passage cited above from 
Trito-Isaiah (66.1), in which the ubiquity of God is opposed to 
the thought that he resides in the Temple, is followed, in v. 2, 
by the democratic theme that God has regard for ‘‘him that is 
poor and of a contrite spirit and trembleth at’’ his word. This 
same democratic spirit is associated not infrequently in the 
Psalms with the rejection of the sacrificial cult (see below), and 
its enunciation here may shed some light on the immediately 
following verses (3 f.). The interpretation of these verses is not 
without its difficulties. They may be an outright rejection of 
the Temple cult — and, if they are a unit with v. 1 f., probably 
are. If vv. 1-4 form a unit their author combines in them three 
of the major themes of the heterodox elements in early Judaism: 
depreciation of the Temple, disapproval of its cult, and the 
affirmation of religious democracy. In this combination v. 3 f. 
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would mean: Such as kill oxen, sacrifice lambs, make meal- 
offerings, and burn incense might as well be killing men, breaking 
the neck of dogs, offering swine’s blood, and worshiping idols Ce) 
these acts are as abominable and reprehensible in God’s sight 
as those. Then it is the sacrificial ritual which is described in 
v. 3b as O’x1pv and in 4b as *yya yn and *nyan xd ws. But the 
intention of 3f. is not certain and the connection with I fs 
not beyond doubt and it remains quite possible that these 
verses contain a condemnation not of the sacrificial cult in gen- 
eral but of the corrupt cult of some unnamed sect.# 

There can be little question, however, as to the intention of 
the authors of Psalm 40.7; 50.9, 12f.: ‘‘Sacrifice and meal- 
offering Thou hast no delight in;... Burnt-offering and sin- 
offering hast Thou not required.” “I will take no bullock out 
of thy house, nor. he-goats out of thy folds.”’ “If I were hungry, 
I would not tell thee; for the world is Mine, and the fulness 
thereof. Do I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats?’’ 

Another idea is associated with the rejection of sacrifice in 
Ps. 69.31 f.; 141.2, and 51.17-19, and in the last passage still 
another. First there is the idea that not sacrifice but prayer 
and song are the acceptable mode of worship.’s It may be that 
the greater part of the book of Psalms owes its existence to this 
very thought — which fact would add materially to the evidence 
for the growth of an alternative mode of worship in the Persian 


4 Cf. 1 Sam. 15.23a. 

4 If Mic. 6.1-8 is a postexilic product, as it may well be (cf. Pfeiffer, 
op. cit., p. 592 f.), its author is in complete accord with the pre-exilic prophets 
who opposed the sacrificial system. With Mic. 6.8 cf. 1 Sam. 15.22, which 
may come from the same period. 

44 Two postexilic prophetic utterances which are closely allied in their 
logic with the pre-exilic prophetic rejection of the sacrificial cult concern the 
related ritual of fasting. These are Isa. 58.1-12 and Zech. 7.4-14. With Zech. 
7.5 {. cf. Ps. 50.12 f.; God is not such as to derive benefit from a man’s fasting 
or from his sacrifices. 

4; Cf. also 19.15; Hos. 14.2f.; and S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, II, 
Kristiania, 1922, p. 148: ‘‘Die Opfer werden immer mehr als direkte Gaben 
oder schliesslich gar als symbolische Zeichen der inneren Gesinnung aufgefasst, 
ja mitunter sogar im Bewusstsein einzelner Kreise von dem Opfer der schénen 
Psalmen und Gebete in den Hintergrund gedrangt (Ps. 40; 50; 51; 69).’’ Cf. 
Psalmenstudien I, 1921, p. 144; Kittel, op. cit., III, p. 699. 
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period; but a consideration of this complicated question is not 
possible within the limits of this essay.‘ 

The substitution of song and praise is paired in Ps. 51.19 
with an allusion to what the Psalmist appears to regard as 
another acceptable offering to God in the place of sacrifice, 
namely: the ‘“‘broken spirit’’ and the “contrite heart.’’47 We have 
this same theme in Ps. 34.19 and in Isa. 57.15. It is closely 
related to the idea of nbs oy nod yixn in Mic. 6.8 and the 
thought of 1 Sam. 15.22. Now, because of the obvious personal, 
private, inner, nature of the “broken spirit” or ‘‘contrite heart”’ 
the thought that this is what God requires is practically anarchic 
as concerns cult practice. It is a total negation of ritual. It is, 
at the same time, a religiously democratic idea. It recognizes 
no religious authority other than God, who makes himself 
known in the heart. 

From the point of view of quantity the material in the book 
of Psalms which dissents from the majority opinion as regards 
the mode of worship is certainly slight. Its importance can not 
be judged by its extent — there is enough to indicate a clearly 
defined minority attitude rejecting the sacrificial cult, advocat- 
ing prayer and praise, favoring ‘‘personal”’ religion.‘ 

There is even less heterodoxy in the Wisdom literature.’ 
Yet we do find a somewhat critical attitude toward the Temple 
cult. Gordis lists six references to sacrifices in Proverbs, ‘‘one 
urging the payment of dues (3.9), a note struck by Koheleth 


“6 Nor is the bearing of this thought upon the origin of the Synagogue and 
its ritual. 

47 Cf. above p. 16. 

# Cf. Kittel, op. cit., III, p. 712: ‘‘Es ist die Frage, ob es sich nicht geradezu 
zum Teil um separatistische Elemente handelt, denn wo das Opfer so deutlich 
verworfen wird wie in Ps. 40, kann man sich kein positives Verhaltnis zum 
Tempel und zu dessen Priesterschaft mehr denken.” — On Ps. 40.7 cf. G. 
Quell, Das kultische Problem der Psalmen (Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom 
A. T., NF, 11, Berlin, 1926), p. 133 f. 

“ Robert Gordis (‘‘The Social Background of Wisdom Literature,” HUCA 
XVIII, 1944, p. 77 ff.) reasonably concludes (pp. 108, 116) that the wisdom 
literature (Prov., Eccles., Job, Ben Sirach) reflects the teachings of schools 
attended by children from upper-class families, evidences satisfaction with 
the status quo, and is, doctrinally, proto-Sadducean. 
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as well (5.3 f.), three stressing the importance of righteousness 
above sacrifice (15.8; 21.3, 7 [a misprint for 27]), and two purely 
incidental (7.14; 17.1).’’%° The very paucity of these references 
is indicative. It shows what an unimportant role the Temple 
played in the lives of these Wisdom teachers and their schools. 
The three passages: 15.8; 21.3, 27, are not given their full value 
in Gordis’ cautious generalization that the Wisdom writers, 
though convinced of the need to maintain the accepted ritual, 
expressed ‘“‘little fervor or enthusiasm for religious exercises.’’s° 
The author or authors of these verses do more than display 
little enthusiasm — they react negatively to the sacrificial system 
in that they emphasize righteousness. The clearest expression 
of this negative attitude is 21.3: mato "yb ama) vawn APIS mwy. 
The words }\y 755° nds TOMA in 16.6 are likewise heterodox. 
However it must be admitted that this negative is not as strong 
as the prophetic rejection of sacrifice. It is the kind of compromise 
between prophecy and ritualism which characterizes the popular 
interpretation of the prophetic stand against ritual. This inter- 
pretation appears to have been gaining ground at the time of 
the writing of Proverbs. Never-the-less, behind the compromise 
we can detect a note of protest.‘ 

The attitude of Proverbs towards prayer is similar: Only 
the prayers of the righteous are acceptable (cf. 15.29; 28.9). 
But it is not quite the same; there is no questioning of the validity 
of prayer as such. 

Proverbs does urge the payment of dues to the Temple (3.9) 
in (partial) agreement with Eccles. 5.3 f., as Gordis notes. In 
this connection it is pertinent to observe that the Bible contains 
a number of such admonitions. The authors of these admoni- 
tions do not dissent — quite the contrary — they urge the ob- 


%° Op. cit., p..110. Cf. H. W. Hertzberg’s opinion (in Sellin’s Komm. zum 
A. T., XVI, 4, Der Prediger, 1932, p. 41) ‘‘dass die gesamte Weisheitsliteratur 
mit dem Kultus nicht viel anzufangen wusste.”’ 

s« Cf, Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 655: ‘‘To identify Judaism during the Persian 
and Greek periods with the teaching of the Priestly Code would be an error.” 
Cf. also Kittel, op. cit., III, p. 726: ‘“Gewiss mogen sie (i. e., cult matters) in 
manchen Kreisen der Laien nicht so streng genommen worden sein wie in 
denen der Priester.” 
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servance of the law. But by their admonitions they reveal the 
presence among their contemporaries of dissident elements. 
Deut. 26% is an attempt to enforce the law requiring the bringing 
of the first-fruit offerings to the central sanctuary and the proper 
disposition of the tithe of the third year. Mal. 3.7-10 condemns 
the populace (14D "117) for laxity in the payment of the tithes. 
Also in Nehemiah’s time the authorities had difficulty in collect- 
ing the tithe.s4 Proy. 3.9 acquiesces in and commends the bring- 
ing of tithes and like gifts. The author of Eccles. 5.3 warns against 
laxity in the matter of vows;55 he does not insist that vows be 
made — only that once made they should be honored. 

Ecclesiastes also alludes to sacrifice, in 4.17 and 9.2. The 
text of 4.17 is not above suspicion’ but the intention of the words: 
nar or>»o> nnn yowd arnp) appears to be about the same as that 
of 1 Sam. 15.22b, Hos. 6.6, and Prov. 21.3. Obedience ranks 
higher than cult. Commenting on the words nat wrx Awsdi nar) 
in 9.2 Hertzberg states:s* ‘‘Dass dem Opfernden der Nicht- 
opfernde gegentibergestellt ist, zeigt, dass es zu Qohs Zeit Kreise 
gab, die eine freiere Stellung zum Opfer einnahmen. Aus spa- 
teren Zeit wissen wir das von den Essenern.’’s9 


5s? See the discussion of this chapter above, p. 9, in connection with the 
argument that the Deuteronomic reform was only partially effective. 

53 Popular indifference in Malachi’s time took the form also of the bring- 
ing of blemished animals for sacrifice, Mal. 1.8. 

s4 Neh. 10.36-40; 12.44-47; 13.10-13; cf. Kittel, op. cit., III, p. 647. 

55 Cf. Deut. 23.22. 

56 Eccles. 5.4; cf. Deut. 23.23. Cf. also Wildeboer (in Marti’s Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar, Die Finf Megillot, Freiburg i. B., 1898, p. 139: ‘‘Wahrscheinlich 
kam solches zu seiner Zeit (i. e., the time of the author of Eccles.) haufig vor 
als Frucht der Geistesrichtung, die schon Mal 1 und 2 gestraft wird.” 

s7 Cf. the discussion of the text and meaning of the verse in Ehrlich, 
Randglossen, VII, Leipzig, 1914, p. 72 f. and in Volz, Die Schriften des Alten 
Testaments, Hiob und Weisheit, Gottingen, 1921, p. 245 f. Also Hertzberg’s 
opinion (op. cit., p. 104): “‘Allerdings hat Qoh gewiss nicht gegen das Opfer 
an sich polemisieren wollen; wie der Gottestatsache iiberhaupt, so steht er 
auch dem Kult unkritisch gegeniiber.”’ 

S88 Op. cit., p. 156. 

59 Ibid. p. 41: ‘‘Es gab also Kreise...die dem Kultus gegeniiber solch 
ein unbeteiligte Haltung einnahmen.”’ 
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The ‘‘compromise” attitude towards the sacrificial cult 
finds further expression in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
especially in Ecclesiasticus.™ 

To the biblical data reflecting an aloof or hostile attitude 
toward the institution of animal sacrifice data drawn from 
another, practically contemporaneous, civilization may be added 
for the sake of the light they shed upon the biblical material. 
Greek literature contains some thoughts which partially parallel 


60 Ben Sirach’s stand in the matter of sacrifices approaches closely that 
of Proverbs. In 35.4 he quotes Ex. 23.15, an indication that he regards the 
offerings as mandatory. But in 35.1, for example, he says: “‘He sacrificeth a 
peace-offering that heedeth the commandments.” This and similar sentiments, 
mainly in 34.18-35.11, phrase his opinion that ‘‘the best sacrifice is a moral 
life.” (So Box, in Charles, Apocrypha, Oxford, 1913, p. 437 n. to 35.5, who fur- 
ther observes: ‘‘This was the position later of the conservative Hellenistic 
Jews such as Philo.” Cf. also, p. 306 of his ‘‘Introduction.’’) 


Another early extra-canonical composition, the Third Sibylline Book, 
endorses the sacrificial system without qualification. Cf. Charles, Pseud- 
epigrapha, Oxford, 1913, p. 389, Il. 573-578. The book was “either composed 
or incorporated by a Jew, probably living in Egypt about 140 B. C.”’ (Lanches- 
ter, tbid., p. 372). 

In the first half of the first Christian century, i. e., while the Temple was 
still standing, the orthodox Hellenistic Jewish author of the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch (according to Charles, Pseudepigrapha, p. 429) “believed 
in the value of sacrifices...; but he is careful to enforce enlightened views 
regarding them.” The “enlightened views” are illustrated by 45.3: “‘When 
the Lord demands bread, or candles, or flesh (sc. cattle), or any other sacrifice, 
then that is nothing; but God demands pure hearts, and with all that only 
tests the heart of man.”’ Charles (p. 458, nn.) compares Ps. 40.6 [7]; 51.16 [18]; 
Isa. 1.11; Mic. 6.6-8; ben Sir. 35.1-3. “‘This is not Essenism,” he notes, and 
refers to 59.1-3 where the value of sacrifice is affirmed: ‘‘Man brings clean 
animals to make sacrifice for sin, that he may have cure of his soul.” 


But the Fourth Sibylline Book, dated by Lanchester (in Charles, Pseud- 
epigrapha, p. 373) about the year 80 A.D., i.e., after the destruction of the 
Temple, contains a vehement rejection of animal sacrifices: “Happy shall 
those men be throughout the earth... who, when they see them, shall dis- 
own all temples and altars, vain erections of senseless stones, befouled with 
constant blood of living things and sacrifices of four-footed beasts” (p. 393 f., 
ll. 24-30). Lanchester observes that this fourth book is “tinged with Essene 
thought” (p. 375) and states: ‘‘The abhorrence of temples and animal sacrifice 
is specifically Essene”’ (p. 393, n. to 4.27). 
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this biblical material. Plato and Theophrastus® dealt with this 
theme; and a digression presenting their attitudes is justified, 
because it suggests probable motives behind the opposition to 
the sacrificial cult evidenced by a portion of the postexilic Jewish 
population.” 

Plato expressed opposition to the sacrificial system for 
reasons closely related to those of the pre-exilic prophets. Like 
those prophets he found sacrifices abhorrent because they en- 
tailed a false estimate of the nature of Deity. His polemic against 
the cult was animated by his desire to establish a less anthropo- 
pathic and more moral concept of the gods. To him it was in- 
conceivable that the gods could be pleased with the homage or 
a share in the spoils of an unjust man.% 

In the Republic Plato describes the situation with earnest 
humor: “If the poets speak truly, why then we had better be 
unjust, and offer the fruits of injustice; for if we are just, al- 


6: [The writer wishes to acknowledge the kindness of Dr. Werner Jaeger 
for suggesting, and the assistance of Dr. E. Taubler in locating the Theo- 
phrastus material. ] 

Theophrastus (d. 288 B.C.) was ‘“‘Aristotle’s greatest pupil and his 
successor in the leadership of his school’ (cf. Werner Jaeger, ‘‘“Greeks and 
Jews, The First Greek Records of Jewish Religion and Civilization,” in The 
Journal of Religion, XVIII, Apr. 1938, p. 131; Windelband, Lehrbuch der 
Geschichte der Philosophie, Tiibingen, 1924, p. 134). His book which contained 
his polemic against animal sacrifice is not extant, but extensive quotations 
from that book are contained in the treatise De abstinentia of the Neo-Platonist 
Porphyrius (cf. Jaeger, op. cit., p. 131; for Porphyrius, 230-300 A. D., cf. 
Windelband, op. cit., p. 182). These quotations from Theophrastus’ work are 
available in Jacob Bernays’ essay Theophrastos’ Schrift tiber Frommigkeit, 
Berlin, 1866 (cited here from the Jahresbericht des jtidisch-theologischen Semi- 
nars ‘‘Fraenkel'scher Stiftung,’ Breslau, 1866, in which the same essay ap- 
peared). The lengthy Bernays essay contains a detailed treatment of this 
polemic by Theophrastus. 

6 Tt is not suggested in what follows that either of the two civilizations 
influenced the other in this particular. The intention is merely to note an 
instructive parallel. 

6 Plato (427-347) was not the first Greek philosopher who was critical 
of the sacrificial cult. Bernays (op. cit., pp. 104-107, 129 f.) refers also to 
Heraclitus of Ephesus (cir. 540-475) and Empedocles of Agrigentum (cir. 
490-430). On p. 129 he connects Heraclitus’ rejection of sacrifice with his 
‘“‘Streben nach Lauterung des Gottesbegriffs.” 
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though we may escape the vengeance of heaven, we shall lose 
the gains of injustice; but, if we are unjust, we shall keep the 
gains, and by our sinning and praying and praying and sinning, 
the gods will be propitiated, and we shall not be punished.” 
When, with philosophic detachment, he rejects the view “that 
expiations and atonements for sin may be made by sacrifices 
and amusements which fill a vacant hour,’’ he does not, indeed, 
speak with the emotions of a prophet, but his reasoning closely 
approaches that of Isaiah, for example, in 1.10-17. In the tenth 
book of the Laws, among other things Plato vigorously opposes 
the view that the gods are “easily appeased by sacrifices, or 
turned from their course by prayers.’ It is, he says, ‘‘as if 
wolves might be supposed to toss a portion of their prey to the 
dogs, and they, mollified by the gift, suffered them to tear the 
flocks.’ And here his satire is comparable to that of Ps. 50.12 f. 
As a moral philosopher, however, he is most nearly akin to the 
author of the almost contemporary passages from the book of 
Proverbs cited above.® 

The argument of Theophrastus takes a somewhat different 
course.” The origin of his opposition is his extension of the 
principle of equal rights for all men to the whole of the animal 
kingdom as well. He opposes animal sacrifice because such a 
sacrifice unjustly robs an animal of its life. Such an offering can 
not be pleasing to the gods, he argues, because it entails an 


64 Republic, book II, 366; cited from The Dialogues of Plato, transl. Jowett, 
Scribners, N. Y., rgo1, vol. II, p. 187. 

6 Republic, Book II, 365; in Jowett, II, p. 186. 

6 This work is one of Plato’s last, i. e. cir. 350; cf. Windelband, op. cit., 
p. 84. 

67 Laws, Book X, 885; Jowett, IV, p. 396. 

6 Laws, Book X, 906; Jowett, IV, p. 419. 

SUP rif, 

7 Here, in part, he seems to have been anticipated by Empedocles (cf. 
n. 63, above). Cf. Wellmann in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, V, 1905, 
p. 2511, art. ‘“‘Empedokles”: ‘Er fordert Reinheit der Sitten, aber auch 
wiirdige Verehrung der Gétter, denen blutige Opfer darzubringen nicht nur 
eine Torheit sondern auch eine Verstindigung gegen die in den Tierleibern 
wohnenden uns verwandten Seelen ist.” 

™ Bernays, pp. 80 f. and 102. — Should we compare Isa. 66.3: wn UMw 
wR MDOP 
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unrighteous act, namely the taking of the life of the sacrificial 
victim, the greatest possible injustice to the animal.” 

From his reasoning it becomes apparent that it was specif- 
ically animal sacrifices which Theophrastus rejected. Ritual or 
offerings as such are not the butt of his polemic. We do feel 
ourselves impelled, he says, to bring offerings to the gods?3 and 
both the natural world and human nature approve the offering, 
not of animals but of the produce of the field.” Theophrastus 
favors this bloodless offering not only because it involves no 
injustice but for another significant reason: a sacrifice, he says, 
must be such that every single man is capable of offering it in 
fulfillment of his ritual obligations, that he may merit divine 
favor.7s 

This related, but differently pointed, argument does shed 
some new light upon the biblical condemnation of animal 
sacrifices. It was surely not within the means of every Israelite 
(even as it was not within the means of every Greek) to offer 
costly animals; accordingly the sacrificial system was to some 
extent discriminatory. The enviable possessors of flocks and 
herds in abundance, and the wealthy whose gold might readily 
provide them with sacrificial victims, had an advantage over 
their poorer brothers. In itself this difference is not unusual 
but it appears in an exacerbated form when it seems to give the 
possessing class an ‘‘advantage with God” over the less privi- 
leged.’° According to.the Priestly theory of sacrifice, for example, 
they could, with relatively less personal disadvantage, do atone- 
ment for their sins than could persons for whom the expenditure 
of the cost of ‘‘a lamb or a goat for a sin-offering’’ (Lev. 5.6) 
constituted a real ‘‘sacrifice.’”’ 


™ Bernays, pp. 82 f., 103: ‘'...die gutartigen Thiere...k6énnen ohne 
Verletzung des alle lebende Wesen umfassenden Naturrechts nicht getédtet 
werden.” 


73 Bernays, p. 82. 

™ Bernays, p. 88. 

7s Bernays, pp. 92 and 127; cf. also p. 64f. Il. 162-174, p. 67 1. 251, p. 
68 II. 261-265, and pp. 74 f., 130. 

7% That the poor might be religiously disadvantaged was recognized by 
Jeremiah (cf. Jer. 5.4f.). In his expression 19x12 on 0°54 8 Jeremiah leaves 
the consequence of ‘‘folly”, namely “sin,” to be inferred (cf. Nu. 12.11). 
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Now, it is probably against this background that such legis- 
lation as Lev. 5.7-13; 12.8; 14.21-32 is to be interpreted. These 
passages have in common the provision that a person who can 
not afford the animal sacrifices ordinarily prescribed for atone- 
ment and purification may bring a less costly offering. But it 
is only the first of these passages which goes the whole way and 
meets the requirements for an offering commended by Theo- 
phrastus. Presumably few were so poor that they could not 
bring at least ‘‘the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour for a sin- 
offering.’’77 

The same effect is obtained by the law in Ex. 30.11-16 con- 
cerning the poll tax. Of particular significance is v. 15 which 
specifically names the ‘‘rich’’ and the ‘‘poor’’’® but allows no 
distinction between them as regards this atoning gift to the 
sanctuary.” 

The inclusion in the Priestly document of these concessions 
to the poor made for a broadening of the base and democratiza- 
tion of cult practice. They appear all to be secondary in P® and 
it is not hazardous to suggest that popular dissatisfaction among 
postexilic Jewry was responsible, in part at least, for the modifica- 
tions produced by their addition to P, and that in the current 
criticism of the sacrificial cult as such this popular dissatis- 
faction was involved. The concessions are, then, only compromise 
measures; rather than exempt the poor from their duties towards 
the cult the priests made its demands upon them less exacting. 
One result of the review of Theophrastus’ polemic against animal 
sacrifices is the recognition that among the motives behind the 
opposition to the cult was the democratic urge. 

The tendency noted in Plato to give primacy to moral living 
above cult practice is not indeed lacking in Theophrastus. In a 


77 Cf. also Deut. 16.17. 

7% ban — cf. Lev. 14.21. 

77 The permanent, annual character of the institution of a poll tax is 
indicated in Neh. 10.33. — The polemical declaration in Nu. 16.3 (mya 59 
'y poinai awinp 055), with its emphatically repeated ‘‘every last one of them,”’ 
is clearly related to this legislation — possibly as an evidence of the popular 
temper which occasioned its formulation. See further, below, p. 31 f. 

8 See the commentaries and introductions. 
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beautiful epigram he states: ‘‘The deity regards rather the 
quality of the offerer (76 T@v OvévTwY HOos) than the quantity 
of the offerings (70 t@v Ovouévwy mdHO0s),’’** and continues: 
“It behooves one therefore, before one brings an offering, to 
purge the spirit.’"? Porphyrius’ fourth excerpt from Theo- 
phrastus closes with a sentence which appears to be the transi- 
tion to the development. of this theme* but, unfortunately 
Porphyrius quotes no further. Thus, after the words: “‘... al- 
though we do not all feel wholly worthy to bring offerings to 
the gods,”’ the end of the excerpt reads: ‘‘For, just as not every 
sort of offering so not every person’s offering is pleasing to the 
gods.’’* It is not far-fetched to assume that the point of the 
missing argument so introduced by Theophrastus was closely 
related to the thought of Prov. 15.8 and 21.27: ‘‘The sacrifice 
of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord.”’ 

In one of the sentences just cited from Theophrastus further 
significance attaches to the words: “‘one must purge the spirit 
(kabnpayévous 7d 700s).’*5 This expression adds to the idea 
of moral conduct as superior to sacrifice the further idea of 
purity of heart. The conjunction of purity of heart with rejec- 
tion of sacrifice occurs also in Ps. 51.8 For sacrifice, in this 
Psalm, prayer seems to be the preferred substitute’? — the 
appropriate expression of the inner purification.®® Although there 
is no clearer articulation in the extant fragments of Theophrastus’ 
writings of the thought that prayer is to be preferred above 
sacrifice as the acceptable mode of worship, the importance he 
here attaches to the katharsis, the purging of the heart, evidences 
this trend in his thinking — even as in postexilic Judaism. 


& Bernays, p. 65 1. 181f., transl. p. 66. With this epigram compare 
Prov. 21.3: ‘‘To do righteousness and justice is more acceptable to the Lord 
than sacrifice.”’ 

8 Bernays, p. 67 |. 249 f.; developed further in Il. 251-260, and cf. Ber- 
nays’ discussion, p. 76 f. 

83 Cf. Bernays, p. 93. 

84 Bernays, p. 92 Il. 498-500. 

8s Bernays, p. 67 |. 250; cf. pp. 75-77. 

8 Cf, vv. 8, 12, and 19; also Ps. 19.15. 

SiChaval ys 

8 Cf. above, n. 45. 
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Prayer, or devotion, or the cleansing of the heart, or what- 
ever we may term this inner experience, is, like moral conduct, 
a definitely individual matter. It may, indeed, be evoked and 
furthered by the dramatization and community of cult practice, 
but cult practice is not indispensable therefor. And the trend 
toward the emphasizing of these two phases of the religious life, 
discernible in postexilic writings, is (like distrust of animal 
sacrifice) a manifestation of the democratic tendency of certain 
elements in early Judaism. 


III 
CRITICISM OF THE TEMPLE PERSONNEL 


Jeremiah’s doctrine of the ‘‘new covenant” (31.30 ff.) is anti- 
clerical. It makes priests superfluous. Though priests are not 
specifically mentioned this is the implication of the words: 
OMN YT OID DM YT OND YM DS WNT YT ON ws THY 1797 NDI 
pdr ay) owpod, particularly when combined with the preceding 
words: mian>8 02> Sy) naapa nnn ns *nni(1). Professional teachers 
of Torah have no further function when Torah is intuitively 
known by all. Of the two functions of the Levitical priests 
detailed in Deut. 33.10 the one, qnaro by b*ba) qexa mwp Ww”, 
is eliminated by the rejection of the sacrificial cult, the other, 
bees sn-im apy’> qwawo wn, by the ‘new covenant.’’ Even 
the prophetic stand becomes de trop. Its concern has been the 
inculcation of ovnbs ny7.% But when *ms 17? O72 there is no 
longer any need for prophets.” 

There are numerous and varied indications that this doc- 
trine captured the imagination of exilic and postexilic Jewry 
and threatened vested interests. There are passages in the 
Pentateuch which seem rather to be the outgrowth of this teach- 
ing than its antecedents. Jeremiah (or whoever was the author 
of the idea of the new covenant) was apparently convinced that 
he was propounding something new: ‘‘They shall not any more 
teach, etc.” At any rate it was in exilic and postexilic times that, 


8 Cf. Hos. 4.1; 6.6; Isa. 5.13; Jer. 22.16. 
% Cf, Isa. 11.9 (not by Isaiah). 
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in some circles, emphasis was laid upon the individual rather 
than the community, and upon the /ayman as against the con- 
stituted religious authorities. It is during this period that 
spokesmen demand recognition of the autonomy of the individ- 
ual — agitate in favor of religious democracy. 

Indications of this trend were included under the heading 
‘mode of worship.”” There the democratic implications were 
noted of 1) the ‘“‘prophetic”’ preference of morality above sacrifice, 
and of 2) the attribution of higher value to song and prayer 
and “purity of heart.’’%* It was observed, as well, that even 
within the cult system concessions were obtained for the econom- 
ically underprivileged.” In an earlier section the evident demand 
for the local autonomy of scattered cult centers pointed in the 
same direction. To these data more may now be added. 

Deutero-Isaiah’s teaching reached its climax in the concept 
of Israel as a ‘‘prophetic people” entrusted with the mission of 
bringing the knowledge of God to mankind. Deutero-Isaiah 
thus extended the idea of the prophet sent to Israel to articulate 
God’s message. A prophet — one man — is sent to a people; 
to mankind a whole people bears witness. This appears to be 
his reasoning. He personified Israel, the ‘ebed; for him all Israel, 
God’s servant, is as a prophet, and is privileged to bear witness 
to the nations that He is the Universal Lord.%3 But this means 
that, worthy or not, each one within the servant people is an 
agent of God. The earlier prophets’ task was done; they served 
their purpose and were required no more. Now all the Lord’s 
people were prophets. 

This thought lies behind the Eldad and Medad narrative 
in Nu. 11.94 Moses there enunciates the democratic sentiment: 
awa” oy b> nm, “Would that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets!”” (v. 29). Joshua represents the narrower, professional 
view (v. 28). Indeed, the entire incident of the appointment of 
seventy lay leaders from the ‘elders of Israel” to assist Moses 


% Cf. above, pp. 17 f. and 26 f. 

* Cf. above, p. 24 f. 

% A detailed development of this theme in Blank, ‘“‘Studies in Deutero- 
Isaiah,” HUCA, XV, 1940, p. 18 ff. 

4 Cf. vv. 14-17, 24-30. 
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in his administrative duties, has a democratic color. Perhaps, 
therefore, Ex. 18, where at the suggestion of Jethro a whole 
net-work of lay officials taken from among the people at large 
is installed, is also an attempt to give the sanction of antiquity 
to a later institution (or the desire therefor) based upon the 
democratic principle.%* But the idea of ‘“‘every Jew a ‘prophet’ ” 
broached in Nu. 11 is particularly instructive. And the eschato- 
logical expression of this hope in Joel 3.1 f.: “‘Afterwards I will 
pour out My spirit upon all flesh*%* and your sons and daughters 
shall prophesy; your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men see visions ... ”’ is a later development of the thought of 
Nu. 11.29.97 

The narrative which follows, in Nu. 12, also reflects a spirit 
of impatience as to religious authority. Two narratives are com- 
bined in the chapter. The one concerning Moses’ Cushite wife 
is not relevant. But the other, in which Aaron (originally, per- 
haps, without Miriam) is rebuked for questioning the prophetic 
authority of Moses,%* contains an expression of the principle of 
individual religious autonomy. It is not this narrative as a whole 
which is so pointed; quite the contrary, the narrative rejects 
the principle and defends the constituted authorities.°? But in 
doing so it betrays the presence in Israel of dissident elements 
who, like Aaron (and Miriam) in v. 2, questioned the authority 
of the leaders: ‘‘Hath He not spoken also with us?” It does not 
seem that Aaron here symbolizes the priesthood or a group 
within the priesthood, and this narrative does not appear to 
be the precipitate of an inner-Levitic struggle as do some other 
Pentateuchal narratives (see below). It antedates P. Aaron ap- 


9s Cf. B. Baentsch, in Nowack’s Handkommentar, Ex., Lev., Nu., Gottin- 
gen, 1903, p. 505. 

% -wa b>, according to the context, means no more here than ‘‘every 
Israelite’; cf. Marti, in Kurzer Hand-Commentar, XIII, Das Dodekapropheton, 
Tiibingen, 1904, p. 136. 

97 Cf. Sellin’s Komm. zum A. T., XII, 1, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch, Leipzig, 
1929, p. 170. 

98 This narrative is contained in 12.1aa, 2-8, although parts of these verses 
are redactorial. 

9 Joshua’s attitude in Nu. 11 (cf. Moses’ rebuke in v. 29: > ans spon) 
is that of the author of this narrative in Ch. 12 (cf. 12.8b). 
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pears rather to be speaking as a lay leader, representing a lay 
element resentful of authoritarianism and claiming that the 
“Torah” is inscribed on each man’s heart. Indeed, the presence 
of Miriam in what is either the original form of this narrative 
or an edited form, extends the ‘‘us’’ to include women as well 
as men. In this form the bid for religious democracy does not 
discriminate against women. 

In the primary stratum of Nu. 16 the situation is similar. 
It is generally recognized that this chapter is composite, resulting 
from the combination of two narratives, one of which appears 
in a double recension. The Dathan and Abiram story, which 
is the older, is pertinent at this point. It also was intended as 
a rebuke to dissident elements who questioned the authority of 
contemporary leaders, symbolized by Moses. The dissidents 
(Dathan and Abiram) complain against Moses. “‘Is it a small 
thing,’’ they ask, ‘‘that you have brought us up out of a land 
flowing with milk and honey, to kill us in the wilderness, but 
you must needs make yourself also a prince over us? Moreover, 
you have not brought us into a land flowing with milk and 
honey, nor given us inheritance of fields and vineyards. W.1l you 
put out the eyes of these men (i.e., try to hide your tyranny 
from us)?” Moses counters their argument with the denial that 
he has appropriated any of their belongings — and his denial 
suggests that this is what the dissidents had in mind when they 
accused him of tyrannical misrule. The narrative justifies Moses, 
or better, such contemporaries of the writer as Moses represents; 
the writer intends to establish their authority as of divine ori- 
gin.’ But the fact remains that their authority was being chal- 
lenged. 

Not improbably this narrative was composed shortly after 
the dedication of the Second Temple — perhaps in the time of 
Malachi. The unfulfilled promises of prosperity here may be 
equated with the blessings anticipated by Haggai (2.7-9, 15-19) 
once the Temple was rebuilt, or by Malachi (3.10-12), or in such 
hortatory exilic or postexilic passages in Deuteronomy as 8.6-10 
and I1.13-15. 


10 Cf. vv. 12-15, 28-32a, 33 f. 
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In another group of passages it is the authority of the Levites 
which is challenged. If Nu. 11.29 (‘‘Would that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets!’’) expresses the theme of the foregoing, 
Ex. 19.6a: ‘Ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation”’ is the theme of what follows. This theocratically 
colored ideal is a later version of the same religiously demo- 
cratic motif. In a ‘‘kingdom of priests’’ all citizens would be 
priests and a special priestly class would have no function. 
According to this ideal the ordinary Israelite would serve 
the nations of the earth as the single kohen had served Israel. 
“Would that all the Lord’s people were priests!’’ is here the 
sentiment. 

The second stratum of Nu. 16 appears to have been written 
in opposition to the implications of this wish. It is probable that 
the Korach story, in its original form, told how divine judgment 
befell a Jay group" which had the temerity to claim an authority 
equal to that of the Levites. This lay group is represented as 
saying: ‘‘You take too much upon you, you sons of Levi, seeing 
all the congregation are holy, every one of them, and the Lord is 


rot This conclusion is based on the assumption that the primary Korach 
narrative was altered slightly when the secondary Korach material (8-11, 
16 f.) was added. In this secondary matter Korach and his company are ad- 
dressed as Levites, who are not satisfied with their status and are seeking 
authority equivalent to that of the Aaronic priests. This recension of the 
Korach narrative mirrors a struggle between priests and Levites — an ‘‘intra- 
mural” incident — and serves as a warning to contemporary Levites desirous 
of improving their condition. For the purpose of its author it was necessary 
that Korach and his followers be Levites. But it is clear that in the original 
Korach narrative the 250 men were not Levites. V.. 2aBb cannot possibly be 
so understood. And when the daughters of Zelophehad in Nu. 27.1-3 insist 
that their Menassite father was not one of Korach’s band they prove inci- 
dentally that other Menassites at any rate were among the dissidents. It is 
likely that originally Korach himself was not described as a Levite, and that 
the genealogy in 16.1a is also secondary. Similarly v. 7b, where Korach and 
his followers are addressed as 19 32; it appears to have been removed from its 
original connection with v. 3. If it is restored there (reading > na od 39 
instead of the present 09> 27) then the lines are clearly drawn between the 
non-Levitical, lay party of Korach, and the Levites, symbolized by both 
Moses and Aaron; and v. 3, the contention of the anti-clerical party, appears 
in its full and original significance. 
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among them; wherefore then do you lift yourselves up above 
the assembly of the Lord?” The horrible fate of Korach and 
his followers is, of course, intended as a warning to any of the 
contemporaries of the author who might harbor such thoughts. 
Apparently, then, at the time of the composition of this nar- 
rative (which is certainly no earlier than the early postexilic 
period) the priestly authorities were finding it necessary to defend 
their prerogatives. 

In its original form the narrative in the following chapter, 
that of the blossoming rod in Nu. 17.16-26, had the same sig- 
nificance as the first Korach story; and it has been similarly 
glossed by priestly writers to make it appear to concern an 
inner-Levitic struggle. Originally it told how lay non-Levites 
who questioned the authority of the Levitic priests were 
silenced by a sign from Heaven. The need for such a sign is 
indicated in v. 20b, where God declares: ‘‘I will make to cease 
from me the murmurings of the children of Israel, which they 
murmur against you.”’ Again at the time of the composition of 
this narrative (later rewritten by P), it appears that the Levitic 
priests were having to defend themselves against widespread”: 
criticism and complaint. 

When, as in this chapter (Nu. 17.25), one of the disputing 
parties stoops to name-calling, emotions seem to be replacing 
reason. Impatiently, here, the authorities apply to the people 
the term °79 723, “‘rebels’’ — a variant of the expression '90 m2 
which (an editor of?) Ezekiel employs with such evident pleas- 
ure. This name-calling by one side should make it clear 


2 The Priestly rewriting of this narrative was more thorough than the 
revision of the Korach story, and it is not clear just what was added and what 
alterations were made in the older text. But it appears that in the original form 
of this story the twelve rods represented twelve tribes, the one now designated 
the rod of Aaron representing the tribe of Levi. When this rod blossomed it 
was not Aaron but the Levitic priests who were ‘‘chosen” (0 vaw b> of Deut. 
18.1) — not a man, or a family, but a tribe. No other explanation accounts 
for the number twelve. 

3 It is not Korach and his 250 followers but byw’ 17a b> who here com- 
plain (cf. vv. 20, 24 f.). 

to4 The idea occurs nearly 20 times in the book of Ezekiel; cf., e. g., 2.6-8; 
3-4-9. 
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that the other side was uncomfortably powerful and articulate. 
It is probably against this background of conflict that the term 
Fy "wp OY is to be understood. Israel is several times invidiously 
described as a ‘‘stiff-necked people.’’°s The pre-exilic prophets 
accused the people of stubbornness and spiritual blindness 
because they followed the lead of the priests; the Jerusalem 
priests after the Exile called them a stiff-necked people for the 
opposite reason — for fazling to accept their authority.’ 

The passages which refer directly or indirectly to a covenant 
between God and the tribe of Levi are relevant in this context. 
References to such a presumed charter would be made by a 
group whose authorization is being challenged, and certain of 
the references to this covenant appear actually to be Levitic 
attempts to confirm the authority of the Levites. 

Jer. 33.14-26 alludes to this supposed covenant with the 
Levites. The section is uninistakably composite and allusions 
to the Levitic covenant appear as additions to the primary 
stratum, which concerns the covenant with David.'? The Levitic 


105 Ex. 32.9; 33.3, 5; 34.9; Deut. 9.6, 13; cf.. Deut. 10.16; 31.27; 2 Ki. 
17.14; Neh. 9.16f.; 2 Chron. 30.8; 36.13. A chapter could be profitably 
devoted to these verses and their contexts. They reveal the growing impa- 
tience and annoyance of the religious authorities whose words fall on deaf 
ears and who then resort to scolding. The passages appear without exception 
to come from exilic and postexilic times. Several of them are related to the 
golden calf episode, which serves the writers as a choice example of heterodoxy. 
Continued popular preference for local cult centers, the persistence of non- 
Jahvistic cult practices, and related themes, appear also and reveal what it 
was that bothered the Jerusalem authorities. 2 Chron. 30.1a and 8 are partic- 
ularly instructive. 

1066 Deutero-Isaiah may be the originator of the term (cf. Isa. 48.4); but 
he does not apply it in quite the same manner as the authors of the passages 
cited in the preceding note. 

17 The following analysis is proposed: 1) The original kernel, promising 
the permanent restoration of the Davidic line: 14 (omitting m7 na >yr), 
17, 20-21a, 22aba, 25-26a; 2) the extension of the covenant with David to 
include the Levites: 18, 21b, 22bB8; 3) editorial additions: a) at ma dy) 
in v. 14 (which incorrectly assumes that Israel in the original kernel means the 
Northern Kingdom only) and v. 26b; b) the repetition of 15 f. from 23.5 f.; 
c) the ascription of the whole section to Jeremiah: 19, 23 f. (Since the ‘ny 
ninpwp in v. 24 are undoubtedly David and Levi this verse was not added 
until after the addition of the references to the Levitic covenant; and since 
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covenant, being thus hooked on to the Davidic covenant, takes 
on the characteristics of that covenant: In other words, it is 
not the pre-exilic contract type of covenant (which is anulled 
if the one — the human — party to the contract does not fulfill 
its obligations); it is the postexilic, one-sided 10n-type of cov- 
enant (which presumably will never be voided — is as permanent 
as the laws of nature’). The covenant concerns the Levitic 
priests and antedates the distinction between Levites and 
Zadokites or Aaronides.' These Levites are God’s “‘ministers”’ 
(vv. 21 and 22), whose duties are “‘to offer burnt offerings, to 
burn meal-offerings, and to do sacrifice’ (v. 18). It is said of 
them, as of David, they shall never be lacking. Now, why was 
this affirmation, that the Levites have the permanent, God- 
given, right to function at His altar, interpolated at this point? 
No doubt because some elements in the Judean population 
questioned their authority. This affirmation is made in the face 
of a popular view that God either has rejected or should reject 
them. That this is true is at least partially supported by the 
editorial verse 24. Here the people are blamed for saying: 
“These two families (Levi and David) whom God chose He has 
now rejected.’’?” 


Jeremiah is addressed in this verse it cannot be separated from v. 23. Accord- 
ingly the ascription of this section to Jeremiah belongs to the third stage of 
its literary history.); d) minor textual corruptions. 

The original kernel is repetitious and may itself not be a unit. (Note 
‘y OND in v. 14, '' 7DN 7D °D in v.17, and again ' 1DN 7D in v. 25.) It seems really 
to be a collection of brief oracles renewing the promise to David contained 
in one of the strata of 2 Sam. 7 (cf. above, p. 11 f.). 

108 Cf. vv. 17, 20-21a, 25 f.; 2 Sam. 7.13b, 15 f.; 1 Chron. 17.13b-14; 
Ps. 89.29 f., 34-38, and frequently. The puzzling phrase in Isa. 55.3: 117 Ion 
o°20NI7, probably finds its explanation in this context; it amplifies the imme- 
diately preceding phrase obiy nna, which it says is like the non-cancellable 
and, therefore, securely covenanted promises to David (cf. 2 Chron. 6.42). 
Cf. also Isa. 54.8 f. where a ob1y ton is illustrated by a reference to Gen. 8.21 f. 
(past op b> 4y). 

In the three references the Levites are called onbn onon (v. 18), 
oD O97 (v. 21b), and simply onbn (v. 22b8); and possibly the original 
text read simply 057 in all three cases. In the editorial v. 24 they are referred 
to as a mnDwo (cf. Zech. 12.12 f.). 

uo The confident expectation of the author of the original kernel of this 
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Jer. 33.14-26 does not assign any date to this assumed 
divine choice of Levi. Perhaps it is thought of here as vaguely 
contemporary with the Davidic covenant. Two other passages 
do, however, date the Levitic charter. One of these apparently 
traces it to Sinai. This is Deut. 10.8: ‘‘At that time God separated 
the tribe of Levi to carry the ark of the covenant of God, to 
stand before God to minister unto Him, and to bless in His 
name unto this day.” The words ‘‘at that time” certainly do 
not refer to the immediately preceding two verses of itinerary; 
they refer back to verses I-5, which are introduced by the same 
words and have to do with the giving of the Law at Sinai." 
This passage assumes that the Levites were commissioned at 
Sinai. 

The other passage dates the Levitic charter even earlier, 
i. e., already in Egypt. This is 1 Sam. 2.27 f."? An anonymous 
“man of God” addressing Eli refers to a revelation to the ‘‘house 
of his father’ in Egypt and its choice ‘‘out of all the érzbes of 
Israel” for priestly duty: to ascend the altar, to burn incense, 
to wear an ephod, and to receive portions of the offerings of 
Israel."3 Here Eli’s family (7’28 7°23) is clearly not a “family” 
at all but a tribe (cf. bx w -vaw b>), and it is only of the tribe 


section that the (then vacant) throne of David will again be occupied by a 
Davidide makes him earlier than the authors of such passages as Ju. 8.22 f. 
and 1 Sam. 8, who reject the monarchy in favor of the theocracy. The inter- 
polation of the second theme, the covenant with Levi, just at this point, makes 
it appear that its author, who gives equal importance to the Levites, is moving 
towards the theocratic principle, though this has not yet crystallized. The 
editor — the author of v. 24 — practically accuses the people of anarchy 
when they express their doubts concerning both the monarchy and the priest- 
hood. It is, he says, as though they deny the nationhood of Israel: ‘In their 
eyes My people is no longer a nation” (v. 24b). 

11 Note that these verses describe the making of the ark, which, in v. 8, 
is committed to the care of the Levites. Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Book of the 
Covenant,’’ HUCA, V, 1928, n. 182, p. 150. 

12 Tf the rule is valid that, with the passage of time, the priests went back 
further and further into antiquity for the sanction of their claims (cf. the 
Zadokites and then the Aaronides), Jer.33.14 ff., Deut. 10.8, and 1 Sam. 
2.27 ff. were composed in that order. 

43 In v. 27 the interrogative particle is obviously a dittograph and should 
be omitted. 
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of Levi that such things could be said as are said in v. 28.1% 
These verses therefore allude also to the Levitic covenant." 
According to v. 30a it was to have been permanent. But the 
reference to the Levitic covenant in 1 Sam 2.27 f. is only the 
introduction to a denunciation of the Levitic priests and the 
announcement that this covenant is no longer valid.™® 

In their setting, to be sure, verses 27-34 concern the priest- 
hood at Shilo in pre-monarchical days. But they were written 
in the early postexilic period.” Why? Probably to serve as an 
example and a warning to the contemporary Temple personnel of 
whose conduct the author did not approve. He wrote a new 
preface to the account of the battle of Eben-ezer (Ch. 4) and 
worked his moral into it. His criticism of the sons of Eli (actually 
of his own Levitic contemporaries) is contained in v. 29 f. He 
accuses them of greed; he says they grow fat from the offerings 
of Israel; they are contemptuous of God and His service. 

Now, this is temarkably similar to the critique of the priests 
of his day by the author of the book of Malachi. He also knows of 
a > ma. In fact his are the clearest of all the allusions to the 
Levitic covenant (Mal. 2.4-9). But, like the author of 1 Sam. 
2.27 ff., Malachi alludes to the covenant only to blame the 
priests of his day for its breach. He does not, it seems, anticipate 
or desire the abrogation of the priestly office. While apparently 
approving the institution as such he is critical of the persons 
that presently make up the Temple personnel. These priests 


4 The confusion between 38 n’3 and baw in this passage (cf. also v. 30a) 
is similar to the confusion in Jer. 33.24 (nnawn), Zech. 12.13 (1b nea nn), 
and Nu. 17.16 ff. (see above, n. 102). 

us With Ins 131 in v. 28 cf. Jer. 33.24. 

"6 Tt is suggested that this denunciation originally went no further than 
v. 34. This verse contains the sign which will authenticate the words of the 
“man of God” (cf. Ex. 3.12; Deut. 13.2 f.; 18.21 f.) and its logical place is at 
the end of his oracle. V. 35 f. are, accordingly, a later appendix and re-inter- 
pretation of the oracle, mirroring an inner-Levitic struggle (cf. 1 Ki. 2.27). 
Without this addition the oracle is an attack simply upon the Levites. — 
The words *naro oyo 7b n-rox xd wn in v. 33 may be a reader’s ironical or 
incredulous comment based on Jer. 33.18. It is possible, however, that they 
(and v. 32a?) are a gloss based on 1 Sam. 22.20. — Minor textual corruptions 
cause some obscurity. 

u7 As is generally admitted. 
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despise God’s name (1.6, 12a; 2.2a)."8§ They offer ‘‘polluted 
bread’”’ on the altar, and say, ‘‘The table of the Lord is con- 
temptible’”’ (1.7, 12). They call it a weariness and snuff at it 
(1.13a). They think blind, lame, and sickly animals good enough 
for sacrifices (1.8, 13b)."% In another direction, likewise, they 
have abused their priestly office: they have shown partiality 
(2.9) and caused many to stumble in the Law (2.8).%° So God 
is not pleased with them and wants no offering from their hands 
(1.10b, 13b). They have forfeited their rights under the Levitic 
covenant (2.8) and a fatal purge is in store for them (3.1-3). 

Malachi anticipates only the elimination of the corrupt 
members of the Jerusalem priesthood. He advocates a reform, 
but he does not appear to agree with those who, on ideological 
grounds, reject the Temple service’ and, along with it, the 
Temple personnel. Yet he does say, as matters stand it were 
better the doors of the Temple were closed and the holy fire 
not enkindled on the altar (1.10a). It has been noted’? that 
Malachi speaks thus in a context of universalism. And it may 
be that, if not hostile to the Temple cult and priests, he at 
least did not think them indispensable. 

The presence of anti-priestly elements is, at any rate, clearly 
attested by Deut. 33.11b. This is the concluding distich of the 
Levi strophe in the ‘“‘blessing of Moses.” It reads: “Smite 
through the loins them that rise against him — them that hate 
him, that they rise no more!’’3 These are the enemies of Levi, 
i. e. of the Levitic priesthood. The passage antedates P (Aaron 
is not involved) but can hardly be earlier than D since Levi 
stands for the priesthood. It is probably postexilic because of 
the mention of such threatening enemies of the Levitic group 


m8 Cf, 1 Sam. 2.30bf. 

u9 Cf, 1 Sam. 2.29. 

20 With the combination of sacrificial service and priestly torah in Malachi 
cf. 1 Sam. 2.28a (1235 Tax nev). 

%t Otherwise he would not urge the payment of tithes (cf. above, p. 20) 
and would condemn the sacrificial cult itself rather than merely malpractice 
in conjunction with the cult (cf. Mal. 1.8). 

12 Above, p. 14. 

13 With op and yioip’ cf. Nu. 16.2aa. 
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as the foregoing passages from this period have pictured.*4 
V. 11b can scarcely be separated from 11a where the wish that 
God may prosper Levi and find acceptable the work of his hands 
is itself polemical. Its apparent meaning is: let the priestly 
income be abundant and silence such as question the value of 
the priestly functions and functionaries. These functions are 
listed in gb—10 and have close affinities with 1 Sam. 2.28; Jer. 
33.18; Mal. 2.6-7a; Deut. 10.8, in passages where the Levitic 
covenant is prominently mentioned. It is possible that the Levi 
blessing also alludes to this covenant. V. 9b could be inter- 
preted as a repudiation of Malachi’s accusation in 2.8: "73 onnw 
157.25 And the puzzling 77’0n wx in v. 8 may also have reference 
to the Levitic covenant. It has been noted?”$ that this was thought 
of as a 10N-covenant, and it may be that the phrase 77’0Nn w'N 
here means: The man (Levi)? who enjoys a 70n-covenant 


™4 There are obvious alternatives: 1) that this half verse (11b) is a 
remnant of an ancient composition in which Levi is still a secular tribe having 
no connection with the priesthood, or 2) that the writer has in mind such 
individual ‘‘enemies” of the priestly ideology as certain pre-exilic prophets. 
But, however it may be with this half verse (and it seems to fit best the sug- 
gested period), 9b-10 is certainly Deuteronomic if not later, and if v. 11 was 
older it doubtless still had some connotation for the writer who gave the 
blessing its present form. 

5 Though here (in Deut. 32.11) Jn°712 might as easily refer to the cov- 
enant between God and Israel. 

36 Cf. above, p. 34, and n. 108. 

17 The wx in v. 8 is customarily understood to be Moses — or Aaron. 
The Moses interpretation is suggested by 8b (cf. Ex. 15.25). But it must be 
observed that 8b is only a vague reference to the traditions of the wilderness 
period, not actually in agreement with any of the received narratives. It is 
quite as plausible that its source is an unrecorded tradition concerning the 
Levites. The nearest approach to ga is the tradition in Ex. 32.26-29 and, 
again, the correspondence is only approximate, which suggests that v. 9a is 
also based upon a tradition which has not been preserved. But as much of 
Ex. 32.26-29 as does correspond to v. ga is told not of Moses but of Levi. 
Certainly the plural verbs in gb-10 have the Levites as their subject, which 
is logical only if 77’0n wx referred to their patronymic ancestor, Levi. (This 
argument holds even if gb-10 is secondary.) And the title in v. 8: 10x bby 
obviously interprets the whole passage in this fashion. — The Aaron inter- 
pretation of 77’0n wx is based on the false assumption that the Urim and 
Tummim were an invention of P (cf. 1 Sam. 14.41 [LXX] and Morgenstern, 
“A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” AJSL, LV, 1938, p. 38). 
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relationship with you (God). If this is so, the Levi blessing 
is further evidence that references to the Levitic covenant in 
early postexilic times were attempts on the part of the Temple 
personnel to defend their position against elements in the 
Judean population who questioned their authority. 

The numerous passages which reflect inner-priestly conflicts, 
presaging, or developing out of, the promulgation of P, are not 
germane in a description of the lay opposition to the religious 
authorities. There is, however, one passage usually reckoned 
among those which mirror inner-Levitic struggles which, when 
re-examined in the light of what has been said, seems pertinent 
here. It is the golden calf narrative of Ex. 32, and it concerns 
Aaron who there stands, not for the priesthood as against the 
Levites but for the Temple personnel as against the populace. 
The literary history of Ex. 32 is extremely complicated.” An 
originally neutral etiological saga appears to have provided 
the material for the polemic against idolatry which forms the 
literary kernel of this chapter."3° In this polemic it is the people 
who are blamed for their part in the making of the calf,"" as also 
in the secondary paragraphs 7-14, 25a+26-29, and 30-34.* 


28 Tt is not suggested that the word 7’on commonly has this meaning in 
the Bible — only that it could be so interpreted here. In Ps. 132.9 (cf. 2 
Chron. 6.41) 7Von stands in parallel relationship to 7372 and is possibly 
meant as a synonym. Cf. also Ps. 50.5 where *70n parallels *n13 °n75. 

9 The statements which follow are the results of a detailed analysis 
of the chapter the inclusion of which would give a disproportionate emphasis 
to this item. 

130 Ex. 32.1-6, 15a, 19 f., 35aba. 

31 Aaron’s role is secondary. Not he but the people initiate the proceed- 
ings. They threaten Aaron (note the hostility implied by ]778 by ayn bapn 
in v. 1) and demand that he make them a god. Not Aaron but the people are 
blamed by Moses (v. 20). And not Aaron but the people are punished (v. 35a). 
Aaron is not here the progenitor of the priesthood but merely the locum tenens 
of Moses, to whom, Moses being long absent, quite naturally (cf. 24.14) 
the people turn. 

132 Deut. 9.8-21 mentions Aaron only once (in v. 20) and there he appéars 
as an afterthought. The verse is clearly a gloss. The concluding words of v. 
19, which tell the effect of Moses’ intercession on behalf of the people, bring 
this thought to a conclusion. And it is only after this that Aaron is introduced— 
and nothing is said of the effect of Moses’ intercession on his behalf. With 
out v. 20, Deut. 9.8-21 knows only of the sin of the people. 
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It is only in three glosses, which are probably as late as P,*% 
that a spokesman for the people ‘‘talks back.’’ These are 32.21— 
24, 25b, and 35bf. In 25b and 35bf the glossator takes note of 
Aaron’s part in the preceding narrative and takes pains to 
point it out. His intention seems to be to shift the responsibility 
from the laity to the priests. And no doubt he has in mind the 
priesthood of his own day. The longer interpolation 21-24 is 
satirical. Aaron’s lame and almost humorous excuse does not 
sufficiently justify his deed. Definitely condemnatory words are 
directed to Aaron by Moses in v. 21.34 These unsavory allusions 
to Aargn, the hero of the Temple priesthood after the promulga- 
tion of P, attest a continuing popular dissatisfaction with the 
Temple personnel. 

Were it not that, subsequently, and until the close of the 
biblical canon, the priestly authorities gained mastery and them- 
selves authored, transmitted, and edited the most of our source 
material our evidence for all the facets of this disaffection would, 
without doubt, be more ample. 


CONCLUSION 


When this scattered material is assembled, organized, and 
viewed as a whole, it is quite impressive. Obviously, in the early 
postexilic period of Israel’s history there were many currents 
which ran counter to the main stream of contemporary Judaism. 

Against the trend towards the recognition, as the only 
legitimate sanctuary, of the Temple at Jerusalem, the inertia 
of the numbers who refused to abandon the accustomed shrines 
nearer home and defended the autonomy of their local cult 


33 But obviously not priestly in origin. 

34 aby] ANBN PSY Nan > aI Oyn 75 nwy nD. With this compare the con- 
demnatory phrase characteristic of the Deuteronomic edition of Kings: 
mdym1 AwM ONNA (2 Ki. 17.21) and $xiw’ n& NUN WR vad 72 BY *NwN (2 Ki. 
10.29) explained in v. b as 172 wy) bx-ma[3] Awe anim *day. For numerous other 
examples cf. the Hebrew Concordance s. v. 80m in the hiph‘il (see also above, 
p.3). Thus, in Ex. 32.21 Aaron is boldly equated with Jeroboam I and judged 
by Moses as harshly for his part in the making of the calf as is the Israelite 
king for installing the calf images at Beth-el and Dan, in the Deuteronomic 
edition of Kings. 
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centers made itself felt. It can not be denied that, to some extent, 
their opposition to the Temple was motivated by religious con- 
servatism, laxity, and even superstitious fear. Moreover, they 
were doubtless more receptive than the Jerusalem priests to 
influences which those authorities branded as ‘‘heathen.” But 
the dissidents also produced philosophers. who rationalized their 
motives and gave expression to an exalted theology and a noble 
universalism. They denied that God could be housed in any 
structure and insisted that His name is “great among the 
nations.” 

Also against the prevalent mode of worship these same or 
other dissident elements protested. In part they echoed the 
pre-exilic prophetic ideological opposition to all ritual as not 
consistent with the nature of deity. But more often their rejec- 
tion of ritual was qualified. Ranking righteousness higher than 
ritual they condemned the combination of ritual with un- 
righteousness. Or they articulated a preference for the ritual 
of prayer and song as against the ritual of sacrifice or as an 
acceptable substitute therefor. (This last was a significant and 
portentous step forward.) The highly individualistic view that 
the best of all possible offerings is the contrite heart was too 
radical to find more than occasional enunciation. The opposition 
to the sacrificial cult was one of the manifestations in this 
period of a religiously democratic sentiment — the sentiment 
that in religious matters men are, or should be, equal. It was 
probably this attitude which made for modifications in the laws 
of sacrifice in favor of the economically underprivileged. At 
any rate, the democratic nature of the whole aversion to the 
prevalent mode of worship is apparent. 

This democratic sentiment expressed itself even more vig- 
orously in criticism of the constituted religious authorities. At 
times it took the form of an ideal: ‘Would that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets!”’ or ‘‘Ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation!” At others it became a claim and a 
challenge: ‘Hath the Lord indeed spoken only with Moses? 
Hath He not spoken also with us?” The individual claimed 
religious autonomy and challenged the priests. The priests 
countered with intemperate accusations of rebelliousness and 
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religious anarchy, warned the people by describing the supposed 
fate of earlier rebels, and defended their authority by citing a 
presumed Levitic charter. But by their accusations, their warn- 
ings, and their search for legitimation, they betrayed their own 
insecurity and the strength of those who rose up against them. 

These conclusions are important. They add to our knowledge 
and understanding of early Judaism. They forward our search 
for the roots of later Judaism. They make up a chapter in the 
“pre-history” of Pharisaism*35 and the Synagogue. 


35 Cf. Lauterbach, The Pharisees and their Teachings, New York, 1930, 
Pp. 48-55, 64-67. 


THE SECOND PSALM 


ISAIAH SONNE, Hebrew Union College 


aN a homo novus in the field of biblical studies, I feel com- 
pelled to make the following preliminary remarks about 
the method adopted in this essay. In the first place, not being 
thoroughly versed in the vast professional literature, I could not 
follow the usual scientific construction which requires, as basis 
for one’s own theory, the passing in review of all the conjectures 
attempted up to date and the exposure of their shortcomings. 
Fortunately enough, to a certain extent, this work has recently 
been done in a superb manner by Dr. Morgenstern in his brilliant 
essay on 12 1pvi.t Our own essay in fact owes its stimulus to 
this work. 

Secondly, I am well aware of the fact that in many respects 
my approach is out of date, and does not keep pace with the 
latest fashion? rather it goes back to the rational-historical 
approach prevailing a century ago. At that time, the biblical 
text was considered chiefly as an old document, the genuineness 
and authenticity of which had to be established through a 
prescribed scientific procedure, in which palaeography and con- 
text are the basic tools aiding the reconstruction of the genuine 
text. The former tends to show the process of the alterations 
which unwittingly crept into the text; the latter explains the 
alterations introduced into it consciously. In a way, therefore, 
biblical criticism was considered a branch of historical studies, 
and the most conspicuous representatives came from the ranks 
of the new historical schools in Germany. In spite of all the 


1 JOR., vol. 32 (1942), pp. 371-385. 

2 One catches a glimpse of the modern trend in the following statement: 
“The Messianic traits in this Psalm make its interpretation simple. What 
king is referred to is immaterial from the present point of view.” (W. O. By: 
Oesterley, A Fresh Approach to The Psalmis, 1937, p. 187). 
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limitations of this approach it seems to me that, under certain 
circumstances, especially when used with due caution, the 
historical method still remains the best guide for the handling 
of textual obscurities. 

One of the features of the desired procedure consists in the 
temporary elimination from the text of all the passages which 
appear questionable, either because of their formal irregularities 
or because of their obscurity and the inconsistency of their 
contents. We simply consider all these passages as lacunae, 
or rather as so many X-es which have to be determined by 
means of the remaining unquestioned and well known parts. 
In other words, we proceed more algebraico and try to find the 
unknown elements on the basis of the known. It is now easy 
to see how essential it is for our purpose to establish the general 
character of the whole text in question before we try to fill 
the lacunae and to substitute our emendations for the X-es. 

In our specific case, therefore, the first problem we have to 
face is whether the scene described in the first three verses of 
the Psalm, namely that of a gathering of nations conspiring 
against their ruler, reflects a real historical event or represents 
rather a messianic eschatological picture. The controversy on 
this point can be traced back to the first century and runs 
through the various exegetical schools of the Middle Ages down 
to our time. We do not intend to consider all the arguments for 
the one or the other interpretation, but we think that one im- 
portant instance has been overlooked in the discussion. As far 
as I could examine the matter, those among the exegetes who 
maintain the messianic eschatological point of view base their 
opinion mainly upon v. 2c wo by) ma dy ‘against the Lord 
and against His annointed,” v. 7:28 7NN 22 °ON TON TT... TIDON 
... pnt? on “I will tell.... The Lord said unto me: Thou 
art My son, This day have I begotten Thee,” and v. 12a: 72 1pwi 
‘‘Kiss the son.”’ Without these passages I doubt whether so many 
scholars would be inclined to take into serious consideration the 
eschatological explanation of the Psalm. 

Now even a superficial examination of our Psalm shows that 
none of these three passages is devoid of formal irregularities 
and that two of them (7, 12) offer almost insoluble difficulties 
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as to content. As matter of fact almost all the verses of our 
Psalm are composed of two parallel parts (a, b) with three 
beats to each. But the three verses in question form an excep- 
tion and contain an additional part (c). As for vv. 7 and 12, 
these have always been known as a crux interpretum and are 
still awaiting a satisfactory interpretation. According, therefore, 
to the procedure we propose, all three passages, being question- 
able, have to be eliminated for the time being, so that the re- 
construction of the whole text may be undertaken while prac- 
tically disregarding those passages. And all the more so because 
our Psalm, as a whole, except for the three passages from which 
a messianic interpretation can be inferred, is one of the most 
transparent with regard both to meaning and to metrical form. 
Thus the fact that such clarity vanishes whenever messianic 
allusions appear must make us suspicious of their authenticity. 

Let us therefore consider the three passages as so many X-es 
and try to reconstruct the text out of the remaining verses. 
The Psalm starts with a vivid picture of a gathering of regional 
vassal kings} and princes conspiring against their sovereign 
ruler; they wish to cast off their bands of dependence (vv. 
1-3, leaving out 2c because of its formal irregularity). In a 
dramatic move, the psalmist transfers us from the earthly 
scene to the heavens, the seat of Yahweh who alone decides the 
fate of nations. There Yahweh ‘mocks at the enterprise of the 


3 The usual translation of pax ’25o “‘kings of the earth” has led most of 
the modern commentators to the conclusion that the Psalm reflects a uni- 
versalistic perspective, characteristic of post-exilic Judaism. But there exists 
no reason for translating the phrase otherwise than according to its earlier 
meaning ‘“‘kings of the land,” here elliptically for “‘kings of the land of the 
Philistines,” after Jer. 27.21: oxnvby yrs 1Dbo b>. This verse has been over- 
looked by Kimhi who remarks in his commentary that the Philistine rulers 
were never styled kings (o*nvb» *370 NOX ONIpY OIpD DIwa INT Ndw °D DY AN) 
As matter of fact, not only at the time of Jeremiah are they called kings but 
already in the famous cuneiform inscription of Sennacherib’s campaign 
against Palestine we find: Zidqa, king of Askelon; Padi, king of Ekron, Metinti, 
king of Ashdod; Zillibel, king of Gaza (cp. G. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, 
1878, p. 303 ff.). Obviously the poet, a contemporary of the events, did not 
feel the need to mention the name of the nations in revolt; they were well 
known to his listeners. 
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rebellious kings and tells them that He has established His 
king upon Zion. It is His supreme decree to which they have to 
bow (vv. 4-6). At this point the lucidity of the text disappears 
and obscurity sets in (v. 7), this being the first Jacwna in our text. 
When the text resumes its clarity, we realize that, in the mean- 
time, the direction of Yahweh’s speech has shifted from the 
rebellious kings to the king of His own choice. To him Yahweh 
assures the subjection of the rebellious kings and a crushing 
victory over them (vv. 8-9). Sure of Yahweh’s decision, the 
psalmist returns to the earthly scene where the regional rulers 
are still debating and advises them to ‘‘serve Yahweh with fear, 
and...’ For the second time the text becomes obscure, and 
the Setorid lacuna sets in (11b-12a). The clarity returns when 
the psalmist threatens the rebellious kings saying that unless 
they bow to Yahweh’s will they will succumb to His wrath 
(v. 12b). 

Let us start our reconstruction with the last lacuna, and 
venture the solution of the extremely tortured phrase 13 1pv). 
We shall bear in mind that the preceding verse in its second 
part myna bn is anything but regular. It consists of only two 
beats, contrary to the metrical form which requires three beats. 
Moreover, as pointed out by modern commentators, “‘and rejoice 
with trembling”’ hardly constitutes the required parallelism to 
“serve Yahweh with fear’ AN73 M7 Ms ay. We therefore include 
I1b in the lacuna and try its reconstruction on the basis of IIa. 
In looking for the most fitting parallelism to ‘‘serve Yahweh ...”’ 
we at once realize that the most satisfactory one would be 
“And prostrate yourselves before Him...’ As a matter of fact 
the two expressions frequently occur together in the Bible. 
Compare for instance Ex. 23.24: xb) ommbeb ainnwn xd 
otayn; Deut. 8.19: onb noinnwad ont3ay); Judg. 2.19: 
ond ninnwady otayd; Jer. 13.10, and especially II Ki. 
17.35: LOI yn ROY en Wann, NOY STs Tn 8? 
nnnwn 15. WN ynis ... 717° ON oN °D.’ Our Hebrew 
text in 11b would then read: ynnwn Atyra 153.4 


4It is true, the classic style of syntax would require a.) mtyna ynnwn 1d) 
or b.) 1mnwn 1b aay a1. Nevertheless, I do not consider this sufficient reason 
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Examining carefully the whole Jacuna, composed of 11b and 
12a "3 1pw) MTy 73 yon, and considering it as a unit, we cannot 
fail to realize that it still presents striking traces of the genuine 
text nnnwn mya 11. Indeed, the emendation of 19°n into iy) 
will hardly provoke any protest, since most of the modern 
exegetes had to. introduce 1b anyway. Not so transparent, at 
first glance, appears the transformation of ynnwn into 73 1pv). 
Not only the misreading of certain letters has to be explained 
but also the transposition of the word 1nnwn from v. II to v. 12 
as well as its division into two words. 

Curiously enough, by allowing for the vacant space pro- 
duced by those changes of position, we gain a clear insight into 
the complicated process that transformed the lucid text into a 
puzzling riddle. As matter of fact, the transposition of the last 
word from v. IIb to v. 12a clearly indicates that, in the MS, 
after the word m7y72 preceding nnnwn, there was a gap larger 
than that dividing two words of the same verse. We are led to 
suppose that this space originated from the fading of the right 
part of the first letter n of nnnwn. The remaining left part, which 
in the old Aramaic script is almost a vertical line, is identical 
with the letter 3 in the same alphabet. And so we get } instead of 
n to start with, followed by w. The deformation of the first n 
caused the copyist to read p instead of the second n following 
w, since nw) did not make sense. We must bear in mind that 
p and n are very similar in the old Aramaic alphabet. Thus we 
gain some insight into the transformation of the first three letters 
nvn into pw). More difficult to explain are the alterations to 
which the last three letters 1m have been subjected. But again 


for a further emendation of the text, because the poet might purposely have 
deviated from the classic pattern. As matter of fact, he seems to have ruled out 
a) because he wanted 113y and wnnvn to form the beginning and the end 
respectively of the verse (cp. also Ps. 72.11: ON b> orcbn ba 1b Vinnwa) 
y7172y°). On the other hand, b) would make the caesura of the verse 
equivocal; m71y73) could be connected erroneously with the first hemistich 
(...n1% //  mayra aN. ‘7 ne Ay, and mNva could easily be attached 
to the second hemistich ...n 1b mynayaxva_ // ‘7 ny yay). In order to 
prevent such disturbances of rythm during the recitation, the Psalmist might 
have thought it advisable to make use of poetic license and to depart from 
the classic form, preferring the unequivocal nnnvn ATyI3 vd). 
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we are aided by allowing for the factor of space. For the division 
of the word into two entailed, of course, another vacancy. At 
that point there was a space larger than that dividing two 
letters belonging to the same word. As in the case of the trans- 
position from v. II to v. 12, here too we must suppose that the 
additional space originated in the fading of a part of the letter n. 
This time, however, the left part of the letter vanished, so that 
the copyist had only the remaining right part which, in the 
old alphabet. as well as in the new, forms a perfect 1, and he 
thus got his first word pw). That 3, 9 and 1 are very similar in 
the old alphabet and therefore easily exchanged, is generally 
known and needs no special emphasis. Hence our copyist, having 
1pv2 in his text divided from the following two 0, could not help 
reading them 12, the only construction which made sense.5 

We shall now endeavor to find the solution of the other X, 
and to fill the lacuna of v. 7. Our procedure will remain the same 
as before with the difference, however, that in this case we are 
unable to make as much use of the parallelismus membrorum and 
will have to fix our attention more on the whole situation in 
order to find the missing link. The description of the situation, 
as we have seen above, is clear; the only cleavage in the whole 
picture appears in Yahweh's speech (vv. 6-9) in which we feel 
the lack of transition from the rebellious kings (v. 6) to His 
chosen king (v. 8). This transition as well as the beginning of 
Yahweh’s speech to His king are to be sought in our lacuna 
(v. 7). Now it is safe to assume that Yahweh’s first words directed 
to His chosen king were somewhat parallel to those which He 
directed to the rebellious kings and that they consisted in the 


SIt is worth while to note that Symmachos has here TpocKkvyncare — 
v0 (Syriac) which is the usual translation of »nnwn. Can we assume that 
Symmachos still had the genuine uncorrupted text »nnwn? If so, he could 
not, according to our conjecture, have had the word 73, and yet he renders 
the word 73 by Kavapa@s — nx127. We may try to explain the coexistence of 
nnnvn and 13 the following way. Symmachos’ text might have come from a 
copy in which the corrupted text 13 1pw) had been corrected on the margin 
and changed into nnnvn. A copyist who did not realize that the correction 
ynnvn was meant to take the place of two words (12 1pv2) took it as substitute 
for pw) alone and consequently wrote in his copy 73 Vinnwn. 
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solemn announcement of the appointment of His king. In the 
one case the announcement aimed at deterring the rebellious kings 
from their futile enterprise and at producing their submission; 
in the other case the announcement sought to encourage His 
chosen king to remain firm in his sovereignty. Such parallelism 
is also indicated formally in the word »38 which appears in v. 6 
as well as in v. 7. (01° °28 ..°NDD] °381). Consequently 
in the same way as Yahweh announces emphatically to the 
rebellious kings: ‘“Yet I have anointed my king’... (v. 6) 
»95p "nDD} °IN1, we may reasonably expect Yahweh to apprise His 
anointed king in a similar solemn formula: ‘I have appointed 
thee king...’’ The assurance of his victory over the rebellious 
kings as expressed in vv. 8-9 (vava oyqn. ..qnom oO) MINN) 
brn) would then follow as the logical corollary to Yahweh's 
announcement in v. 7. We therefore suggest the following 
reconstruction of this verse: // pnabon my uw / (2...) bx mDOR 

Db’) mink) “I will tell (?=the king of My choice): I 
have appointed thee king,” followed by v. 9: ‘‘And have given 
nations’? i?” 

At first glance our suggested text appears toto coelo different 
from the masoretic text, and it seems almost impossible to 
think that the latter could ever have originated in the former. 
But upon closer examination we realize that the process of 
transformation followed the usual pattern of text alteration 
known in the scientific field of documentary research. To begin 
with, it should not be difficult to recognize our reconstructed 
text Pnobon m7 738 in the last part of v. 7: pnt? avn ux. We 
shall only bear in mind that the Tetragrammaton, already in 
ancient times, was often rendered in an abbreviated form, such 
as ‘1, 7, or 17”, and that, in the old Aramaic alphabet, the letter 
7, when the top happened to be split, could easily be misread ¥. 
Provided the copyist believed he had ..5”7 8 instead of 
_.. pa ‘7 uw he could not help reading the remaining letters 
sn7>*, > and 7 being almost identical in the old Aramaic 
alphabet. 

Now the copyist or some reader could not fail to realize that: 
snd» ovr es ‘This day I have begotten thee,” put in the mouth 
of Yahweh, was too gross an anthropomorphism to be left without 
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further explanation. He therefore added, probably on the margin, 
the explanatory note 7n8 22 1°58 “ox “‘He said unto him thou 
art My son.” In other words: 7’n7° ov °3N has to be taken fig- 
uratively and means that Yahweh has adopted the king as son.® 
There still remains to be found the equation of the last X 
left in our verse, namely (?mm pn) bx m7DoK, indeed a crux 
interpretum. We have seen above that on the basis of the context 
we have paraphrased this X and rendered the verse: “I will 
tell to the king of My choice: I have appointed..... ” Now if 
our supposition that the Psalm reflects a real historical event 
is true, it would be logical to look for the name of a king who 
could be meant by “‘the king of My choice.” If we apply the 
palaeographical tool we shall find that the best solution of our 
equation is the name Hezekiah \pin. As matter of fact, even a 
superficial examination shows how easily pin can be misread 
mi pn, the more so if we bear in mind that the letter t in the old 
alphabet is the smallest of the letters and that it could have 
been easily overlooked in a somewhat faded manuscript as that 
of our copyist seems to have been; and also that the Tetragram- 
maton is often abbreviated into 17°. Moreover, if the copyist 
wrote at a time when the Psalms in general were already attrib- 


‘It may be noted that, in his own way, already Don Isaac Abravanel 
sensed that the phrase 7nx 133 > oN is an explanatory one, indicating the 
metaphorical sense of the following 7>n7> (Cp. Yeshuot Meshiho, ed. Karlsruh, 
1828, sec. III, chap. 3, p. 34a: 1D ¥y IDwAdS mA 1D TIT ONAIS SonDM 
bx anpox piosn nbnna 7px qont>*’ noosa oD yn NIDDK *yinynn 
%y ‘ae xdw otna a5 ya pn D8 ANDON 9DNA TIT... INN 1a ON IRN A pn 
mbox 937) D0 anw ban... Nn RA Prin ty by qenths orem oor 
TNS 923 O37NIM) ODNIT OAMAyd OMDINY OPM OF 129 TWD 5'4 Von by). 

Among modern scholars, I find Gunkel pointing out that the phrase 
MN& *3 IK is a typical formula of adoption and is used here by the Psalmist 
in order to indicate that 7°n75° should be understood figuratively. (Cf. H. 
Gunkel, Ausgewaehlte Psalmen, 1911, p. 13: ‘Dass auch hier ein bildlicher 
Sinn gemeint ist, zeigt die Form des Gottespruchs: die Worte ‘Du bist mein 
Sohn”’ sind die Formel der Adoption.”” Abravanel and Gunkel, however, 
attributing the phrase 7°n7» on °2N as well as the explanatory 7nx 12°58 DN 
to the psalmist himself and not respectively to a scribal error and to a later 
glossator, fail to explain why the psalmist used the term yn» at all, if he 
felt that it is not appropriate with reference to God and that it needed a 
comment. 
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uted to David, he could not help reading, or even correcting, 
m7? pn instead of pin. The entire verse reads therefore: 77508 
spna>on ma us wPpin ON.7 

What historical event in Hezekiah’s reign does our Psalm 
reflect? Obviously our first guess tends to connect it with the 
miraculous deliverance of Jerusalem from the siege of Senna- 
cherib (7o1 B.C.). And, in fact, some of the commentators, 
have already referred our Psalm to Sennacherib’s defeat before 
Jerusalem. However, upon deeper consideration of the whole 
picture of the Psalm, especially after our reconstruction of v. 7, 
such interpretation appears unsatisfactory. For one thing, the 
salient points in the Psalm, the two climactic verses 6-7, indicate 
clearly that the scene took place at the very beginning of Heze- 
kiah’s reign, yes, at his accession to the throne (720 'B:G:)e lt 
so, our Psalm would indicate that after the death of Hezekiah’s 
predecessor, King Ahaz, some of the local kings, probably petty 
rulers over Philistine cities subject to Judah, planned to seize 
the opportunity to cast off Judah’s domination. 

Do we have any other source corroborating such an event? 
We have only to read the passage in Isa. 14.28-32: qbo7 nv nwa 
ym wawp °D 720 waw 7av3 > 79 nwbp cnown Ox wn NwDT TT IMs 
Tes IO 7a aNd MY? TD)... YS xx’. ‘In the year that king 
Ahaz died was this oracle: Rejoice not, O Philistia, all of thee, 
because the rod that smote thee is broken: For out of the serpent’s 
root shall come forth a basilisk...... What then shall one answer 
the messengers of the nation? That Yahweh hath founded Zion...” 
Who will deny the striking affinity of this oracle with the scene 
pictured in our Psalm? And is not the answer to be given to the 
‘messengers of the nation”’ decidedly parallel to Yahweh’s words 


7 At first v. 7 may appear more appropriate before v. 6, in which Yahweh 
proclaims that He has already anointed His king. For reasons of his own, 
Briggs proposes the transposition of 7a before 6. But we shall bear in mind 
that, according to the Biblical and especially the prophetic concept, God’s 
decision is regarded as a fait accompli. No wonder therefore that, in the mind 
of the psalmist, Hezekiah was practically anointed king before he was aware. 
Similarly Samuel announces to Saul that Yahweh has taken away the king- 
dom from him, and “‘has given it to a neighbour of thine”’ (David) long before 
Samuel himself knew who was to succeed Saul (cp. I Sam. 15.28: nx ‘7 9p 
spo awn yd mnn poyo Pew nab). 
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directed unto the nations: ‘‘Yet I have anointed My king upon 
Zion 0 38 

Indeed, the famous cuneiform inscription which reports 
Sennacherib’s campaign against Hezekiah, tells us that the 
towns captured in Judah were given to the Philistine kings who 
remained loyal to Assyria. There is every reason to assume that 
this was the general policy of the Assyrian conquerors and that 
Sennacherib’s predecessors acted in the same way. Since Ahaz 
was always loyal to Assyria, he probably received some of the 
Philistine towns captured by Tiglath-Pileser. It now goes without 
saying that the rulers of these towns would not miss the tempting 
opportunity offered by Ahaz’s death (especially if it coincided 
with the death of Tiglath-Pileser as many scholars maintain) 
of trying to regain their independence. The conspiracy referred 
to in our Psalm was therefore directed not only against Judah 
but also, or even chiefly, against Assyria, Judah’s protector. 
This would explain the use of the plural in v. 3: ... m0. 
wamay, which probably induced the copyist or some reader to 
add: 1mwe byi mim dy in v. 2. Actually, however, the plural refers 
to Judah and Assyria. 


‘True, this oracle is anything but clear, and the modern exegetes are 
somewhat skeptical about the authenticity of the heading: ‘‘In the year that 
King Ahaz died.”’ Nevertheless, all of this does not substantially affect our 
suggested reconstruction of 1pin for m7 pn. It would affect only our opinion 
about the date of the composition not our view of its meaning. Indeed, what- 
ever we may think of the heading in Isa. 14.28, one thing is certain, namely, 
that at the time it was written, certain literary circles, endeavoring to collect 
old epic songs, especially those connected with the deeds of Hezekiah and 
Isaiah, had knowledge of a tradition (whether true or legendary is immaterial) 
of a Philistine rebellion against Judah during the interregnum between Ahaz 
and Hezekiah. Otherwise no one would have thought of tracing to the “year 
that king Ahaz died” the above mentioned oracle against the Philistines. 
Should therefore the heading in Isaiah prove to be a later addition, our Psalm 
would still refer to a rebellion of Philistines (if not a real, then a legendary 
one) at the time of Hezekiah’s accession to the throne. We would only have 
to place its composition in a period when the tradition of that rebellion was 
widely current in the literary circles which added the above mentioned 
heading. If, however, the heading in Isa. 14.28 be authentic, which seems to 
us more likely, the composition of the Psalm might be placed in the very 
period of Hezekiah’s accession to the throne and might even have originated 
in Isaiah’s circle. 
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In the light of this consideration, the emphasis laid upon 
Hezekiah’s appointment by Yahweh in the central verses of our 
Psalm assumes new and special significance. It is generally 
known that, even under the reign of Ahaz, there still was an 
anti-Assyrian faction in Judah. Obviously the rebellious Phil- 
istine towns tried to make common cause with that faction and 
pointed out that Judah, instead of remaining a vassal state and 
an instrument of oppression in the hand of Assyria, would do 
better by joining the anti-Assyrian coalition in order to regain 
its own independence. Our psalmist, probably belonging to 
Isaiah’s circle opposed to any coalition, inverts the positions and 
the terms. Hezekiah, the king of Judah, far from being a vassal 
to Assyria, derives his sovereignty over Judah and the subjected 
kings not from Assyria but exclusively from Yahweh. Thus the 
emphasis: ‘‘Truly it is I that have established My king upon 
Zion,” I Yahweh have appointed thee king’’ — I Yahweh and 
not the Assyrian ruler. Furthermore ‘‘I have given nations for 
thine inheritance... .’’ I Yahweh and not Assyria. Far from being 
an instrument in the hand of Assyria, it is Assyria which is My 
instrument, ‘‘the rod of Mine anger,”’ in Isaiah’s language, or in 
the Psalmist’s language ‘“‘the rod of iron,’ with which Judah 
shall crush the rebellious kings (1173 vawa oynn). 

This may also shed light upon the obscure verse of Isa. 14.32: 
}V¥ ID? ANT dD Pa »oNbD my’ 70). The meaning can be paraphrased 
as follows: How shall Hezekiah answer the kings of the Philis- 
tines who ask Judah’s renunciation of the Philistine towns 
which Judah received as a vassal state of Assyria? The answer 
is: ‘Yahweh has founded the kingdom of Zion.”’ The basis of 
Zion’s domination is not Assyria but Yahweh. 

Having reached this point, we venture to exceed the mere 
palaeographical limits and to embark on a question concerning 
the position of our Psalm in the Psalter. According to the gen- 
erally accepted view, this Psalm is really the first in the entire 
collection, the previous one being considered an introductory 
Psalm added by the compiler. In view of the fact that our Psalm 
stands apart from the series of the so-called Davidic Psalms 
immediately following, modern scholars wonder what may be 
the circumstance to which the Psalm owes its distinguished 
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first place in the Book. Our suggested reconstruction enables us 
to advance a plausible explanation. Let us assume, with some 
scholars, that the Book of Psalms, in its present form, constitutes 
the last stage of a long process of collecting Israel’s religious and 
national songs, the beginning of which goes back to the ‘‘Men 
of Hezekiah king of Judah.” It certainly would not be surprising 
to see that a collection of religious and national songs undertaken 
under Hezekiah’s auspices should start with a hymn celebrating 
this king’s coronation. 

Now our Psalm which, according to the suggested recon- 
struction, contains in its climactic verses (6-7) Yahweh’s solemn 
announcement to Hezekiah: "I have appointed thee king,’ 
seems to be precisely such a coronation hymn. Little wonder 
therefore that the Psalm was put at the head of the first col- 
lection of Psalms under Hezekiah and that it has maintained its 
prominent position in all of the later revisions. 

Since, in finding the key for our reconstruction, we were 
greatly aided by the formal aspect of the Psalm, we think it 
proper to conclude our reflections by putting in due relief 
another formal aspect of this Psalm, namely, the symmetrical 
arrangement of the verses. 

Contemplating our Psalm as a whole, I am impressed by 
the perfectly symmetrical form it assumes after our reconstruc- 
tion. The first three verses correspond to the last three. Both 
tercets, in fact, refer to the scene at the gathering place of the 
rebellious kings on earth. There is however a change in the 
Psalmist’s attitude. In the first tercet, he appears as a mere 
observer of the foolish enterprise of the kings, while in the last 
tercet, the Psalmist assumes the stature of an active prophet, 
admonishing the kings to give up their foolish plans in order to 
avoid Yahweh’s wrath. This change from poet and observer to 
participating prophet was brought about by the psalmist’s 
presence at the scene in heaven described in the six verses 
between the two tercets. Within this section, again, the central 
two verses (6-7) stand out in bold relief through the emphatic 
“Ego” with which Yahweh’s solemn announcement of Hezekiah’s 
enthronement is introduced. The central verses are so closely 
connected with each other that no parallelism is to be found 
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within any of them but, like two parts of one and the same verse, 
each verse corresponds to the other. These verses form the axis 
of the Psalm’s symmetrical structure. 
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2a. Substitute for 13x'n’ accepted by modern exegetes. 

2*, M. invvn by) mm by — Gloss, seeking to explain the use of the plural 
yon in the following verse (cp. above 52). It may be remarked that the 
appearance of Yahweh here in the original text would considerably deprive 
v. 4 of its dramatical effect. 

zab. Emendation suggested by us (cp. above 49, 50). 

7*, M. ans 733 »bx ~px — Gloss, dependent on II Sam. 9.34, and seeking 
to define the following corrupted phrase 7n19" ova "x (cp. above 50, note 
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8*. M. 200 bxw— Generally considered as a gloss, dependent on the 
narrative of the David-Solomon story (II Ki. 5.7), the narrative which 
furnished also the gloss to v. 9. 

11, Substitute for 713 1pw) my 7a won suggested by us (cp. above 46). 

12*. M. 7717 — Out of place, taken from Ps. 3.6: TaNn O1yv7 777). 

12**, M. 13 °p1n b> swe — Generally considered later addition. 
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ASPECTS OF THE RABBINIC CONCEPT OF ISRAEL! 
A STUDY IN THE MEKILTA? 


By MAX KADUSHIN, New York City 


ip 


THE CONCEPT OF ISRAEL} 


SRAEL designates in rabbinic literature, and to us, a specific 
people, the Jews. It is the concept which expressed and evoked 
throughout all the stages of this people’s history its sense of 
nationhood. ‘‘Scripture,’’ say the Rabbis, ‘‘designates them as 
a nation, as it says ‘And who is like Thy people Israel, a nation 
one in the earth’ (I Chron. 17.21),’’4 the Rabbis thus adducing 
sound Scriptural warrant for their own national self-conscious- 
ness. In whatever respects the rabbinic concept of Israel may 
differ from its biblical antecedent, the core of the concept, the 
awareness of nationhood, remains the same. Without the con- 
cept of Israel, or some other equivalent, there would have been 
no Jewish people, no Bible, no rabbinic literature. It is an excel- 
lent example of the way in which an organic concept interprets, 
organizes and oft-times creates the facts of experience. 
The rabbinic concept of Israel, however, has an individuality 
of its own, certain qualities which distinguish it from its biblical 
antecedent.’ The Rabbis’ high regard for the dignity of Israel, 


tI wish to thank Professor Louis Ginzberg for his annotations to these 
pages; like his annotations to my books The Theology of Seder Eliahu and 
Organic Thinking, they are marked here with his initials. The Theology of 
Seder Eliahu is referred to hereafter as TE and Organic Thinking as OT. 

2 References by volume and page are to Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, ed. 
Jacob Z. Lauterbach (Philadelphia, 1933-1935, 3 vols.). I have also utilized 
the translation in this edition, though occasionally departing from it. 

sbx-w is the term used throughout in the Mekiléa; bx.w’ nox occurs 
once — II, 29. 

4 II, 206. 


5 See OT, Chap. IV, section V. 
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for instance, results in a kind of equalitarianism that practically 
nullifies the biblical institution of the Hebrew slave. Menial 
personal services by the Hebrew slave, such as washing the feet 
of the master, or helping the latter with his shoes, or carrying 
him in a litter, are forbidden, though the master’s son or pupil, 
significantly enough, are permitted to do these things.° The 
master may not even change the trade of the Hebrew slave, let 
alone force him to engage in any sort of “humiliating”? work.7 
The Rabbis interpret ‘‘Because he (the slave) fareth well with 
thee” (Deut. 15.16) to mean that he must fare equally as well 
as the master, and this interpretation is then applied to the 
matters of food and drink and bed.® Indeed, the question is 
raised whether he should be called ‘‘slave”’ at all, since it is a term 
of opprobrium.’ Again, to the Rabbis, love for one another is 
implicit in the very term “Israel” itself. ‘“Thine enemy” (Ex. 
23.4), they say therefore, cannot really apply to an Israelite at 
all, and if it does the enmity is such as between a father and son 
who have quarreled, fleeting and temporary.'® Let us present 
but one more indication that the rabbinic concept differs, in 
certain respects, from the biblical concept of Israel. The tre- 
mendous importance of Israel, in the eyes of the Rabbis, renders 
significant every detail of its history, and so the Rabbis endeavor 
to make definite and specific what may be indefinite and blurred 


6 TIT, 5-6. 

7 III, 6. The passage also discusses other conditions of labor for the Hebrew 
slave. 

8 III, 14. The master must also provide food for the Hebrew slave’s wife 
and children — III, 9-10. 

9III, 4. In these statements concerning the Hebrew slave, we have an 
illustration of the manner in which rabbinic theology is imbedded in the 
Halakah. 

“On the Hebrew slave see my lectures on wimp where I show that the 
tannaitic tradition had no longer any ‘facts’ about the institution of Hebrew 
slavery. The tannaitic statements about the 12» 72y prove nothing but that 
later generations tried to explain from their point of view conditions of the 
past” — L. G. We have been endeavoring to present ‘‘the point of view” of the 
“later generations’ — the rabbinic — and to indicate that that point of view 
differed from the one which governed and made possible “‘the conditions of 
the past,’’ namely, the biblical institution of the Hebrew slave. 

te ITI, 163-4. 
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in the biblical account. The year in which Israel went out of 
Egypt did not have to be intercalated;* they went out in the 
day-time ;? they went out armed ; and, the biblical “six hundred 
thousand... beside children’? (Ex. 12.37) means, according to 
one authority, exclusive of women, children and infants whilst 
another takes it to be exclusive of women, children and old 
men. 

The rabbinic concept of Israel has a distinct individuality 
of its own, then, differs from the biblical concept, despite the 
unbroken continuity of national self-consciousness. In the pre- 
ceding paragraph, we did no more than to suggest this difference, 
only touching on a few of the distinctive qualities of the rabbinic 
concept. The national self-consciousness of Israel in the rabbinic 
period is, however, like a texture woven of many strands, each 
with its own rich color yet blending harmoniously with all the 
rest. In other words, Israel is an organic concept. Its significance 
is manifold, for it takes on meanings, shadings, connotations, 
from the other concepts interwoven with it in the rabbinic com- 
plex of thought. More, Israel is a fundamental organic concept. 
It possesses, therefore, a number of aspects varied and definite 
enough in their own right to be crystallized into terms, which 
we characterize as sub-concepts.'’ Only by tracing the pattern 
made by the interrelation of Israel and its sub-concepts with 
all the other concepts can we begin to grasp the meaning of the 
concept; but that alone is not sufficient. We must also study the 
leit-motifs running through the complex as a whole and which 
affect Israel as they do all the other concepts. These leit-motifs, 
or emphatic trends as we have called them elsewhere, account, 
among other things, for such differences between the biblical 
and the rabbinic concepts of Israel as we have noticed above. 
In sum, there can be no succinct definition of the concept of 
Israel. We can merely indicate its relationships and depict its 
qualities, and by doing this shed light on the manner of its 
effectiveness. 


mJ, 14!. 27, 74. 
137, 174. “J, 109. 
15 On the relation of the fundamental concept to its sub-concepts, see On, 
pp. 181-4. 
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Nationality went hand-in-hand with universality in rabbinic 
thought, as the modern authorities have noticed.%* What made 
this ‘two-fold character’ of rabbinic thought possible was not 
only the universal quality of certain rabbinic concepts but the 
fact that all the rabbinic concepts, including the concept of 
Israel, were organically interrelated. Rabbinic thought is a uni- 
tary complex. If, therefore, we recognize certain concepts such 
as God’s love, His justice, Man, Derek Erez, to be patently uni- 
¥ersal in scope we may be sure that this universal quality is not 
confined to these concepts alone but affects the other concepts 
as well. We shall learn that Israel, the very concept expressive 
of nationality, is strongly affected by the quality of universality. 
The latter frequently acts as a check upon the former. The or- 
ganic complex of rabbinic thought is extremely flexible, allowing 
now one concept to be stressed, now another, particularly in 
the case of the fundamental concepts. Thus, there are occasions 
when Torah, or God’s love, or God’s justice are stressed rather 
than Israel. A concept may then be so heavily accented, so dis- 
tinctly individualized, that it is entirely dissociated, for the time 
being, from Israel. Sometimes Israel is even subordinated to 
another fundamental concept, or vice versa. But universality 
does more than act as a check upon nationality in rabbinic 
thought. It combines with nationality in the concept of Gerim, 
Proselytes, which is a sub-concept of Israel. Rabbinic thought, 
hence, owes its ‘‘two-fold character” to the organic coherence 
of the concepts as well as to the specific qualities exhibited by 
the individual concepts. The national self-consciousness, ex- 
pressed through the concept of Israel, itself had the two-fold 
character of nationality and universality. Broad enough to take 
universal humanity into its orbit, it also possessed the inestimable 
advantages of being focussed in the common life and daily ex- 
perience of a living people, the advantages, in other words, of 
an organic concept. 

Israel is one of the four fundamental concepts of rabbinic 
thought, the others being Torah, God’s loving-kindness and 


© See G. F. Moore, Judaism, Vol. I, pp. 219 ff. Cf. the references cited 
ibid., p. 219, note 1. 
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God's justice. They are not fundamental in the sense of being 
more essential to the rabbinic outlook than the other rabbinic 
concepts. In an organic complex of thought, all the concepts 
are equally essential, for the pattern would not be the same 
were a single concept missing. We have called them fundamental, 
however, because by tracing the relationships or connections of 
these four concepts with each other and with the rest of the 
rabbinic concepts, we can demonstrate the organic interconnect- 
edness of all the concepts in the complex. The four fundamental 
concepts are constitutive of each other and of all the remaining 
concepts as well. Since all the concepts are thus interrelated by 
reason of their common constitutive elements, any concept can 
combine with any other concept. This interrelation of concepts 
makes a full analysis of our topic a very long and arduous task. 
The interweaving of the concept of Israel with the universal 
concept of God’s love, for example, draws into the pattern the 
concepts of Shekinah, the righteous, the Nations of the World, 
God’s justice — in fact all the concepts of the complex. In this 
essay, however, we are not offering a full treatment of the topic. 
We wish merely to suggest the manner in which the concept 
of Israel, apart from any of its sub-concepts, is affected by the 
quality of universality in rabbinic thought. For that purpose 
it is enough to demonstrate the interweaving of Israel only with 
the other three fundamental concepts. 


II. ToRAH AND ISRAEL 


The Torah was given to Israel. All the other matters involv- 
ing Torah and Israel flow from this essential relationship. This 
relationship looms large enough, indeed, to be included on its 
own accord in another rabbinic concept — the concept of jn 
mun, the giving of Torah. 

The entire Torah, except for certain specific commandments 
first given to Adam and “‘the sons of Noah,’’’’ was given to Israel. 


17 II, 211. For the six commandments given Adam and the seven given 
Noah see Genesis R. 16.6 (ed. Theodor, p. 149). and ibid., 26.5 (ed. Theodor, 
p. 244). Cf. also the references cited by Theodor. Cf. also II, 235. ‘‘The mx '? 
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It was not given them at one time. Besides the revelation at 
Sinai, there were other occasions, both before and after Sinai, 
when Israel received definite laws and even religious lore. The 
revelation at Sinai occurred on the sixth day of the third month. 
The Rabbis declare, however, that ‘‘And he took the book of 
the covenant and read in the hearing of the people’”’ (Ex. 24.7) 
refers to the fifth day, that is, to the day before the revelation.*® 
There was, then a ‘‘book of the covenant”’ before the Ten Com- 
mandments were promulgated; and in the different opinions of 
what this book contained, all brought forward in the same pas- 
sage, we have both a summary of what the Rabbis regarded as 
earlier revelations and a good illustration of the non-dogmatic 
character of rabbinic thought. According to one authority, Moses 
read to Israel “from the beginning of Genesis up to here,’’ whilst 
another, R. Ishmael, proves from Lev. 26.46 that the book from 
which Moses read contained the laws concerning ‘‘the sabbatical 
years and the jubilees’’ as well as “‘the blessings and the com- 
minations.’'® The third opinion, second in order in the passage, 
is that of Rabbi Judah, the Prince, who says, “‘He read to them 
the mizgwot (commandments) commanded to Adam and the miz- 
wot commanded to the sons of Noah, and the mizgwot given Israel 
in Egypt and at Marah, and (all the rest of the mizwot?).’° As 


m "22 is an old tradition and a very important one while that concerning 
the commandments given to Adam is a later Haggadah (not known to the 
authorities of the Mishnah) of very little consequence’’— L. G. 

18 TT, 210-11. 

9 Tbid., 211. 

0 Ibid. This opinion is rightly placed second in the passage because it 
represents a midway position. Like the first in following the textual order of 
the Bible, it is nevertheless like that of R. Ishmael in its selection of the laws 
and exclusion, apparently, of the lore. 

“The text has }2> mxon b> 1Nw, which cannot mean the mizwot which 
‘had already been given’ (as rendered by Lauterbach). Comp. Horovitz 
(Mechilta d’Rabbi Ismael, ed. Horovitz-Rabin, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1928-31, 
p. 211) who calls attention to Midrash Tannaim where the reading is n’wNnaD 
bxaw? b> -yyd sy, Hoffman’s emendation is not acceptable since chap. 24 of 
Exodus narrates that that took place after the revelation on Sinai (v. 18) and 
there can be no doubt that according to ’37 the Torah was completely known 
to the Patriarchs and Moses before it was revealed — but it was not given up 
to a later day’’— L. G. But see Horovitz-Rabin, ibid., note 13. 
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to the nature of the migwot given in Egypt?! and at Marah,” — 
at Marah ‘‘He made for them a statute and an ordinance’”’ (Ex. 
15.25)—, there was again no consensus. But besides the laws 
given before the revelation at Sinai, there were also laws given 
in ‘the tent of meeting,’ after Sinai, and these are also char- 
acterized as diberot, the very term used to designate the Ten 
Commandments.” Similarly, “the giving of Torah,” an expression 
usually reserved for the Sinaitic revelation, is also employed to 
describe the imposition of the Sabbath before that revelation.” 
The occasions, both before and after Sinai, when Israel received 
Torah were thus, in rabbinic thought, of the same nature as the 
revelation at Sinai —- were, indeed, regarded as so many revela- 
tions. That these revelations could be subject to widely differ- 
ing opinions is of no little significance. It emphasizes that we 
have to do here not with religious dogmas but with a pattern 
of religious thought which encouraged differences of opinion. 

How did the Rabbis regard the revelation at Sinai? We have 
just learned that it was by no means regarded as the only reve- 
lation of Torah to Israel. This conclusion is confirmed by a closer 
examination of the term, ‘‘the giving of Torah.’’ True, this term 
(with the necessary grammatical variations) ordinarily refers to 
the Sinaitic revelation. Jethro heard of ‘‘the giving of Torah” 
and thereupon came to Israel in the Wilderness; the earth 
trembled, and the kings of the Nations of the World were greatly 
frightened until Balaam assured them God was bringing upon 
the world neither a flood of water nor a flood of fire but was 
simply ‘‘giving Torah to His people Israel’’;” it was on the sixth 

aT, 33-4 and 36-8. 

22 II, 94. According to R. Joshua, the Sabbath was among the command- 
ments imposed upon Israel at Marah (cf. also II, 121). An anonymous opinion 


has it, however, that it was first imposed on the twenty-second day of Iyyar 
and after Marah though before the revelation at Sinai. 


33 II, 215. 
24 Tbid., 99 — byawd mon ond mmw. ‘Reading very doubtful and Lauter- 
bach had no right to put it into the text.’ —L. G. 


as 1], 162 —a7n no; ibid., 174—sw wy? ANN mw. See Zebahim 
116a for the opinions as to whether Jethro came before or after the revelation 
at Sinai. Cf. also Ibn Ezra and Nahmanides on Ex. 18.1. 

6 II, 233-34 — bxiw’ wyd arin jn; ibid., 162-3 — wy? yma mn; cf. also 
tbid., 198. 
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day of the third month, Siwan, which fell on a Friday, that 
“Torah was given to Israel.’’?7 In these and in other passages” 
the term refers to the revelation on Sinai; indeed, in the passages 
concerning Jethro the term actually stands for, without any 
additional hint, that revelation. We must not fail to notice, how- 
ever, that our term does not read ‘‘the giving of the Torah”’ but 
just ‘‘the giving of Torah,” that the word ‘‘Torah”’ is not preceded 
by the definite article.?9 It is a general term, not the designation 
of a single, particular event. Even when standing for the Sinaitic 
revelation, the term implies, then, that this revelation is only 
one of a number of revelations of Torah to Israel.3° 

There was a distinction, nevertheless, between the revelation 
at Sinai and all the other revelations. At Sinai, according to both 
the Bible and rabbinic theology, Torah was not only revealed 
to Israel but in the presence of Israel; the revelation was thus 
experienced by the entire people. The Rabbis, as usual, enlarge 
upon the biblical narrative. The earth shook, and all the Nations 
of the World were frightened." The people of Israel, too, stand- 


77 Ibid., 99 — >xrw*> ann mam. ‘The day of the giving of Torah’ — oy 
mn jno — zbid., 202. 

28s e198;-230: 

29 See the term as given in the preceding references. Lauterbach, reflect- 
ing the common conception, always translates the term as ‘“‘the giving of the 
Torah.” 

The Rabbis use the definite article 77)n7 (the Torah), only when they 
wish to convey the idea of the Torah as a whole. Examples: ‘‘They will neglect 
the Torah’”’ (a71nz yo ovdua) — I, 171; ‘‘they will absorb the Torah”’ (AmnM 
yona_nbdar) — ibid.; R. Simon ben Yohai’s statement — ibid.; ‘‘will you 
accept, the Torah” (77107 nx one orbapa) — II, 234 (bis). I do not think that 
there is any violation of the rule in the phrase ‘‘for the purpose of giving them 
the Torah” (amina7 nx ond pnd 12) —I, 174. This phrase does not have ref- 
erence to the Sinaitic revelation only but to all the other revelations in the 
Wilderness, as well. R. Joshua, its author, insists that the commandments 
to observe the Sabbath and to honor one’s parents were given at Marah, a 
revelation that preceded the one on Sinai — II, 94. 

3° “‘Comp. however: 17.11 779% — without the definite article though it 
means Scripture. This shows that 71 is sometimes treated as personified, 
and hence no article is added.’ — L. G. But is it found here as a personification? 
Is it active in any way? When the Rabbis wish to convey the idea of the Torah 
as a whole, they do employ the article, as demonstrated in the previous note. 

3t See above. 
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ing huddled together, were terrified by the earthquakes, thunder 
and lightning.** The thunder and lightning were not of the ordi- 
nary kind but were heard by each Israelite according to his own 
powers.33 The people stood literally ‘‘below the mount” (Ex. 19. 
17), for ‘‘the mount was pulled up from its place and the people 
came near and stood under it.’’34 Again, ‘‘stood afar off” (Ex. 20. 
18) is to be taken literally, for they moved backward twelve 
miles and then forward again twelve miles as each Commandment 
was pronounced.3s So overpowering was the whole experience 
that more than the Ten Commandments — given in ten sounds 
“mouth to mouth’’*— the people simply had not the strength 
to receive.37 Conceived as the great spiritual experience in which 
the entire people shared and hence depicted in the most vivid 
and dramatic imagery, the revelation at Sinai was the most 
memorable of all the revelations. In contrast to all other reve- 
lations, says Ginzberg, it was a direct revelation.3® All this implies, 
obviously, that the Sinaitic revelation possessed, for the Rabbis, 
a significance greater than that of the other revelations of 
Torah;39 and that would account for the fact that when the 
term ‘‘the giving of Torah” is used it ordinarily refers to the 
Sinaitic revelation. The term is essentially, however, of a general 
character, inclusive of all the occasions when, according to the 
Rabbis, there were revelations of Torah to Israel.4° 


32 I, 219. 

33 Ibid., 266-67. 

34 [bid., 219. 

35 Ibid., 269; cf. also ibid., 202. 

36 Tbid., 95. 

37 Ibid., 269-70. 

38‘*The revelation on Sinai was, in contrast to all other revelations, a 
direct one. The Rabbis insisted that this revelation was not through an angel; 
comp. my remarks in Eine unbekannte jidische Sekte (New York, 1922), p. 
246-1, \G. 

39 This bears out the analysis of the relation of significance to the emphatic 
trends in OT pp. 246-7. Here there is a combination of emphatic trends. 

40 nyn ‘aay '7 in his ("spn .xnpdr) mon m>x, Chap. 11, seeks to demon- 
strate the thesis that all the migwot previously revealed were again confirmed 
on Sinai. Even according to Chajes’ reasoning, however, the revelation at 
Marah apparently possessed a character similar to that of the revelation on 
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Israel accepted the commandments of God, again not at 
one time but on the various occasions when these were revealed. 
They accepted the Sabbath when it was given them sometime 
before the revelation at Sinai.4* When Moses finished reading 
the book of the covenant to them, on the day before the revela- 
tion on Sinai, the people declared, ‘‘We accept upon ourselves.”’ 
Thereupon, Moses sprinkled on the people from the blood of 
the sacrifice and uttered the formula, ‘‘Now you are bound, 
held and tied,’’ and told them to come on the morrow and receive 
“‘all the migwot.’’# The people accepted the Ten Commandments 
by responding to each one as it was given.43 The whole-hearted 
acceptance of Torah by Israel is contrasted with rejections just 
as positive by the Nations of the World, none of them being 
willing to obey any of the Ten Commandments that forbade 
their ordinary mode of living.*4 Logically, of course, the accept- 
ance of God’s decrees or commandments presupposes the aware- 
ness or acceptance of God’s sovereignty, and this logical procedure 
is, in fact, attributed by the Rabbis to Israel.4s Obviously, having 
accepted the Torah, Israel was henceforth committed to the 
practice of it. ‘“The words of Torah are obligatory upon you.’’# 

The revelations of Torah but gave Israel the possibility, 
afforded the people the opportunity, to acquire Torah. Actual 
acquisition of Torah was achieved only through the process of 
laborious and painstaking study. Moses was told by God that 


Sinai, for, as Chajes points out, the Rabbis say that at Marah certain mizgwot 
previously given were confirmed again. 

Chajes’ approach to the entire question is decidedly rationalistic. The 
corner-stone of his argument is the view of Maimonides, and he utilizes again 
and again the latter’s statement that the Patriarchs and the others vouch- 
safed divine commandments prior to the revelation on Sinai, attempted to 
impart these migwot to mankind, not on the basis that they were divine com- 
mands, but by means of argumentation, teaching, reason. 

II, 122-3; cf. II, 119. 

# II, 210-11. “yown nwy: (Ex. 24.7) means according to the Rabbis: 


We shall do what we shall hear” —L. c. 

43 II, 229. “ ‘Let me hear thy voice’ (Song of Songs 2.14), that is, (when 
responding to) the Ten Commandments” — II, 219. 

“II, 234-5. 

4s II, 237-8. 


4 III, 179. 
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it was not sufficient simply to present the Torah with its ordi- 
nances to Israel but that, instead, he must teach it to them a 
second, a third, and a fourth time until they learned it. Nor was 
this sufficient: they must not only learn the Torah but must be 
able to repeat it. Nor was even this sufficient: they must be 
taught until everything is clear to them, orderly, “like a set 
table.’’47 It was that Israel might absorb the Torah that God 
had them take a circuitous route in the Wilderness. ‘‘God said: 
If { bring Israel into the Land now, every man will immediately 
take hold of his field or his vineyard and neglect the Torah. But 
I will make them go round about in the Wilderness forty years 
so that, having the manna to eat and the water of the well to 
drink, they will absorb the Torah.’’4* In the Wilderness, the 
study of Torah by Israel followed, apparently, each revelation. 
At Elim (Ex. 15.27), before reaching Sinai, they were occupied, 
according to R. Eleazar, with the words of the Torah which had 
been given them at Marah.*9 

Only by the study and practice of the Torah can Israel re- 
main a spiritual people. The Torah is the covenant between God 
and Israel, annulled when all the commandments are broken or 
idolatry practiced.s° To be God’s people means to be altogether 
absorbed with the Torah. ‘‘Then ye shall be Mine” (Ex. 19.5) 
means according to the Rabbis, ‘‘you shall be turned to Me and 
be occupied with the words of the Torah and not be occupied 
with other matters.’’st Israel’s acceptance of the Torah is, there- 
fore, linked with their love of God “with all their heart and with 


SDT 

48 [, 171. See Lauterbach, note #4, tbid. 

49 II, 98. : 

s°], 36-38. Several individual commandments and practices are also 
described by the term “covenant”: “The covenant of the Sabbath,” ‘‘The 
covenant of circumcision” and the injunction against idolatry — II, 204. The 
Sabbath is, of course, also ‘‘a sign’’ between God and Israel (Ex. 30.13), and 
the Rabbis add the comment, “‘But not between Me and the Nations of the 
World” — III, 199 and 204. 

According to R. Ishmael, God made three covenants with Israel: one at 
Horeb (Sinai), one in the plains of Moab and one on Mt. Gerizim and Mt. 
Ebal — III, 187. 

st [], 204. 
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all their soul,’’s? for it is the concrete evidence of that love. Israel 
is God’s people only if they are holy. ‘If you are holy then you 
are Mine.’”’ But what confers holiness upon Israel? ‘‘With every 
new mizgwah which God issues to Israel He adds holiness to 
them.’’s3 This involves, of course, the practice of these command- 
ments. The observance of the Sabbath, for example, ‘‘adds holi- 
ness to Israel.’’54 On the other hand, when Israel cease to engage 
in Torah, they tend to lose their spiritual character. They be- 
came rebellious soon after they left Egypt, ‘‘because they had 
been without words of Torah for three days.’’5s In fact, unless 
they occupy themselves with the words of the Torah, Israel 
cannot exist as a people at all.5® 

When the Rabbis extol Israel they frequently do so in terms 
of Israel’s relation to Torah. Thus, the generation that went 
out of Egypt loved the Torah and the migwot, according to the 
Rabbis. Upon leaving Egypt, the people took the unleavened 
dough, ‘‘their kneading-troughs being bound up in their clothes 
upon their shoulders” (Ex. 12.34) despite their having with them 
many beasts of burden. This indicates, says R. Nathan, that 
“Israel cherished the migwot.’’s? Although elsewhere the people 
journeyed with dissension and encamped with dissension, this 
was not true when they encamped before Mt. Sinai. Here, as 
inferred from the word vayythan, a singular form, all the people 
were united, of one accord concerning the acceptance of Torah.s® 
Before the giving of the Ten Commandments, ‘‘all the people 
answered together and said, ‘All that the Lord hath spoken we 
will do’ (Ex. 19.8).’’ The Rabbis add: ‘‘They did not give this 
answer with hypocrisy, nor did they get it one from the other, 
but all of them made up their minds alike.’’5» God, Himself, ex- 


s? J], 53. The term for God here is own. 

33 III, 157. 

54 III, 200. 

55 II, 90. This is the reason given here for the institution of reading from 
the Torah in the synagogue on the Sabbath and on Mondays and Thursdays. 

56 J], 135. 

871, 104. 

s8 I, 200. 

59 II, 207; cf. also zbid., 230, where such unanimity is spoken of as an 
“excellence” of Israel. 
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pressly approves Israel’s response on similar occasions — when 
they declare ‘‘all that the Lord hath spoken we will do and obey”’ 
(Ex. 24.7)® and when they say, ‘‘If we hear the voice of the Lord 
our God any more, then we shall die” (Deut. 5.22). ‘““Happy the 
people whose words God has approved!’’* We have already seen 
how the Rabbis depict Israel as accepting the laws on every 
occasion these have been revealed and how they contrast Israel's 
acceptance with the Nations’ rejection of the Torah. The people 
or generation that received the Torah were not an ordinary 
people, in the Rabbis’ view. Standing before Mt. Sinai, Israel 
possessed marked ‘‘excellence’’: They interpreted the divine word 
as soon as they heard it, and there were neither blind nor dumb 
nor deaf nor lame nor fools armong them.” At that time, hon- 
oring the Torah, Israel was ‘‘the most beautiful among the 
nations.’’% 

There ean be wide differences of opinion in rabbinic thought, 
due largely to the different emphasis on one or another of the 
organic concepts. The following statements, when placed side 
by side, contradict each other no doubt, but the ‘‘contradiction”’ 
is merely an instance of the flexibility of organic thinking. Is 
there a necessary, exclusive, inherent relationship between Torah 
and Israel? The Rabbis express the idea that there is an inherent 
relationship between four things, among them Torah and Israel, 
by observing that Scripture designates each of them by the same 
term, the common term being ‘‘possession’’ according to one 
passage and “‘inheritance’’ according to a kindred passage.®s 
Again, in contradistinction, say the Rabbis, to the things given 
Israel conditionally — such as the Temple, for example, which 
was later destroyed — the Torah was one of the things given 
unconditionally. This statement, too, can only mean that a 
necessary, inherent bond unites Torah and Israel, and that even 


60 TJ, 229. 

6: I], 270-1. The same biblical verse (Deut. 5.17) is used as warrant in 
both midrashim. 

62 JJ, 267. 

6s II, 270. ‘Sweet is thy voice and thy countenance is comely’’ (Song of 
Songs 2.14), refers to Israel when engaged in Torah — II, 219 and I, 211. 

64 TT, 75-6. 65 Tbid., 77-8. 66 JT, 188-9. 
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a temporary rupture between them, comparable to the tempo- 
rary loss of the Temple,*’ is impossible. The opposite view, how- 
ever, is implied by other passages. ‘‘When I gave it (i. e., the 
Torah) from the very start, I gave it not in the place of a land 
of darkness, not in a secret place, not in an obscure place. ‘I said 
not: It is unto the seed of Jacob’ (Isa. 45.19)— that is, to these 
only will I give it.’ ‘To three things is the Torah likened: To 
the desert, to fire and to water. This is to tell you that just as 
these three things are free to all who come into the world, so 
also are the words of the Torah free to all who come into the 
world.’’°? Do such statements imply that Torah and Israel 
are inherently related? We have before us, manifestly, two opin- 
ions, each the antithesis of the other, and the organic complex 
is flexible enough to leave room for both. The opinion affirming 
that there is an inherent bond between Israel and Torah empha- 
sizes the concept of Israel, whilst in the contrary opinion the 
concept of Torah is accented in such a way as to be dissociated 
from Israel.7° In the former, the element of nationality comes to 
the fore; in the latter, the element of universality. The ‘‘contra- 
diction” presented by these two opinions goes back, very likely, 
to differences in temperament between two individuals, or per- 
haps even to the differences in mood of a single individual. 
Either Israel or Torah may be emphasized also in such man- 
ner as to render one subordinate to the other. When Amalek 
came to attack Israel, says R. Joshua, Moses’ plea to God was 
that if Israel is destroyed, ‘‘who then will read that Book of the 
Torah which Thou hast given them?’ In this plea Torah is 
definitely emphasized, Israel’s very existence being justified on 
the ground of its service in behalf of Torah. The same is obviously 


67 The Rabbis believed that the Temple would be ultimately restored. 

°° II, 199. For op, see Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, VI (Philadelphia, 
1928), p. 32, note 185. 

$9 II, 237. See, tbid., Lauterbach’s note #12. 

7° Commenting on Ex. 12.26, the Rabbis say ‘Evil tidings were announced 
to Israel at that time, namely, that the Torah would ultimately be forgotten” 
—I, 94. Here the meaning is that knowledge of the Torah would be rare 
among Israel, but not that it would disappear for then there would be nobody 
even to tell of the law. “Comp. Shabbat 138b.” —L. c. 

"II, 158. 
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true of the following midrash: ‘‘ ‘Thou hast guided them in Thy 
strength’ (Ex. 15.13) — for the sake of (i.e., because of) the 
Torah which they were later to accept.’ On the other hand, 
Israel is emphasized, and a primary law of the Torah made alto- 
gether subordinate to Israel, in the famous midrash, ‘The Sab- 
bath is given to you but you are not surrendered to the Sab- 
bath.’’?3 The organic complex allows emphasis now on this and 
now on that concept of the complex. 

In this section we have demonstrated how the concepts of 
Israel and Torah interweave in rabbinic thought. The Rabbis 
tell of a number of revelations of Torah to Israel, though the 
one at Sinai possessed for them the greatest significance. The 
Rabbis say further that Israel accepted the various command- 
ments on these occasions and that the actual acquisition of Torah 
was achieved only by painstaking study. Through study and 
practice of Torah, they declare, does Israel remain a spiritual, 
holy people; and, when they wish to extol Israel, do so in terms 
of Israel’s relation to Torah. We also found that Torah and Israel 
can each be accented over the other at different times, thus 
allowing, on occasion, the element of universality to come to 
the fore. 


III. Gop’s LovING-KINDNESS”4 AND ISRAEL 


God loves Israel. He is their ‘‘Father who is in heaven,’’’5 
and they are ‘‘His children’’” or ‘‘His sons.”’77 Parental love is but 
one form, however, taken by God’s all-embracing love for Israel, 


72 II, 70. 

73 III, 199 and 198. ‘The contrast is not between the Sabbath and Israel 
but between the commandment and the instrument (man!) to fulfill it.”"—1.c. 
The statement on p. 198 occurs in conjunction with the discussion that dem- 
onstrates that the duty of saving life supersedes the Sabbath laws. 

4 The ton of God — II, 69. nxn nw» — II, 28. For the terms on by atp 
and ovonn bw ap see TE, p. 108 and p. 114. 

7511, 93, 158 (twice), 290 — D’DvAaY OTIN. 

1, 57, 216, 222, 243, II, 21 (twice), 42, 45, 158, 223, 274 — all in the 
forms of either "33 or 9°23 or 123. 

771, 219 — “‘sons” because of the parable introducing the idea refers to 
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though the form most often apprehended by the Rabbis. God 
is also Israel’s Brother?’ and Israel God’s loving friends.7? Once, 
when speaking to Moses, according to the Midrash, God fondly 
designates Israel as the ‘‘congregation of holy men.’’®° This desig- 
nation is reflective of Israel’s religious status and function; of 
like character are the references to Israel as God’s ‘‘servants’’®" 
and “‘ministers.’’® For most of these terms there is good biblical 
warrant; and the following list occurring as a single block is 
unequivocally biblical: ‘‘Thy people, Thy herd, Thy flock, the 
flock of Thy pasture, the seed of Abraham Thy friend, the chil- 
dren of Isaac Thine only one, the congregation of Jacob, Thy 
first-born son, the vine which Thou didst pluck up out of Egypt 
and the stock which Thy right hand hath planted.’”’®3 When the 
Rabbis depict God’s love for Israel by means of such terms of 
endearment they have, therefore, sound biblical authority, al- 
though a certain tender, personal quality is rather more pro- 
nounced in the rabbinic terms. We must keep in mind, however, 
that in the rabbinic view God’s love is not limited to Israel. 
It extends to all men: “Thy right hand is stretched forth to all 
those who come into the world.’’* 

Israel is precious to God, even as a treasure is precious to 
a man.*s Not only is the people as a whole dear to God but every 
individual in Israel. When Israel stood before Mt. Sinai, God 
told Moses to warn the people “‘Iest they break through... and 
many of them perish’ (Ex. 19.21). The Rabbis interpret the 
word rab in that verse to mean that “every one of them that 
might be taken away is of as great account to Me as the whole 


77, 221 —nmn. 

79 III, 139 — ovamn. 

80 J, 216 — nowrap nay. 

® III, 138 — oay; ibid., 23 — opp ban on ay. 

Strat 

§3 II, 80. The passage as given both here and in Horovitz-Rabin, op. cit., 
Pp. 150, is textually corrupt; but Horovitz-Rabin calls attention to the parallel 
in the Mechilta de R. Simon the text of which is certainly more reasonable. 
The terms of endearment, however, remain the same. 

$4 TI, 39. 

§5 II, 204. 
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work of creation.’’®* God’s profound love, tender and personal, 
as felt by the Rabbis, is here portrayed in the strongest manner 
possible. 

Israel is God’s especially beloved people. God is ‘The Lord, 
the God of all flesh’”’ (Jer. 32.27), the Rabbis point out, but add 
with emphasis that “He associated His name particularly with 
Israel.’’87 ‘‘I am God for all those who come into the world, 
nevertheless I have associated My name particularly with My 
people Israel.’’8§ ‘‘The whole world is Thine, and yet Thou hast 
no other people than Isracl,”’ say the Rabbis, offering sound 
proof from the Bible.® Israel is designated as God’s ‘‘possession” 
and as God’s “inheritance,” sharing that ‘distinction only with. 
the Land of Israel, the Temple and the Torah, things which are 
themselves bound up with Israel.°° Of special significance is the 
word “nevertheless” (}2 °» Sy 48) which occurs in one of the 
passages just quoted. It indicates that, although the Rabbis rec- 
ognized the anomaly of the God of the universe making one 
particular people for His own, this anomaly was to them only 
astounding evidence of God’s love for Israel. The exalted place 
of Israel was both deserved and established in the very nature 
of the universe. It was deserved: ‘‘He has proclaimed me of spe- 
cial distinction and I (Israel) have proclaimed Him of special 
distinction.’’* And it has been ordained from the beginning: 
“Have they not already from the time of the six days of creation 
been designated to be before Me? For it says, ‘If these ordinances 
depart from before Me, saith the Lord, then the seed of Israel 


86 II, 225. The biblical proof-text is ‘‘For the Lord’s is the eye of man and 
all the tribes of Israel’? (Zech. 9.1), ‘‘the eye of man” apparently being taken 
to mean the world in general which man sees. 

87 TI], 184 — 7n13 1ow In”. 

88 Tbid., 185. 

89 II, 69, 75. The proof-texts are: ‘The people that Thou hast redeemed”’ 
(Ex. 15.13), -‘‘The people that Thou hast gotten” (Ex. 15.16), ‘‘The people 
which I formed for Myself’ (Isa. 43.21). 

“But were they not God’s people?’”’— II, 4; the proof-text here is: “Yet 
they are Thy people and Thine inheritance’ (Deut. 9.29). 

9°11, 75-6, 77-8. 

SOU 23. 
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also shall cease from being a nation before Me forever’ (Jer: 31. 
BS) Ae 

God identifies Himself with Israel, in a sense. Israel’s troubles, | 
are as it were, His troubles and their joys His joys.%s So strongly 
did the Rabbis feel God’s close sympathy with Israel that, on 
the basis of it, they not only reinterpret but actually reconstruct 
a biblical text. R. Judah declares, though with circumspection, 
that Zech. 2.12 originally read: ‘“‘Surely he that toucheth you 
toucheth the apple of Mine eye.’ Israel’s enemies are thus 
God’s enemies. ‘‘And who are they that rose up against Thee? 
They that rose up against Thy children.’’5 And the midrash 
goes on to say that as to him who helps Israel it is as though ‘‘he 
helps Him who spake and the world came to be.” In these mid- 
rashim the Rabbis ascribe to God attitudes which they also 
ascribe to Shekinah. The same is true of many of the deeds in 
behalf of Israel depicted in the following paragraphs. 

God, in His loving-kindness, protects and helps Israel. To 
portray this phase of God’s love, the Rabbis tell a parable of a 
man who was walking in the way with his son in front of him. 
Let robbers, who seek to capture the lad, attack in front, the 
father acts as shield by placing the son behind him; let a wolf 
attack from behind, the father again acts as shield by placing 
the lad once more before him; let robbers attack in front and 
wolves behind, the father takes the son up in his arms.97 Repeated 
in another section, this parable is introduced there with the fol- 
lowing poignant image: ‘‘ ‘And how I bore you on eagles’ wings’ 
(Ex. 19.4) — How is the eagle distinguished from all other birds? 
The rest of the birds carry their young between their feet, being 


92 ], 222; compare also the statement of R. Simon the son of Yohai, zbid., 
217-18. 

93 II, 160. 

94 II, 43. See Lauterbach, ibzd., note #1. R. Judah employs circumlocu- 
tion so as not to make the actual change in text. The change from the original 
reading would be out of regard for the majesty of God, not because of fear 
of anthropomorphism. 

“IT have no doubt that °)Y was the original reading.”—L. G. 

9S TI, 42, 45. 

96 TT, 45.° 

97], 224-5. 
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afraid of other birds flying higher above them. The eagle, how- 
ever, is afraid only of men who might shoot at him. His intention, 
therefore, is to let (the arrow) lodge in him rather than in his 
children.’’98 God indeed protects Israel and always fights for 
them against their enemies.% Israel’s troubles are manifold and 
“later troubles cause the former ones to be forgotten,’’ but God 
delivers them from all evil.t°° He caused the sea to be divided 
before them, declaring on that occasion, “I am a Brother to 
Israel when they are in trouble.’’™ Not only did He.cause them 
to pass over the sea but in the same way over the Jordan and 
also, apparently, over the rivers of Arnon." He led them un- 
harmed through such places as the Wilderness of Kub, a long and 
dreadful territory, full of serpents and scorpions."®. ‘You call 
in secret and I answer you in the open and cause the whole 
world to be shaken on your account.”?% 

The Bible speaks of ‘‘the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar 
of fire by night” (Ex. 13.22), by means of which God led Israel 
in the Wilderness. The pillar of fire began to gleam, say the Rab- 
bis, while the pillar of cloud was still there.*°s More frequently 
the Rabbis refer to the biblical ‘‘pillar of cloud” by their term 
“clouds of glory.” Thus the idea of Sukkot, which may be taken 
to mean “‘canopies,”’ suggests to R. Akiba ‘‘the clouds of glory.’ 
The “clouds of glory” literally enveloped and protected Israel: 
There were four on the four sides of them, one above and one 
beneath them, ‘‘and one that advanced before them, raising the 


98 II, 202-3. The repeated parable is given with slight textual variations. 

991, 215. 

100 if 133- 

ror], 221. 

102 [], 75; cf. I, 182. 

103 [], 87-89. This wilderness contained one kind of viper, people say, 
which had but to look at (or cross) the shadow of a bird flying overhead for 
that bird to fall down in pieces. Lauterbach reads 1922», but Horovitz-Rabin, 
p. 154, reads 1bx bx 7anno}, reserving a still better reading — bannd xin 1D — 
for the notes there. 

14 1], 196—odiyn b> ne Poy oyrdr. 

ros [, 187. 

106 J, 108, 182. ‘The underlying idea of R. Akiba is connected with the 
niz0 of water referred to in Ps. 18.12.” —L. G. 
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depressions and lowering the elevations; ... it also killed the 
snakes and the scorpions, and swept and sprinkled the road be- 
fore them.” According to this statement, there were seven “‘clouds 
of glory;’’ another opinion sets them at thirteen, still another 
at four and still another at two.'°?? God’s protection of Israel in 
this wise presents to the Rabbis an anomaly similar to the one 
we noticed above, and once more because of their recognition 
of the universality of God. ‘‘ ‘And the Lord went before them 
by day’ etc. (Ex. 13.21) — Is it possible to say so? Has it not 
already been said, ‘Do I not fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord’ 
(Jer. 23.24)?”’ The answer here, too, is that this anomaly is but 
astounding evidence of God’s love for Israel, an answer illus- 
trated by the parable of Antoninus himself lighting the way for 
his sons although the courtiers, the great men of the Empire, 
expressed their eagerness to do so. 

God is the Redeemer of Israel. He redeemed them from the 
bondage of Egypt. ‘‘Through the strength (of God) did Israel 
go out of Egypt.’’*°? The Exodus could not have taken place save 
for direct divine intervention; never had a slave, it was said, 
been able to run away from Egypt, yet on this occasion God 

' brought out six hundred thousand people."° The final redemption 
of Israel ‘‘from the hand of Egypt’’ resembled the escape of a 
bird from out of a man’s hand when only a slight pressure could 
have choked the bird, and the drawing out of a new-born calf 
from a cow’s womb." Indeed the deliverance from Egypt ‘‘is 
equal to all the miracles and mighty deeds which God has done 
for Israel.’’!! 

God’s love for Israel was also manifest in the details and 
circumstances of the redemption. As soon as the designated ‘‘end”’ 
came — designated on that fifteenth of Nisan at night when 
God “did speak with Abraham our father at the covenant be- 


07 T, 183. To fight Amalek, Joshua had to get out from under the pro- 
tection of the cloud — JI, 141. 

108 J, 185-6. 
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10 J], 176. 

ir I, 249. 

m2 T], 105. 
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tween the parts’’— He did not delay them an instant: the people 
of Israel went out of Egypt also at night on the fifteenth of 
Nisan.™3 The month of Nisan itself, ‘‘the month of Adzb,”’ was 
chosen by God because it was the season most convenient for 
Israel, for then the sun is mild and there are no rains.*4 Even 
before the Exodus was God’s kindness to Israel manifest. While 
Israel was in Egypt, a woman would give birth to six children 
at one delivery,"5 no doubt to offset the cruel decimation of 
Israel by the Egyptians. And God encouraged the people at the 
brink of the redemption by announcing the good tidings that 
“they were destined to see children and children’s children.’ 
According to one authority, ‘‘God skipped over the houses of 
his children in Egypt’’ (when the last plague was visited upon 
Egypt), and this action was a further manifestation of His love 
— ‘Hark! my Beloved! behold, He cometh leaping upon the 
mountains ... behold, He standeth behind our wall,” etc. (Song 
of Songs 2.8-9)."™7 God is the salvation of Israel. ‘Thou art the 
salvation of all who come into the world but of me (Israel) espe- 
cially,’’"8 say the Rabbis, again linking the universality of God’s 
love with His especial concern for Israel. God was and will be 
the salvation of Israel. 


43], 112-13, 116. God’s covenant with Abraham ‘‘between the parts’’— 
Gen. chap. 15. 

4], 139-140. 

451, 95, 175; 

116 I, 94. 

m7], 57—-nyon) xbx *nnos) ‘apn dbx. This implies of course, that the n 
and y were interchangeable in their pronunciation. Nahmanides uses this 
example among a number of others to prove this very point; and he insists 
that it is true not only of rabbinic but also of biblical times for, although all 
of his examples are rabbinic, he brings them as proof that the oy (Deut. 2.23) 
were the on. See the comments on Deut. 2.10 and 2.23 in his Commentary 
to the Pentateuch. ‘‘Nahmanides showed fine philological sense. We know 
now that the Assyrian transliterated the Hebrew y by n’—L.G. 

Incidentally, most of the Rabbis declare the blood on the lintel was on 
the inside not the outside of the house, and all agree that it was not meant 
as a sign for God —I, 56, 84. 
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The universality of God’s love and His especial concern with 
Israel are once more linked by the Rabbis when depicting God’s 
providence. ‘‘Thou art Helper and Supporter of all who come 
into the world but of me (Israel) especially.’’?° In that parable 
referred to above wherein the father protects his son with his 
own body, the father also attends to each of the lad’s needs. 
When the lad begins to suffer from the sun, his father spreads 
his cloak over him; when the lad is hungry, he feeds him, thirsty, 
he gives him to drink. ‘So, (too), did the Holy One blessed be 
He do (to Israel) :” ‘“He spread a cloud for a screen’’ (Ps. 105.39) ; 
He fed them bread (Ex. 16.4); He gave them water to drink (Ps. 
78.16).%: After the many years of servitude, the Israelites did 
not leave Egypt empty-handed, but “‘the Lord gave the people 
favour in the sight of the Egyptians’? (Ex. 12.36). The Rabbis 
offer various comments on this verse, all of them illustrating 
the willingness of the Egyptians to part with their gold and silver 
and raiment; in fact, according to one comment, the Egyptians 
let them have things for which they did not even ask.’ ‘There 
was not a single Israelite,’ says another authority, ‘‘who did 
not bring up with him (from Egypt) ninety asses laden with 
gold and silver.’’3 The ‘‘plunder’’ at the Red Sea was, however, 
even greater than that taken out of Egypt.'4 After leaving Egypt, 
God provided Israel with food and drink during their long so- 
journ in the Wilderness. ‘‘On the day the Holy One blessed be 
He created His world He created there (at Elim) twelve springs, 
corresponding to the twelve tribes of Israel, and seventy palm- 
trees, corresponding to the seventy elders.’’5 He gave them the 
manna because of His love, not because it was due them.??° He 
brought Israel not by the straight road in order that the Canaa- 
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17, 105-6. ‘‘With great substance’ (Gen. 15.4) — God’s promise to 
Abraham — is interpreted to mean ‘I will fill them with silver and gold” 
(I, 109). 
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nites might arise and repair all the damage they had done to 
the seeds, trees, buildings and wells upon hearing that Israel 
was about to enter the land; and thus Israel came not “‘to a 
desolate land but to a land full of all good things.’’”7 And when 
He brought them to the Land, He gave each tribe its proper 
place and portion so that Israel was ‘“‘like a vineyard that is 
planted in rows.’’?8 

God’s love for Israel is also manifested in the moral sphere. 
“Thou hast shown us loving-kindness (10n) for we possessed 
no (meritorious) deeds ... And the world from its very begin- 
ning was created only by loving-kindness.”’’9 Here, it is worth 
noticing, though God’s universal love and Israel are again linked, 
there is no greater emphasis on Israel than on “the world” in 
general. God’s mercy alone enabled Israel to leave Egypt, not 
their own virtue. ‘‘They were rebellious but He dealt with them 
charitably.’’3° He exercised His mercy and forgave them when 
they repented after having angered Him — this both at Rephi- 
dim and in the Wilderness of Sinai.%3* God’s love is enduring and 
compassionate, and needs must be in the face of human frailty 
and weakness. It was revealed before Him that they would deal 
falsely with Him in the future; ‘‘yet He helped them — was.their 
Saviour — not as people who would in the future provoke Him 
but as people who would never prove faithless to Him.’ 

In this section, we have described, to some degree, how the 
concept of God’s loving-kindness intertwines with the concept of 
Israel. God loves Israel, and Israel is precious to Him. Israel is 
God’s especially beloved people and He identifies Himself, in 
a sense, with that people. He protects and helps Israel and is 
the Redeemer of Israel. His providence sustains them. His mercy 
and forgiveness never fail them. These aspects of God’s love for 


127 J, 171-2. 

128 II, ohh 

The ark was a means of blessing, of invoking God’s providence, the Rab- 
bis emphasize, not as the people were wont to say, after the incidents of Uzzah 
and the men of Beth-Shemesh, a means of punishment — II, 132. 

129 TJ, 69. 
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Israel have, however, not been given here in all their fulness, 
for we have confined our description to the manner in which 
only two concepts combine. When we shall take up combinations 
of three or more concepts, there will emerge a somewhat fuller 
description of these as well as of other aspects of God’s love for 
Israel. 

We have, hence, thus far not told the complete story. It is 
important to bear this in mind when evaluating the effect upon 
the national consciousness of linking the universality of God with 
His special relation to the people of Israel. The people felt that 
Israel alone, in a largely pagan world, were the bearers of the 
Word of God; God’s special relation to Israel was therefore vin- 
dicated both by the Bible and by their own experience. This view, 
moreover, gave them stregnth to withstand the buffeting and 
persecution which was so often their lot. Nevertheless, had this 
view not been checked, continuously, by other elements in the 
organic complex, it would doubtless have led to arrant chauvin- 
ism. One of these checks was the concept of God’s justice. Its 
interplay with the concept of Israel is the theme of the following 
section. 


IV. Gop’s JUSTICE'3 AND ISRAEL 


The justice of God, like His loving-kindness, is universal in 
scope.'34 It is manifested toward Israel, as toward all nations 
and individuals, both in reward and in punishment. Thus, if the 
people of Israel act according to the will of God, they are re- 
warded; if not, they are punished. When they do God’s will, 
‘they make His left hand to be like a right hand’’ (a symbol for 
strength and protection), but when they do not, ‘‘they make 
His right hand to be like a left’’ (a symbol for withdrawal of 
protection); when they do God’s will, ‘‘there is no sleep before 
Him, as it says ‘Behold, He that keepeth Israel doth neither 
slumber nor sleep’ (Ps. 121.4),’’ but when they do not, ‘‘there is, 
as it were, sleep before Him, as it says ‘Then the Lord awaked 


3317 no — II, 28. For this term, cf. TE, pp. 163-6. 
34 See TE, Chap. VI, for an analysis of the concepts of God's justice. 
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as one asleep’ (Ps. 78.65);’’ when they do God’s will, “there is 
no anger before Him,’’ but when they do not, “there is, as it 
were, anger before Him;’’ and when they do God’s will, ‘‘He 
fights for them,’’ but when they do not, “‘He fights against them, 
—and not that alone but they even make the Merciful One 
cruel.’’85 Here God’s protection of Israel is associated with His 
justice, whereas in the preceding section we saw that it.was 
integrated with God’s love. We can begin to perceive, therefore, 
how the organic quality of rabbinic thought acts as a check 
upon any development of complacent nationalism. For in this 
midrash the national welfare is made dependent upon Israel’s 
acting according to the will of God, and on that alone. 

God’s justice decides Israel’s economic welfare; national pros- 
perity depends upon Israel’s “doing God’s will.” When Israel 
do God’s will, says R. Ishmael, they have to observe only the 
Sabbatical year required by the law (Ex. 23.10-11 and Lev. 25. 
2-4), but when they do not, adverse conditions force upon them 
four such ‘‘Sabbatical’’ years in a septennate.*8* Another midrash 
has it that ease, or freedom from work, apparently regarded a 
symbol of national prosperity, is Israel’s reward for doing God's 
will, and exploitation by others Israel’s punishment for not doing 
it. ‘When Israel do God’s will . . . their work is done for them by 
others. . . but when Israel do not God’s will .. . they themselves 
must do their own work, and not only that but even the work 
of others is done by them, as it is said, ‘Thou shalt serve thine 
enemy’ (Deut. 28.48).’’87_ Now above we saw that national pros- 
perity — food, shelter, riches — was a gift of God’s love, a mani- 
festation of His providence. Here we find it to be contingent upon 
Israel’s deeds and a manifestation of God’s justice. We thus have 


38 [J], 41-2. The terms yp, “before Him,” and binvad, “as it were,” 
mitigate the anthropomorphisms. But we ought to notice that the anthro- 
pomorphism of right and left hand is not so mitigated, and that 5)>°29 is em- 
ployed here to soften only the anthropomorphisms expressing punishment. 
See the remarks on the use of these precautionary terms in OT, p. 217. These 
terms, as we have pointed out there, do not imply a philosophic approach to 
God. 
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another example of that “inconsistency’-— more properly, that 
flexibility — to which attention was called in the preceding para- 
graph. Matters interpreted by means of the concept of God’s 
love could be — and also were — interpreted by means of the 
concept of God’s justice. This check upon the development of a 
complacent nationalism is, therefore, not sporadic but inherent 
in the organic nature of rabbinic thought. 

Reward is promised Israel for moral sensitiveness and punish- 
ment for the lack of it. ‘‘ ‘And Moses came and told the people 
all the words of the Lord, and all the ordinances’ (Ex. 24.3) — 
he told them: If you will accept with joy the stipulated penalties, 
you will obtain reward; but if not, you receive punishment. And 
they accepted with joy the stipulated penalties.”"3* This passage 
does have for its subject moral sensitiveness, despite the threat 
involved. Joy cannot be coerced. 

The term employed in the midrash above for reward is sakar 
and for punishment puranut.%9 More often these sub-concepts 
are referred to as midat ha-tovah and midat ha-puranut."*° 

God rewards Israel as a people, and the tribes individually, 
for doing His will or for exhibiting zeal. Regarding Ex. 15.1 — 
“The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea’’— the 
Rabbis ask, ‘‘But was there only one horse and one rider?” And 
they answer, ‘‘When Israel do the will of God, their enemies are 
before them as but one horse and one rider.’’™* On that same 
memorable occasion at the Red sea, but before the waters were 
divided, the tribes wrangled with one another in their zeal to 
be the first to enter the sea, each one saying, “I will go down 
into the sea first.”’ The tribe of Benjamin did not wait for a deci- 
sion, however, but jumped into the sea first, whereupon the 
princes of Judah, in sore disappointment, began hurling stones 
at them. Since it was nought but zeal for God that caused this 


138 TI, 208-09. 
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quarrel, both tribes were rewarded: The Shekinah (referring here 
to the Divine Presence in the Temple in Jerusalem) rested in the 
portion of the tribe of Benjamin, and royalty (referring to David 
and his dynasty) was given the tribe of Judah for its merit. 

God’s justice is visited upon Israel not only in reward but 
also, and apparently more frequently, in punishment. And the 
Rabbis discern the manifestation of God’s punitive justice in 
the times close to them and in the events of their own day no 
less than in the distant past of Israel, as we shall soon learn. Being 
a commentary on a portion of the Book of Exodus, our Midrash 
depicts God’s punishment of Israel whilst they were in Egypt 
and in the Wilderness. Even according to a conservative opinion, 
only one out of five Israelites went out of Egypt, the rest being 
slain by God during the Three Days of Darkness."3 Because 
“the sons of Ephraim” took matters in their own hand and went 
forth out of Egypt without waiting for “the end’’— that is, the 
time set by God — the Philistines were enabled to slay them all, 
two hundred thousand strong.™4 Before the Red Sea was divided, 
Israel were placed in judgment as to whether or no they should 
be destroyed together with the Egyptians."5 There is certainly 
a suggestion here that Israel were not without guilt, perhaps only 
less so than the Egyptians. Israel and the Egyptians are not on 
totally different planes. Indeed, one of the punishments meted 
out to the Egyptians was later to be visited on Israel as well. 
Referring to the last plague, the Midrash says, ‘‘ ‘When I smite 
the land of Egypt’ (Ex. 12.15) — then there will be no plague 
(upon you) but there will be at a future time.”’"° 


142], 232-3. 

43 I, 95, 175. Other views set the number as one out of fifty and one out 
of five hundred, and R. Nehorai declares that not even one out of five hundred 
went out. 

“41, 172-3; II, 71-3. The biblical warrant is from I Chron. 7.20-1 and 
Ps. 78.9. The time set by God was in the covenant with Abraham. (Gen. 15. 
13-16). 

4s 1, 225-6. Elohim occurring in the proof-text. Ex. 14.19, is taken by 
the Rabbis always to refer to God’s justice. See Lauterbach, I, 226, note #5, 
and also the references in Horovitz-Rabin a. 1. 

467, 58. 
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In the Wilderness, too, Israel were punished for wrong-doing, 
They had asked for bread and it was granted them, since it is 
not possible for man to live without bread. “But now you turn 
around,” God tells Moses to say to Israel, ‘‘and, out of a full 
stomach, you ask for meat. Behold, I shall give it to you. .. But 
though I am giving it to you, I shall later punish you. ‘And ye 
shall know that I am the Lord your God’ (Ex. 16.12) —I am 
a judge to exact punishment of you.’47 According to some 
authorities, Amalek’s attack upon Israel was a punishment for 
the ingratitude of Israel: ‘‘Let Amalek the ungrateful come and 
punish the people who were ungrateful.’’4° It would seem, how- 
ever, that the severest penalty of all was meted out to Israel for 
the sin of making the golden calf, for the penalty consisted of a 
permanent change in the status of the mass of the people. Before 
they made the golden calf, the entire people were designated as 
‘a holy nation” (Ex. 19.6). This leads the Rabbis to say, ‘‘(The 
whole people of) Israel, before they made the (golden) calf, were 
eligible to eat of the holy things; but after they made the (golden) 
calf these were taken from them and given to the priests (exclu- 
sively).’’49 There was thus, originally, no distinction between 


47 I], 107-8. “Your God”’ is a form of Elohim. See above, note 145. We 
are thus confirmed in our statement that the passage to which that note refers, 
I, 225-6, implies guilt on Israel’s part. 

R. Eleazar of Modi’im interprets the phrase ‘(Come near’’ (Ex. 16.9) 
to refer to the incident of the quail and to mean, ‘‘Come near, to give account”’ 
— II, 106. 

m8), 137. 

49 II, 205. I had thought to question Lauterbach’s interpretation of nynb 
oxo *xxv> ora 1d. ‘The commentators whom Lauterbach follows are quite 
correct in interpreting 0°7¥0 ’NxV> as referring to the large number and not 
to their holy character. Not only has Midrash Tehillim XLV, end, explicitly 
explained o'nx¥p *xx1D by N139 OW (comp. also Tanhuma, Toledot 9), but 
the remark in the Mekilta o’py10) o17 51D” has no sense if O'%xD *NxYD means 
holy, as they — holy people — are not ‘wretched and afflicted.’ It is, however, 
possible that in the Mfekilta the meaning is: as many children as were procre- 
ated by those who went out of Egypt — and not, as understood by the later 
Midrashim, as many (600,000) as those who left Egypt. 

“By the way, the passage ova o> b)>° means: I might think o> 
has in this passage the meaning of ov>va, i. e., people who enjoy life without 
need to work.”’"— L. G. 
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priests and people; all were eligible to eat of ‘‘the holy things,” 
and hence all were priests. The demarcation between priests and 
people, with the reduction in status for the mass which this en- 
tailed, carne only as penalty for the sin of making the golden 
calf.*s° 

But God’s punitive justice is manifest throughout Israel’s 
history, not alone in the remote past. The Rabbis find occasion, 
even in this commentary on the Book of Exodus, to interpret 
later events and those of their own day in the light of God’s uni- 
versal justice. Three things — the Land of Israel, the Temple, 
and the kingship of the House of David — were given condi- 
tionally, they assert, and were taken away when the conditions, 
consisting of loyalty to God and His commandments, were not 
fulfilled.‘st All the disasters that came upon Israel were justified, 
according to the Rabbis, were, in fact, punishments inflicted by 
God. He punished the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, they say, 
apparently referring to the First Exile, and he also punished 
the Ten Tribes, scattering them abroad.'s* Israel’s wickedness 
brought about the destruction of the Temple, so that they were 
obliged to count from its destruction instead of from its construc- 
tion; it likewise brought about foreign domination, so that they 
were obliged to count according to the era of others instead of 
their own.'s3 Interpretations in like vein gave significance to the 
tragic circumstances of the Rabbis’ own times. In a passage fol- 
lowing immediately upon the one last cited, we are told of how 
R. Johanan ben Zakkai once justified Israel’s dire poverty and 
their degrading servitude to Rome and to other, inferior, nations. 


150 ‘The rabbinic concept of Israel widens the biblical ideal of Israel as 
a priest-people until the demarcation between the priest-class and the rest 
of Israel is all but eliminated”— OT, p. 222. See ibid. for other examples. 
The rabbinic concepts, as that section demonstrates, are much wider in appli- 
cation than their biblical antecedents. 

tst J], 188. The conditions were, respectively, those given in Deut. 11.16 f., 
I Ki. 6.12 and 9.8, and Ps. 132.12 together with ibid., 89.33. 

132], 230. The juxtaposition of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin with 
the scattering of the Ten Tribes leaves no doubt that the punishment of the 
former was the First Exile. The scattering of the Ten Tribes is adduced from 
the proof-text (Jer. 18.17). 

83 JT, 193. 
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He was going up to Emmaus in Judea when he saw a Jewish girl 
picking barley-corn out of the excrements of a horse that, he was 
told, belonged to an Arab. The scene was symbolic to him of the 
state of all Israel, and he declared, ‘‘You are unwilling to be sub- 
ject to Heaven (God), behold now you are subjected to the most 
inferior of the nations, the Arabs; you were unwilling to pay the 
head-tax of Heaven, ‘a beka a head’ (Ex. 38.26), behold now you 
are paying a head-tax of fifteen shekels under a government of 
your enemies; you were unwilling to repair the roads and streets 
leading up to the Temple, behold now you have to keep in repair 
the posts and stations on the roads to the royal cities.” God's 
stern justice is further emphasized by the close of the passage 
in a lesson drawn from Deut. 28.47—48: ‘‘ ‘Because thou dist not 
serve the Lord thy God’ with love, ‘therefore shalt thou serve 
thine enemy’ with hatred; ‘because thou didst not serve the Lord 
thy God’ when thou hadst plenty, ‘therefore shalt thou serve 
thine enemy’ ‘in hunger and in thirst’; ‘because thou didst not 
serve the Lord thy God’ when thou wast well-clothed, ‘therefore 
shalt thou serve thine enemy’ ‘in nakedness’; ‘because thou didst 
not serve the Lord thy God’ by reason of the abundance of all 
things: ‘therefore shalt thou serve thine enemy’ ‘in want of all 
things.’ ’’54 The Rabbis thus attribute the general state of Israel 
to God’s punitive justice. Nor do they refrain from interpreting 
by means of the same concept specific national catastrophes of 
their own day, such as the disastrous revolt under Trajan.*5s 
God punishes Israel for the sins committed by the nation as 
a whole. The concept of God’s justice also includes, however, the 
aspect of corporate justice whereby the whole group is held ac- 
countable, and therefore punished, for the sins of the individual.'s° 
This aspect of God’s justice, the Rabbis feel, is applied in all its 
rigorousness especially to the people of Israel: ‘‘ ‘A nation one 


34 JT, 193-5. 

135 ], 213-14. Other things mentioned here are trafficking with Egypt dur- 
ing the period of Sennacherib and in the days of Johanan the son of Kareah. 
For the revolt under Trajan, see the references given by Horovitz-Rabin, p. 95. 

386 For corporate justice, see OT, pp. 10-11, and TE, pp. 179-184. The 
group, conversely, is also rewarded for the good deeds performed by the 
individual. 
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in the earth’ (I Chron. 17.21) — One of them commits a sin and 
all of them are punished.’’57 

The concept of God’s justice interweaves with the concept 
of Israel. The people of Israel are rewarded or punished, accord- 
ing as they do God’s will. Moral sensitiveness and zeal are re- 
warded. But the history of Israel, as the Rabbis view it, is replete 
with instances of God’s punitive justice. Moreover, the Rabbis 
interpret numerous events and circumstances of their own day 
as sO many punishments for wrong-doing on the part of Israel. 
Indeed, the more rigorous application of God’s punitive justice 
is particularly the burden of Israel. Thus interwoven with the 
concept of God’s justice, the concept of Israel could not have 
made, with any degree of consistency, for a complacent national- 
ism. This interplay of concepts demonstrates, in other. words, 
how the element of universality acts as a check upon the element 
of nationality whilst both are given simultaneous expression. 


V. INTEGRATION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 


The fundamental concepts interweave with one another, as 
has been demonstrated in the sections above. But this integra- 
tion is even more thoraugh-going than we have as yet had the 
opportunity to perceive. We have noticed, thus far, how any 
one fundamental concept can combine with any other, the funda- 
mental concepts in any combination being only two. Frequently, 
however, three fundamental concepts are interlaced with each 
other in a single passage, and sometimes even all four. 

God’s love, His justice, and Israel are the fundamental con- 
cepts woven together in each of the midrashim now to be consid- 
ered. The Rabbis interpret the words ‘‘My God (Eli) ... my 
father’s God” (Ex. 15.2) to mean that Israel declared, “With 
me He dealt according to the rule (or quality) of mercy, while 
with my fathers He dealt according to the rule (or quality) of 


137], 205-6. The text here is obviously corrupt, although the sentence 
porya 7d.) xvIN JAD IMs is clear enough. Lauterbach is forced into an ambig- 
uous translation by the rest of the text as given here. I have taken the passage 
as it occurs in Mechilta de Rabbi Simon, ed. Hoffman, p. 95, which offers no 
difficulty. 
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justice.’"5’ In this interpretation of a verse from the song at the 
Red Sea, the people of Israel give thanks to God and contrast 
God’s mercy toward themselves, undeserved and thus simply a 
manifestation of His loving-kindness, with God’s strict justice 
toward their ancestors.49 God, out of His love, provided Israel 
with manna during the period of the Wilderness; but, though 
He also gave them the meat for which they asked, that request 
was uncalled for and brought punishment. ‘‘The manna was given 
Israel with ‘a bright countenance’: the quail, because they asked 
for it out of a full stomach, was given them with ‘a frowning 
countenance.’ ’’*° The same agency employed by God on one 
occasion as the instrument of His punitive justice is also em- 
ployed by Him on another occasion in the manifestation of His 
love. For, unlike man, ‘‘the Holy One Blessed be He... heals 
with the very same thing with which He smites.’’ When he exiled 
Israel, He exiled them by means of clouds (Lam. 2.1), and when 
He assembles them again, He will assemble them by means of 
clouds (Isa. 60.8); when He scattered them, He scattered them 
like doves (Ezek. 7.16), and when He brings them back, He will 
bring them back like doves (Isa. 60.8).' In each of these mid- 
rashim, the fundamental concepts of God’s love, His justice, and 
Israel are in combination. We must also mark, however, that 
although they combine, the individual concepts here stand out 
rather boldly, quite clear and distinct: God manifested His mercy 
toward Israel at the Red Sea whereas He acted toward their 
ancestors with punitive justice; God provided Israel with manna, 
a manifestation of His love, and He punished them for asking 
for the quail, a manifestation of His justice; God exiled Israel 
by means of clouds and scattered them like doves, manifestations 


38 J], 28. The word El, as this midrash goes on to explain, always refers 
to God’s mercy. Contrasted with El in the proof-text, according to the rab- 
binic interpretation, is Elohim, or rather its genitive, which, as we have 
noticed above, note 145, stands for God’s justice. 

39 “This refers to the suffering of the Patriarchs because of ‘slight’ sins 
they had committed.’’"— L. G. 

60 TT, 105 (twice); cf. 2b¢d., 108. The midrash also says that Israel was 
justified in asking for the manna. 

161 T| 239-40. 
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of His justice, and He will assemble them by means of clouds 
and bring them back like doves, future manifestations of His 
love. 

But the individuality of each of the fundamental concepts is 
not always so definite and clear-cut when the concepts are in 
combination. Sometimes concepts blend into one another, so 
thorough-going is their integration. This is true of God’s love 
and His justice in the following midrashim, each of which again 
presents the fundamental concepts of God’s love, His justice, 
and Israel in combination. ‘‘ ‘Ye are standing this day all of you 
... your little ones’ etc. (Deut. 29.9-10) — Now what do the 
little ones know about distinguishing between ‘good’ and ‘evil’ 
(Deut. 30.15)? It was but to give the parents reward for bringing 
their children, thus increasing the reward of those who do His 
will.’’"* The people of Israel are to be given additional reward 
for bringing their children to the assemblage, but it was God’s 
love that made for the inclusion of the children in the assemblage 
at all. Two fundamental concepts are thus mingled: God’s love 
here makes for the occasion of the exercise of His rewarding 
justice. The homily concludes with a statement, immediately 
following on the section already quoted, that practically says 
this in so many words. ‘‘This confirms what has been said: ‘the 
Lord was pleased for His love's sake’ etc. (Isa. 42.21).’’3 When 
God issues decrees concerning Israel, says another midrash, the 
execution is reported back to Him if it be for good and is not 
reported back to Him if it be for evil. This distinction obviously 
proceeds out of God’s love; again the two concepts are mingled. 
The promised redemption of Israel is to come at the end of four 
hundred years, according to one verse (Gen. 15.13), and accord- 
ing to another (ibid., 15.16) ‘‘in the fourth generation.” ‘‘How 


162 J, 132. Lauterbach does not in his translation hold to the text he gives 
— maxd 022 r>2v n> — which is the reading of the MSS, but offers the sense 
rather of the reading in the printed editions, o7’x’202. Horovitz-Rabin prefers 
the latter. 

63 Ibid. We translate 1p7x as ‘‘His love.’ The whole context is additional 
proof that the larger meaning of pty in rabbinic literature is love; cf. OT, 
pp. 132-3 and 303, notes 193 and 194. 

64 Ibid., 11-13. Proof is given from Ezek. 9.2-7 and It. 
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can both these passages be maintained?” asks Rabbi Judah the 
Prince. And he answers, ‘The Holy One blessed be He said: If 
they repent I will redeem them after the number of generations, 
and if not, I will redeem them after the number of years.’ 
Israel’s redemption, whenever it comes, is a manifestation of 
God’s love, as we saw above, but the redemption will neverthe- 
less be hastened in reward for repentance. Thus once more the 
concepts of God’s love and His justice are mingled. 

Another combination of fundamental concepts consists of 
God’s love, Torah, and Israel. At Sinai, when the Ten Command- 
ments were given, ‘‘God came forth to receive Israel as a bride- 
groom comes forth to meet the bride.’ God spoke to Israel 
at that time, according to the Rabbis, in the tender phrases of 
the Song of Songs: ‘‘Let me hear thy voice’”’ (Song of Songs 2.14) 
that is, when responding to the Ten Commandments; ‘for sweet 
is thy voice” (ibid.) — after having received the Ten Command- 
ments; “and thy countenance is comely’ (ibid.) — when “all 
the congregation drew near and stood before the Lord” (Lev. 
9.5).%°7 There was a purpose to the revelation which again indi- 
cates God’s love for Israel — ‘(God has come in order to make 
you (Israel) great among the Nations.’ 

This combination of God’s love, Torah, and Israel does not 
always make for interpretations which glorify Israel. When Israel 
stood at Sinai, they sought to deceive God by saying ‘‘All that 
the Lord hath spoken we will do and obey” (Ex. 24.7), and God 
was silent and forgave them. ‘‘ ‘They beguiled Him. . . for their 
heart was not steadfast with Him’ (Ps. 78.36-7) and yet ‘He, 
being full of compassion, forgiveth iniquity’ etc. (2bcd., WEB) UPe 
Here God’s love is stressed as it manifests itself in forgiveness 
of Israel’s iniquity. Another midrash contrasts God’s love for 
Israel, expressed in various ways, with Israel’s utter ingratitude, 
demonstrated in their refusal to obey the laws. ‘I have brought 


165 Tbid., 111. 

166 JT, 218-19. 

67 II, 219-20. See Horovitz-Rabin, p. 215, note #I. 

168 TI, 272. On the use of mio, comp. tbid., 94, 173 Ov. 

169 III, 105-6. “God was silent” we deduce from wrnn 33. Notice that 
Horovitz-Rabin, p. 295, does not read mn7 nx dapd. 
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you out of Egypt, I have divided the sea for you, I have sent 
down the manna for you, I have caused the well to come up for 
you, I have driven up the quail for you, I have fought the battle 
of Amalek for you — how long will you refuse to observe My com- 
mandments and My laws (*nm1m)? Perhaps you will say that I 
have imposed upon you many commandments. I have imposed 
upon you the observance of this (commandment of the) Sabbath 
since Marah, and you have not kept it.”"7° 

The combination of God’s justice, Torah, and Israel occurs 
frequently, God’s justice having the aspects of reward and pun- 
ishment, and Torah the aspect of mizwot, or conduct, and study. 
The great deeds done in Israel’s behalf by God were deserved, 
and were rewards for the observance of definite mizgwot. When 
the first-born of Egypt were slain, the people of Israel were spared. 
R. Ishmael declares that they were spared “‘in reward for the 
mizwah”’ performed when they struck the lintel and the two side- 
posts with the blood, as they had been commanded to do.'” Until 
the last Israelite had finished his paschal sacrifice, R. Jose the 
Galilean says, the whole people were in danger of being destroyed 
in Egypt;?? the observance of this commandment, then, saved 
Israel. For adhering to the rite of circumcision, according to one 
opinion, God brought Israel out of Egypt;*” according to another, 
that adherence earned for them the division of the Red Sea." 
Various other reasons, however, are also assigned for the divi- 
sion of the Red Sea, among them Israel’s observance of the mezu- 
zah and of the tefillin.1s And Israel received not only physical 
but spiritual rewards, as well, for observing mizwot. Moses told 
Israel, says R. Joshua, that if they would succeed in keeping the 


170 JJ, 121. 

17], 56, 87. On p. 56, m0, the singular is used, referring to this particular 
mx; on p. 87, the plural is used. 

12], 94. See Lauterbach, ibid., note #2. Implied in this midrash is, of 
course, the idea of corporate justice. 

173 J, 140-1. 

174], 218. 

175 1, 237, 247, 248 (R. Akiba’s opinion). On p. 247, another reason given 
is Israel’s future acceptance of the Torah and Israel’s prayer. 

“The assumption is that Israel observed the commandments before they 
were revealed on Sinai’’—— L. G. 
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Sabbath, God would give them the festivals of Pesah, Shabuot 
and Sukkot, whilst according to R. Eleazar of Modi’im, the re- 
ward will consist of six good portions — the Land of Israel, the 
World to Come, the ‘‘New World,” the kingdom of the House 
of David, the priesthood, and the Levites’ offices.77° Anything 
for which Israel laid down their lives — for example, the Sabbath, 
circumcision, the study of Torah and the ritual of immersion — 
was preserved among them; but anything for which they did 
not lay down their lives — for example, the Temple, civil courts, 
the Sabbatical and jubilee years — was not preserved among 
them.'77 In this paragraph, we have seen that the Rabbis inter- 
preted the events in Egypt and on the Red Sea by means of the 
concepts of God’s justice, Torah, and Israel whereas previously 
we noticed that they interpreted the same events by means of 
the concepts of God’s love and Israel. 

God rewards Israel when they study Torah. ‘‘The words of 
the Torah which I have given you are life unto you. .. they are 
health unto you.’’!78 The prophet Jeremiah conveyed to his gen- 
eration a similar idea by using as a reminder the jar of manna, 
kept since the days of the Wilderness. Jeremiah had rebuked 
Israel for not occupying themselves with Torah, and the people 
had replied, ‘‘If we occupy ourselves with the words of the Torah, 
how will we get our sustenance?”’ Jeremiah thereupon brought 
forth the jar of manna, saying, ‘‘See with what your forefathers, 
who occupied themselves with the words of the Torah, were pro- 
vided! You, too, if you will occupy yourselves with the words 
of the Torah — God will provide you, too, with sustenance of 
this sort.’’!79 


76 I], 119-20, 122. As to the term the ‘‘New World”: ‘‘Comp. Isa. 66.22 
mwana paxn, and hence win odvy.”—L. G. 

177 III, 204-5. See Lauterbach, ibid., note #8. In view of the heroic de- 
fense of the Temple, it is curious that this institution was looked upon by the 
Rabbis as one for which Israel did not lay down their lives. ‘‘The reference 
is to Israel’s sacrifices at the time of 10” — comp. Shabbat 130a: nn nywa 
mann; and after the destruction of the Temple only one serious attempt was 
made to reéstablish the Temple.”—L. c. 

MENTING: 

79 II, 125-6. 
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God also punishes Israel for not studying Torah or for not 
observing mizwot. ‘‘Is it possible for the rush to grow without 
mire and without water? .. . So also is it impossible for Israel to 
exist unless they occupy themselves with words of Torah. And 
because they separated themselves from words of Torah, the 
enemy came upon them, for the enemy comes only because of 
sin and transgression; therefore it says, ‘Then came Amalek,’ 
(Ex. 17.8).’’*8° The attack by Amalek is but one instance of the 
general rule that ‘‘the enemy comes (upon Israel) only because 
of (their) relinquishing their hold on the Torah.’’#** Another in- 
stance given is the attack by Shishak, king of Egypt (I Ki. 14. 
25-26), for at that time Rehoboam “forsook the law of the Lord 
and Israel with him” (II Chron. 12.1)."8? Some authorities, hold- 
ing that ‘‘And he feared not God’’ (Deut. 25.18) refers not to 
Amalek but to Israel, interpret that verse to mean that Amalek’s 
attack was a punishment for Israel’s lack of migwot.t8 The gen- 
eral idea that the enemy comes upon Israel because of Israel’s 
deficiency in Torah is here made more specific by the depiction 
of Israel as lacking in mizwot, as deficient in conduct. The same 
general idea is also made more specific by describing the defi- 
ciency in Torah as deficiency in study. “‘ ‘Therefore shalt thou 
serve thine enemy ... in want of all things’ (Deut. 28.48) — ‘in 
want of all things’: They were deficient in the study of Torah.”’"*4 

God's justice in its aspect of corporate justice combines with 
the concepts of Torah and Israel. We learned above that this 


180 J, 135. Similarly, 2bid., 139, 129. See the following note. 

181 J], 139. The general rule is drawn from the word o0'7"51, the name of 
the place where Amalek attacked Israel. The Rabbis interpret the word 0°757 
to be a 11D5, which Lauterbach wrongly translates as “‘feebleness of hands.” 
This rabbinic interpretation is implied on II, 135, though it is not given there. 
The full derashah can be seen from the parallel on II, 129, where the verse is 
given, “And... Israel journeyed from the Wilderness of Sin... . and encamped 
in Rephidim” (Ex. 17.9). The Rabbis take “Sin” to be Sinai, thus Torah, and 
the verse is given the meaning that they left the Torah, and this meaning is 
corroborated, according to them, by the phrase ‘“‘encamped at Rephidim,” 
which is taken to be 0°7 715". 

182 J], 139. 

83 TT, 136. 

84 T], 195. 
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aspect of God’s justice, the Rabbis felt, is applied in all its rigor- 
ousness especially to the people of Israel. When the people stood 
before Mt. Sinai to receive the Ten Commandments, had one 
person defied the warning not to “break through unto the Lord”’ 
(Ex. 19.21) he would have brought disaster upon all. ‘‘This teaches 
that even one individual can impair the whole group.’ Cor- 
porate justice, however, is not necessarily punitive in its char- 
acter for it also underlies concepts of corporate reward. 

The two aspects of God’s justice — reward and punishment 
— are occasionally found both together in combination with the 
concepts of Torah and Israel. ‘‘Israel stood up before Mt. Sinai,” 
says R. Jose, ‘‘on condition that the Angel of Death should have 
no power over them — ‘I said: Ye are godlike beings,’ etc. (Ps. 
82.6). (But) you corrupted your conduct — ‘Surely ye shall die 
like men’ (ibid., 82.7).’"8 As reward for accepting the Torah, this 
midrash states, Israel was to be granted eternal life, but their 
conduct later was so corrupt that it brought upon them the pun- 
ishment of death. Similarly, the observance of the migwah of the 
mezuzah should have prevented ‘‘the destroyer’ (i.e., death) 
from entering their homes; ‘‘but what caused it to be otherwise? 
Our sins.’’*87 The reward for the observance of this migwah was 
to have been eternal life; the punishment meted out instead, in 
view of the actual sins committed, was death. Early death is 
the punishment with which the husbands and fathers in Israel 
are threatened when they violate justice, and longevity is to be 
their reward when they execute it. ‘If for merely refraining from 
violating justice your reward will be that your wives will not 
become widows and your children will not be fatherless, how 
much more so when you actually execute justice... your days 
will be lengthened in this world and you will live to see children 
and grandchildren and you will merit the life of the World to 
Come.’’?88 


185 TI, 225. The text offers difficulties. See Horovitz-Rabin, p. 217. 

186 J], 272. “Ye are godlike beings” means that like the angels Israel would 
have been immortal. 

187 T, 88-9. 

188 TIT, 144-6. 
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All four fundamental concepts are sometimes combined, inex- 
tricably interwoven in a single midrash. When this occurs, the 
concepts of God’s love and His justice usually flow into each 
other, blend, as in the following instances. Why did Scripture 
require that Israel purchase the paschal lamb four days prior 
to its slaughtering? Because, says one authority, the time had 
arrived, in accordance with God’s oath to Abraham, for Israel’s 
redemption, yet they were without mizwot by virtue of which 
they might be redeemed from Egypt. ‘‘The Holy One blessed 
be He therefore gave them two mizwot— the migwah of the 
paschal sacrifice and the migwah of circumcision — which they 
should perform that they might be redeemed. . . For one cannot 
obtain reward except for the deed.’’'*9 The granting of the mizwot 
(Torah) necessary for Israel’s redemption was a manifestation 
of God’s love toward Israel, for the redemption itself could only 
be in reward for the performance of mizgwot, a manifestation of 
God’s justice. All the four fundamental concepts are present here 
but there is a blending of the concepts of God’s love and His 
justice. Again, because of God’s love, reward for mizwot, which 
is a manifestation of His justice, at times precedes actual per- 
formance by Israel of these mizwot. ‘‘Even before I (God) gave 
them the mizwot I advanced them the rewards for them (i. e., for 
the mizgwot).” Thus, before Israel observed the Sabbath, they 
received a double portion of manna on the day preceding; and 
before the Sabbatical year, the sixth year was blessed; and “ ‘He 
gave them the lands of the nations’ (Ps. 105.44) — what for? 
‘That they might keep His statutes and observe His laws’ (cbid., 
105.45).”° In this midrash, God’s love and His justice blend 
once more, whilst the other two fundamental concepts also figure. 
A third instance involves the aspect, or sub-concept, of corporate 
justice. According to an anonymous opinion, Israel would have 


189 |, 33-4. The verse from which the interpretation is drawn is Ezek. 16.8. 

190 IT, 199. The emphatic note in this passage is God’s loving-kindness to 
Israel, all the instances cited demonstrating how God advanced His reward 
for the mizgwot before Israel performed them. Now this passage is introduced 
by the biblical verse '12) p2x 7377 ‘7 "28 (Isa. 45.19). We have here, therefore, 
another proof that zedakah has the connotation of love in rabbinic theology. 
See above note 163, and the reference there. 
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been unworthy of receiving (the Torah) at Sinai had a single per- 
son been missing, whereas according to R. Jose, it would have 
been sufficient had only twenty-two thousand been present.*” 
R. Jose’s statement follows immediately upon the anonymous 
opinion, and contains a mitigation of the latter’s extreme appli- 
cation of corporate justice. The concepts involved in R. Jose’s 
statement, then, are Torah, Israel, and God’s justice as it is 
mitigated by God’s love. 

The concept of Israel is thoroughly integrated with all of the 
other fundamental concepts. It combines with all of the other 
fundamental concepts, be the combination that of two, or three, 
or even of all four fundamental concepts. Such intertwining can 
only mean that the fundamental concepts act almost as a unit; 
indeed, two concepts, God’s love and His justice, sometimes 
actually blend into one another. The fundamental concepts have, 
therefore, the tendency to act as checks upon each other, a tend- 
ency which allows no one concept, Israel included, to be perm- 
anently stressed. Israel may thus be stressed on occasion within 
any given combination of concepts, such as God’s love, Torah 
and Israel; properly so, too, since it is one of the fundamental 
concepts. By the same token, however, it may, on other occasions, 
be subordinated, and this within the very same combination of 
concepts. The national self-consciousness acted in concert with 
factors, just as powerful, that were broad and universal. 


191 JT, 212-13. See Lauterbach, zbid., note #5 


THE TWO VERSIONS OF ABOT DE 
RABBI NATHAN* 


By JUDAH GOLDIN, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
To Professor Louis Ginzberg 


VER since Solomon Schechter published his edition of Abot 
de Rabbi Nathan (1887), it has been customary to refer to 
the two forms of this midrash on Abot as two versions of one 
treatise.t The idiom, in fact, was employed by Schechter and he 
has been followed by all subsequent students. This is not to say 
that differences between the versions were overlooked. Schechter 
himself called attention to variants, despite his conclusion that 
basically ‘‘both are one book (not like the Tanna d’be Eliahu 
Rabbah and Zuta or Derek Erez Rabbah and Zuta).’’? And although 
after repeated study that conclusion has been modified by some 
scholars? the view still is current that substantially both ver- 
sions — regardless of the fact that each contains material which 
does not occur in the other; that even when both express the same 
general thought, hardly if ever do the readings strictly coincide — 
present the same ideological commentary on Abot. The relation- 
ship between the two versions is reduced in effect to this: some- 
times the one, sometimes the other retains the better reading; 
sometimes one supplements the other; sometimes one preserves 
a more original order. 

The fact is, however, that a careful examination of the two 
versions of Abot de Rabbi Nathan reveals a relationship of more 
than ‘‘textual” nature. There is nothing wrong in regarding 
these treatises as versions, so long as we are not led to overlook 


* I wish to express my thanks to Professors Louis Ginzberg and Alexander 
Marx, who were kind enough to read this paper and make several suggestions. 
Responsibility for the views here expressed, however, rests with me. 

1 It should be recalled that as early as 1872 Solomon Taussig published 
a substantial portion of the second version in ody mm. 

2 Abbot de Rabbi Nathan, ed. Schechter, Vienna 1887, Introduction, p. XX. 

3 Cf. Kaufmann in M.G.W.J., Vol. 36, 1887, p. 382-83; Finkelstein, 


J.B.L., Vol. LVII, Part I, pp. 39 ff. 
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a very interesting thematic difference between them. Indeed, had 
Schechter recognized the theme of his texts, he would have been 
spared a number of difficulties with several passages. 

Now, ‘‘theme’”’ may possibly strike many as a strange word 
where a text like Abot de Rabbi Nathan is concerned. Is it a story, 
or an essay, or a logical treatise of any sort? Does not Abot de 
Rabbi Nathan, like Abot, contain material on a multitude of 
subjects? Does it not read like a collection of various epigrams 
with commentary thereon, rather than like a dissertation on 
some one specific proposition? All this is true. Nevertheless, a 
recurring note in the treatises as they read today is hardly ac- 
cidental, and the feeling is inescapable that Abot de Rabbi Nathan 
has more than various reflections on numerous subjects; it is 
more than a catalogue of maxims with illustrations. 

It is almost tempting to suggest that in the difference of theme 
may lie an explanation for the existence of two separate versions 
of one treatise. Louis Finkelstein is essentially correct, I feel, 
when he says that ‘‘the two versions of ARN are independent 
from one another.’’4 The question is, Why should two versions 
have developed from one tradition? Did the respective compilers 
perhaps wish to deduce different emphases or make prominent 
different concepts? Be that as it may — since it is very difficult 
to discover just how collections of oral traditions were under- 
taken — the treatises today do present a significant divergence 
in thought. 

One word more, before stating this theme, and presenting 
the evidence. By the word ‘‘theme’”’ I mean in effect something 
like ‘‘emphasis,’’ or perhaps what Max Kadushin would call 
“point of reference.’’’ The theme, in other words, is that idea 
which is repeatedly emphasized, and/or that idea in relation to 
which other ideas are studied. When an idea becomes so central 
in treatment, it is entitled to be a ‘“‘theme.”’ 

The theme or emphasis of version I of Abot de Rabbi Nathan 
is the study of Torah. Again and again throughout the text our 
version goes out of its way to undescore the importance of Torah 


4 Finkelstein, op. cit. 


5 Cf. his Theology of Seder Eliahu, p. 33-34, and “Organic Thinking,” 
passim. 
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study. And this emphasis is so strong as to leave the impression 
that version I is primarily concerned with the study of Torah, 
while version II would underline ‘‘good works”’ or “‘good deeds.” 
In any event, this strong insistence upon Torah study is charac- 
teristic of version I only. 

To the evidence we shall turn in a moment; and naturally the 
only evidence that may be introduced is evidence derived from 
passages which occur in both versions. Unless a paragraph or a 
maxim is presented in both versions, there is little opportunity 
for comparison. Here, however, something must be said lest the 
hypothesis is misunderstood. 

It would be preposterous to say that version I only is inter- 
ested in the study of Torah. Was not the editor or were not the 
editors of version II anxious for mn 719bn? Could a Jew, with 
any sensitivity toward his tradition, be indifferent to that 
“crown”’ which above all others raised his people from common- 
ness? Or, on the other hand, was there ever a devoted Jew who 
regarded 07219 o'wyn as inconsequentials? Was the editor, or were 
the editors, of version I contemptuous of practical virtues? Pat- 
ently, no! And if this categorical reply needs proof, both versions 
of Abot de Rabbi Nathan stand ready to demonstrate that the 
study of Torah and good works must be part of every Jew’s 
equipment. Nevertheless, even in unanimity there are differences 
of inflection. Version I and version II would agree on what makes 
the perfect Jew. But version I presents an emphasis which is 
lacking in II. Version I, with a certain emphasis in mind, is al- 
ways — or almost always — referring whatever it discusses to this 
central idea. And this central idea, as I have said, is the study 
of Torah.° 

a) Perhaps the most striking passage — indeed, it was the 
first to catch my attention — in all the evidence is the comment 
of version I on Rabbi Jose’s saying, ‘‘Let all thy deeds be for the 
sake of Heaven.’’? This is the comment:’ ‘‘And let all thy deeds 
be for the sake of Heaven: for the sake of Torah; as it is said, ‘In 


6 Professor Ginzberg notes, “bw ]277=II jo°a an +37 Don bw jaIH=1 
ots 172 55!” 

7], 17, p. 65; II, 30, p. 65. Cf. Abot 2.12. 

8 J, 17, p. 66. 
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all thy ways acknowledge Him (ny7) and He will direct thy 
paths’ (Prov. 3.6).”’ “For the sake of Torah” is certainly not “for 
the sake of Heaven’’ unless one’s regard for Torah is extraor- 
dinary. Indeed, if we look to the parallel passage in version II we 
meet no such extravagant interpretation. ‘‘And let all thy deeds 
be for the sake of Heaven,” reads version II,9 ‘‘like Hillel. When 
Hillel used to go forth to [some] place, [people] would say to him, 
‘Whither art thou going?’ [He would reply,] ‘I go to perform a 
commandment.’ ‘Which commandment, Hillel?’ [they would 
ask.] [He would reply,] ‘I am going to the privy.’ ‘Is this, then, 
a commandment?’ He would say to them, ‘Indeed! so that the 
body do not deteriorate.’ 

‘Moreover, men would say to Hillel,j ‘Where art thou going, 
Hillel?’ [He would reply,] ‘I go to perform a commandment.’ 
‘Which commandment, Hillel?’ ‘I am going to the bath house.’ 
‘Is this, then, a commandment?’ He would say to them, ‘Indeed! 
To clean the body. Know thou that it is so: if he, that is appointed 
to polish and clean the statues which stand in the palaces of kings, 
receives a stipend each and every year; moreover, he is magnified 
together with the magnates of the kingdom — how much more so 
we that have been created in the image and likeness [of God]; as it 
is said, ‘For in the image of God made He man’ (Gen. 9.6).’ ” 

The comment of version II is not only a lesson on the proxim- 
ity of cleanliness to godliness, but certainly less forced than the 
one offered by our version. Only on the basis of the assumption 
that version I is emphasizing the study of Torah, can we under- 
stand what has happened.*° 


> 11,30, p66. 

10 Schechter was apparently bewildered by this passage; cf. his note 
19, p. 66. 

A note is perhaps in place at this point. Some may feel that the text is 
very likely corrupt. ov ow, it may be said, is definitely not mn owd, and 
the reading is, to say the least, suspicious. 

Now, Dr. Schechter in his note (19) observes that the Oxford ms. reads 
mn ows ym ywyn b>). Furthermore, Editio Princeps (so too the Zolkiev edi- 
tion) of Abot de Rabbi Nathan has 7>Mn7s8 Ww” NIM nyT PIT $23 ‘Rw orn awd. 
Is this not further evidence that our text does not read properly? 

Before explaining why I consider the text correct, I think it profitable to 
point out that even if the reading had been otherwise, the theory offered 
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b) On the statement of Nittai the Arbelite," ‘Consort not 
with the wicked,’’* version I gives us two interpretations."3 The 


here serves to explain how such a “corruption” could occur. If scholars 
recognized that version I of Abot de Rabbi Nathan was stressing Torah study, 
a late editor would without embarrassment interpret nov ovd as m71n ov. 

However, I do not believe that our text ever read otherwise. In the first 
place, the Oxford ms. is obviously wrong since we have no statement from 
R. Jose mn avd vr ypwyn $21. True, the phrase orpy ov wm qpwy 921, at the 
beginning of the chapter, has been added to our edition by Schechter, on 
the basis of the Mishnah reading. Nevertheless, where is there a statement 
by R. Jose which reads like the epigram recorded in the Oxford ms.? Version 
II can-at least serve us as an aid in establishing the general maxim! Version II 
reads clearly ov ovd ym pwn b>. 

The form in Editio Princeps is absolutely unwarranted. It may be urged 
that the verse from Proverbs proves that not Torah study is involved. I 
am not sure about that. Perhaps the emphasis is on ny — know Him! It is 
worth noticing, for example, that version II (tbid.) gives the same verse at the 
end of the next paragraph, which reads: ‘‘Rabbi Eleazar (not Eliezer) says, 
Be diligent in the study of Torah, and know how to reply to an unbeliever 
(onp’PN) in words of Torah, so that they be not destroyed (reading 17nd» — 
cf. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, I, p. 72, n. 5; see also Felix Perles in Jewish 
Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams, p. 382). And know before whom thou 
toilest and who is author of the covenant with thee; as it is said, ‘In all thy 
ways acknowledge Him (iny7)’ (Prov. 3.6).” 

My reluctance to yield on this point — though the hypothesis is in no 
way weakened, as I observed — is due to the fact that the term oO’pv owd is 
used in association with an activity centering around the study of Torah. For 
thus we read (I, 40, p. 129; cf. Abot 5.17; see also II, 46, p. 128): 87” npibna b> 
sxowy Sdn npibnn yt aw owd wvaw npibna wx... onpnmd mpi ory ow. If the 
controversies of Hillel and Shammai might be described — as they unquestion- 
ably deserve to be — as controversies 0°Dv ov, it is not, I feel, impossible to 
associate deeds o’nw owd with the concept 771n ov). 

Professor Ginzberg adds the following note: ‘‘As to the interchange be- 
tween o’Dy and 771n, comp. the use of xvonn, ‘the All Merciful,’ one of the 
names of God in Palestinian sources, while in Babli it stands — hundreds of 
times! — fer xn’mx, Torah. A very intersting discussion on the identity of 
sin ov =0'Dw ow is found in ovnn wD), chap. iv by R. Hayyim Volozhin, the 
famous pupil of the Gaon. There are many places in Rabb. Literature where 
nn and 7’apn are used interchangeably; the idea is that the will of God is 
expressed in the Torah. It is quite possible that 771n ows was used for ow 
o’pw for another reason, to avoid the two almost identical syllables ow 
and Ov,” 

1 J], 16, p. 35 attributes it to Rabbi (!) Joshua ben Perahiah. 

12], 9, p. 38; cf. Abot 1.7. 3, 9, p. 42. 
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first is an exhortation, with illustrations from biblical history, 
not to associate with evil or wicked persons. The second reads 
tersely as follows: ‘Another interpretation: Consort not with the 
wicked, even for Torah!’ A glance at the comments — and 
there are several — of version II on ywab_rannn 9x reveals some 
interesting thoughts, but nothing even remotely resembling our 
treatise at this point.'s Version I, indeed, I feel, has a significant 
variant from the statement in the Mekilta® and Yalkut,?? which 
resembles ours. These latter read amnd 1235p? |?°DR, which 
conceivably might mean: ‘‘Consort not with the wicked, even to 
bring him close to those things for which Torah stands, those 
lessons which Torah teaches.’’*® That and 1a9p> does not neces- 
sarily refer to Torah study is evident from the comment on ]27p>) 
and of Hillel’s saying.» The reading, however, of version I indi- 
cates that again and again Torah study is the author’s point of 
reference. The full meaning of the passage seems to be, Although 
Torah is so very, very important, none the less consorting with 
the wicked is hazardous — certain men cannot be taught Torah.?° 

c) A very subtle distinction between the readings of our two 
versions in one of the early chapters throws into sharp focus the 
motives of the different editors. Like God, like Adam, like Torah 
and others, we are told, the Sages too made a hedge about their 
words. Now, asks version I,?! ‘What is the hedge which the Sages 
made about their words? For the Sages say, The recitation of the 
evening shema [may take place] until midnight. Rabban Gamaliel 
says, Until the cock crows. How is that??? When a man returns 


4 In a translation which is to appear shortly I have rendered the phrase, 
“even for [the study of] Torah.” 

3 Cf. II, 16, p. 36. 

% Mekilta, pboyt xn20n, 3, ed. Lauterbach, II, p. 166. 

™ Yalkut Joshua, 1, ¥ 3. 

18 On the other hand, the reading in Aknin’s 10) 15D, ed. Bacher, Berlin, 
1910, p. 14, is 77nd 127p> r5°pw. Is this perhaps a case of NIw*dT NWN? 

19 Cf. I, 12, p. 53. But see II, 26, p. 53. This passage is to be discussed 
below in the appendix. 

20 Cf,, on the other hand, the attitude of the school of Hillel, I, 3, p. 14-15, 
and II, 4, ibid. 

a2, peeks 

22 That is, What is the hedge which the Sages made? 
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from his work, let him not say, I will eat a bit, and drink a bit, 
and nap a while, and afterwards I shall recite the shema — for 
thus he will sleep through the night and not recite the shema. 
Rather, when a man returns from his work in the evening, let 
him go to the synagogue or to the house of study. If he is ac- 
customed to study Scripture, let him study Scripture; and if he 
is accustomed to study Mishnah, let him study Mishnah; and if 
not, let him recite the shema and pray.” 

And now let us look at version II.23 ‘Whence do we learn that 
the Sages made a hedge about their words? For the Sages said 
that the [evening] shema may be recited until midnight. Rabban 
Gamliel says, Until the cock crows. [And why do the Sages say, 
Until midnight?] For a man should not say, Since I am permitted 
to recite the [evening] shema all night, I shall go to sleep; when- 
ever I please, I will recite the shema: [because] sleep will overtake 
him, and he will not have recited it. Lo, such a one is guilty 
against his own soul! Hence the Sages said, When a man mounts 
his couch let him recite [the shema]; if he is a scholar, let him first 
recite the shema, and then if he wishes to study, let him study.” 

Version II certainly makes more sense than does our version. 
The hedge, let us remember, is a hedge connected with the read- 
ing of the shema. The first thing, therefore, one should do in the 
evening is recite the skhema. What is the meaning, then, of If he 
is accustomed to study, let him study; ‘‘and if not, let him recite 
the shema and pray?” Is study perhaps more important than 
prayer? Is prayer only for those who cannot study ??4 

Moreover, what fears pursue version II, that it should declare 
pointedly — after stating what all men must do — “‘if he is a 
scholar, let him first recite the shema, and then if he wishes to 
study, let him study?” Is this version afraid lest scholarship 
reduce prayer to secondary significance? The variant reading in 
Doctor Schechter’s note?’ makes all the more emphatic the duty 
to recite the shema first: a scholar must first recite the shema and 
afterwards (2"ns)) if he wished to study he might do so. 


33 II, 3, p. 14. 
24 Notice how the commentators have called attention to the fact that the 


parallel reading of this passage (Berakot 4b) does not record 1d ON). 
2s II, 3, p. 14, n. 24. 
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Can this variant between the two versions be described as a 
mere accident? 

d) Many are the sayings attributed by Abot de Rabbi Nathan 
to Hillel. The form of one of these will be of immediate interest. 
In Babylonian he said, according to version I,?7 ‘‘And he that 
does not attend the Sages is worthy of death.”’ In order to amplify 
this brief remark, our text, shortly thereafter, tells a story of a 
priest whose efforts at piety were of no avail, since he had neg- 
lected to attend the Sages, that is, to study under them.?* Version 
II,?9 on the other hand, adds one further saying to Hillel’s credit: 
“And he that does not attend the Sages is worthy of death; and 
he that attends the sages but does not practice (o”po 81) is 
worthy of the death of deaths.” Like the previous version, version 
II tells the story of the priest who did not attend the Sages.%° 
The story, in other words, is the same in both instances; but the 
final moral deduced differs in each version. Our version is anxious 
to demonstrate that he that fails to study with the Sages is mor- 
tally guilty, while version II leaves the whole subject with the 
words, “he that attends [the Sages] but does not practice is 
worthy of the death of deaths!’’ Do not the two versions appear 
to be underscoring different themes? 

e) Not very far from Hillel’s maxim, in our version, is re- 
corded a saying of Shammai.** ‘Make thy [study of] Torah,” 


26 Moreover, I feel that Aknin (op. ctt., p. 3) sensed the difficulty created 
by the reading of version I: although he quotes Abot de Rabbi Nathan to 
illustrate the various hedges, for the hedge of the Sages he gives the reading 
from Berakot 1.1! Did Aknin too recognize that the reading of version I did 
not quite apply to the saying of the Men of the Great Assembly? One could 
of course say that Aknin preferred to refer to the Mishnah directly; but that 
would be forced. If he is quoting A. R. N. throughout and substantially the 
same illustration in this instance too occurs in A. R. N., why suddenly ex- 
press a preference for the Mishnah reading? 

271, 12, p. 55. 

21 Ci hs 12h ps6) 

Ci Lue 7, Apa 50s 

3° Cf. II, 27, p. 56-57. Incidentally, the very conclusion of the chapter, 
(!) oD 1798 []ND0], needs examination. 

3], 13, p. 56; cf. Abot 1.15. On the significance of the order in versions I 
and II in which Hillel and Shammai are quoted, see Schechter’s introduction 
to his edition, p. XX-XXI. 
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Shammai used to say, ‘‘a fixed habit.”” And this is the comment: 
‘Make thy [study of] Torah a fixed habit: how is that? This 
teaches us that if a man has heard something from a sage in the 
house of study, let him not treat it casually (x y IMs Ty? by) ,3? but 
let him treat it attentively (yap); and what a man learns let him 
practice himself, and then teach others that they may practice it; 
as it is said, ‘That ye may learn them and observe to do them.’ 
(Deut. 5.1). And so too in Ezra it says, ‘For he had set his heart 
to seek the law of the Lord, and to do it.’ And afterwards, ‘And 
to teach in Israel statutes and ordinances’ (Ezra 7.10).33 

Now, version II,34 on the same phrase, has this to say: ‘“Make 
thy [study of] Torah a fixed habit: Be thou not lenient with thy- 
self and severe with others, or lenient with others and severe with 
thyself. Instead, even as thou art lenient with thyself, so shalt 
thou be lenient with others; and even as thou art severe with 
thyself, so shalt thou be severe with others. As it is said, ‘For 
Ezra had set his heart to seek the law of the Lord and to do it.’ 
And afterwards, ‘And to teach in Israel statutes and ordinances’ 
(Bizra 7310)!" 

In the first place, it is interesting to notice that the verse from 
Ezra applies more smoothly to version I than it does to version 
II —although, even in the latter instance, the Ezra passage is 
not altogether irrelevant. Secondly, however, version IT has but 
one understanding of Shammai’s teaching. Version II sees in 
Shammai’s words an exhortation to consistent practice only. 
Version I would have no quarrel with such an attitude; but it 
relates Shammai’s counsel to study as well as to practice. First 
our version, at Shammai’s suggestion, recommends what a man 
is to do when he hears something from a sage in a school; then, 
it prescribes what he is to do if he hopes to teach others. 

f) Another slight yet significant variant in the light of the 
present hypothesis, is reflected in the statement of Rabbi Ish- 
mael. According to version 135 Rabbi Ishmael said, ‘‘He that 


# That this is the proper meaning is, I feel, clearly brought out by the 
continuation of the paragraph. In the latter half, practice is spoken of. 

33 | shall have additional comments on this passage in the forthcoming 
translation, ad loc. 

34 II, 23, p. 47. 35 I, 27, p. 84; cf. Abot 4.5. 
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studies in order to teach, it is granted him to study and teach; 
and he that studies in order to practice, it is granted him to study 
and to teach and to practice.’’ Version II,3° on the other hand, 
quotes Rabbi Ishmael to this effect: ‘“He that studies in order to 
teach, it is not granted him to study and to teach. But he that 
studies in order to practice, it is granted him to study and to 
teach, to observe and to practice.’”’ Again it is clear that both 
versions I and II agree that practice is the culmination of study. 
But version I insists that study for the purpose of teaching will 
bear fruit;.to this version II objects. 

g) After all these examples— and before proceeding with 
others — one may introduce as evidence a passage which has all 
the earmarks of later interpolation. The point is, of course, that 
we now have an explanation for such an interpolation. Only he 
who recognized the emphasis of version I would have felt no com- 
punctions in inserting such a thought. 

Early in our text,37 where Moses’ independent decisions are 
described, and they are said to have had God’s unqualified ap- 
proval, we read as follows: ‘‘He broke the tables [of the Com- 
mandments]. How is that? It was said, When Moses went up to 
heaven to receive the tables [of the Commandments], which had 
been inscribed and put away since the six days of Creation — as 
it is said, ‘And the tables were the work of God, and the writing 
was the writing of God, graven upon the tables’ (Ex. 32.15): read 
not harut (graven), but herut (freedom), for whosoever studies 
Torah is a free man — at that time, the ministering angels con- 
spired against Moses,”’ and so forth. 

None of this interpolation poyw 1 bow myn Nd nian apn bx 
yoxyd pn }2 _ NIT IA ANA is in the parallel passage of the second 
version’ — and as a result, indeed, it reads more fluently Merely 
to dismiss the passage as a later addition to our text is to over- 
look, I feel, the theme which the later editor detected in the 
treatise. With such a theme easily recognizable to him, why 
should he have felt any scruples in adding more material? This 


36 IT, 32, p. 68. 
S712. plo) 
38 TI, 2, p. 10-11. 
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was very likely his sentiment; and even when we recognize his 
intrusion, we ought to understand his motives. 

h) One interpolation leads to another; and so it may not be 
unprofitable to compare the account in the two versions of Ben 
Zoma’s saying. ‘‘Who is wise,” we read in version 1:39 “He that 
learns from all men; as it is said, ‘From all my teachers have I got 
understanding.’#° (Ps. 119.99). Who is most humble? He that is 
as humble as Moses our master; as it is said, ‘Now the man Moses 
was very meek’ (Num. 12.3). Who is most rich? He that rejoices 
in his portion; as it is said, ‘When thou eatest the labour of thy 
hands, happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee.’ (Ps. 
128.2). Who is most mighty? He that subdues his evil yeger; as it 
is said, ‘He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city’ (Prov. 16.32). 
And whoever subdues his evil yeger is accounted as though he had 
subdued a city full of mighty men; as it is said, ‘A wise man 
scaleth the city of the mighty, and bringeth down the stronghold 
wherein it trusteth’ (Prov. 21.22). And the mighty are none but 
the mighty of Torah; as it is said, ‘Ye mighty in strength that 
fulfill His word, hearkening unto the voice of His word’ (Ps. 
103.20).”” 

The passage gives two other possible interpretations of 0°12 
but these need not concern us especially at this point. What is 
immediately interesting is the expansion of the term ‘‘mighty.”’ 
The mighty, in short, are not only those who subdue their pas- 
sions, but the ‘‘Torah-braves.”’ An examination of version II is 
now appropriate. Here* we read: “Ben Zoma says, Who is wise? 
He that learns from all men; as it is said, ‘From all my teachers 
have I got understanding’ (Ps. I 19.99). Who is honored? He that 
honors mankind; as it is said, ‘For them that honor Me I will 
honor and they that despise Me shall be lightly esteemed’ (I Sam. 
2.30). Who is mighty? He that subdues his evil yeger; as it is 


39 T, 23, p. 75; cf. Abot 4.1. 

4° See, on the other hand, the regular translation in the J. P. S. Bible. 

AOI 33.4Da 72: 

4 On the proof offered by this verse, cf. the commentary of R. Obadiah of 
Bertinoro to Abot 4.1. See also the commentary ad loc. in Mahzor Vitry, 
Rabbenu Jonah, ps. Rashi, etc. 
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said, ‘He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty’ (Prov. 
16.32). Who is rich? He that rejoices in his portion; as it is said, 
‘When thou eatest the labour of thy hands, happy shalt thou be, 
and it shall be well with thee’ (Ps. 128.2): happy shalt thou bein 
this world, and it shall be well with thee in the world to come.” 

Not only does version II read more like Abot, but it reads 
better than does our version. What happened to version I can 
be explained, I believe, by the hypothesis which each of these 
examples is intended to substantiate. 

i) Very instructive, I feel, will be an analysis of what the two 
versions of Abot de Rabbi Nathan do with a saying by Elisha ben 
Abuyah. This time we quote first from version II. It reads:43 
“Elisha ben Abuyah says, He that studies Torah in his youth, to 
what may he be likened? To lime which is spread on stones: even 
if all the rains come down, they do not injure it. But he that 
studies Torah in his old age, to what may he be likened? To lime 
which is spread over bricks: as soon as one drop of water falls on 
it, it disintegrates and is washed away (1b 71m — literally, 
‘disappears’). 

“A parable is told: to what may this be likened? To a king 
who said to his servant, ‘Protect [this] bird for my son.’ The king 
said to his servant, ‘If thou dost protect the bird, thou dost pro- 
tect thine own life; but if thou dost destroy the bird, thou dost 
destroy thine own life.’ [The servant] protected the bird... Thus - 
says the Holy One blessed be He to Israel: ‘My children, if you 
keep the Torah, you keep your own lives; but if you destroy the 
Torah, you destroy your own lives.’ So too, whoever keeps one 
word of the Torah, keeps his own life; but whoever destroys one 
word of the Torah, destroys his own life; as it is said, ‘Only take 
heed to thyself, and keep thy soul diligently, [lest thou forget the 
things which thine eyes saw].’ (Deut. 4.9).”’ 

Does this parable have anything to do with Elisha’s state- 
ment? The editor, in fact, seems to have had a very strange 
conception of analogies.4s Both the tale and the conclusion em- 


II, 35, p. 77. 

44 The word is 1»v) — the same as the word translated ‘‘protect.” 

4s Schechter (II, 35, p. 77-78, note 2) also observed the difficulty. Taking 
a hint from the Gaon, he suggests that possibly the parable illustrates the 
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phasize ‘‘observance” of Torah — in other words, the practical 
implication of Torah — while the statement of Elisha had as its 
theme study. Is the same, perhaps, true of version I? Let us see. 

Version I has no single passage which runs completely parallel 
to the Elisha passage of II. For example, the metaphor of lime on 
stones, our version employs in the description of men with Torah 
and with or without good deeds.** The parable of the king with 
the bird, our version attaches to a statement concerning those 
who stimulate others to good works. This is, however, what ver- 
sion I does have on the subject of studying in youth and in old 
age:47 ‘‘He that studies Torah as a child, the words of Torah are 
absorbed in his blood4® and they come forth from his mouth dis- 
tinctly. But he that studies Torah in his old age, the words of 
Torah are not absorbed in his blood and do not come forth from 
his mouth distinctly. And thus the maxim goes (1218 — literally, 
‘says’): If in thy youth thou didst not desire them, how shalt 
thou acquire them in thine old age?”’ 

The reading of our text is obviously better, more logical. And 
I believe that once more we have an instance of version I clinging 
to its point of reference, study; version II, on the other hand, 
takes the theme of study and turns it into a sermon on the impor- 
tance of observing Torah. 

Here we have an opportunity to repeat the caution recom- 
mended at the very outset of this paper. There is a danger that 
in focussing evidence on a theory, the picture as a whole may be 
blurred. To say that version I of Abot de Rabbi Nathan is empha- 
sizing Torah study is not to imply that this treatise prescribes a 
neglect of practice. The chapter in which Elisha’s views are 
recorded is an excellent case in point. Most of the paragraphs in 
it emphasize the incompleteness of study alone. The man without 


saying of Rabbi Dostai (Abot 3.8) which should come into our text. I do not 
agree at all. Notice, incidentally, the difficulty with this parable in I, 24, p. 78, 
and there too no word is heard of R. Dostai. For a more detailed discussion 
see note 51, below. 

4 Cf. I, 24, p. 77. 

47 1, 24, p. 77-78. 

48 Bacher, op. cit., I, p. 432, n. 5, alludes to the Roman proverb, “‘in succum 
et sanguinem.” As for the maxim, see Ecclus. 25.3. 
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paw owyn, Elisha tells us again and again — and who knew it 
better than he — is like a stone structure atop brick foundations, 
or like lime poured on bricks, or like a cup without a flat base, or 
like the rider of an unbridled horse. None of these would one 
choose to be. The point is, that our version, while admitting all 
this, seeks to underline the concept of study of Torah; as a result 
it stresses that theme, or relates other ideas to it, or refrains from 
turning it into other directions. 

The thesis is here restated because version I affords us the 
occasion in this instance to examine how it applies the parable 
which II had attached to a statement on study. In our version 
too,49 truth be told, the parable is not without its problems.%° 
Nevertheless, here the parable is said to illustrate, not ‘“‘study,”’ 
but the statement, ‘‘Whoever makes his fellow perform some 
commandment, the verse accounts it to him as though he has 
performed it himself.’’s 

j) After having observed the two versions in their treatment 
of Elisha’s statement, it is interesting to notice the variants in 
their description of them that frequent the house of study. 
“There are four types,” we read in our version,’? ‘‘among them 
that frequent the house of study: [there is one] that draws near 


49 I, 24, p. 78. 

5° See ibid., Schechter’s note 24; see also my note in the forthcoming 
translation ad loc. 

5st Is not the following a possible explanation of what happened in version 
II? The statement of Elisha unquestionably discussed ‘‘study.” The editor of 
version II, however, being principally concerned with good:works, determined 
to read his theme into the words of Elisha. Consequently he attached the 
parable and the concluding sentences to Elisha’s dictum. For there was a par- 
ticularly good reason to do so in this case! The author of the saying was none 
other than Aher. Was he not a splendid example of those who do not ‘“‘keep 
the Torah?” Moreover, Elisha’s own career seemed to belie his words: 7057 
ps pay open b> ype joan ar dy mo xine pod jar gin nod iniayza atin 
Ins |p. But Elisha had studied in his youth! Not study at too late a date 
was the stumbling block of this man; probably he failed to supplement his 
many’studies with good deeds. That was the cause for his failure. 

In the light of this, perhaps we can understand too why version II quotes 
so little from Elisha, while version I gives a goodly number of his statements. 

52 I, 40, p. 126. 
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[the sage] and sits down, [and] has a portion [of reward]; [there 
is one] that draws near and sits down, [and] has no portion [of 
reward]; [there is one] that keeps at a distance and sits down, 
[and] has a portion [of reward]; [there is one] that keeps at a dis- 
tance and sits down, [and] has no portion [of reward]. [There 
is one] that asks and replies, [and] has a portion [of reward]; 
[there is one] that asks and replies, [and] has no portion [of 
reward]; [there is one] that sits and keeps quiet, [and] has a 
portion [of reward]; [there is one] that sits and keeps quiet, [and] 
has no portion [of reward].”’ 

The text then proceeds to explain what distinguishes one man 
from the next. The individuals to be rewarded are those who 
approach the sage in order the better to hear his lesson, or keep 
at a distance out of sincere humility, or ask questions the better 
to understand, or do not interrupt the lecture with questions the 
better to hear. Those who go without reward are the ones who 
come up front out of arrogance, or keep at a distance out of false 
modesty, or ask questions to leave the impression that they are 
wise, or keep quiet to indicate their independence of the sage. 

The ‘‘catalogue’’ and description, in brief, are devoted to an 
analysis of various types of behavior at study. Some students 
belong to one category, some to another, but the categories are 
descriptive of conduct at study. 

The “four types among them that frequent the house of 
study”’ presented by version II,53 are entirely different. They are, 
significantly enough, as follows: ‘‘He that goes* and practices, 
is a saintly man. He that neither goes nor practices, is a wicked 
man. He that goes but does not practice, has the reward for going. 
He that practices and does not go, has the reward for practice.’ 
The word mwy has changed the complexion of the passage. We 
are dealing with something else entirely; we are dealing with a 
different perspective. The wap ma »9517 are examined for 
different qualities by the two versions.5s 


33 TI, 45, p. 126. 

54]. e., to school. 

ss See, incidentally, II, 46, p. 129, where different types of ‘‘frequenters”’ 
are described. 
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k) The theme of version I of Abot de Rabbi Nathan will per- 
haps serve us in understanding a passage in the text which has 
baffled many scholars. We read toward the end of the treatise :5 
“The sword comes upon the world because of the delaying of 
justice and the perverting of justice; and because of them pon 
noba> xbw mana.” Before translating this last clause, as it is 
understood by version I, it is necessary to examine the story 
which follows our sentence. We are told that when Rabbi Simeon 
ben Gamaliel and Rabbi Ishmaels7 were being led to their execu- 
tion, Rabbi Simeon wept. He could not understand why it was 
destined for him to be treated like a criminal. Yet God could not 
be unjust! Therefore Rabbi Ishmael advised him to think of cer- 
tain sins in his lifetime which conceivably warranted the present 
punishment. The conversation deserves more than a paraphrase. 


““Perhaps,’”’ said Rabbi Ishmael to him, ‘ ‘when thou 
didst settle down to dinner, poor men came and stood at 
thy door, and thou didst not permit them to enter and eat?’ 
[Rabbi Simeon] said to him, ‘By Heaven, I did not do thus! 
Rather, I had guards sitting at the door. When the poor 
would come, they would be brought in to me, and they 
would eat and drink with me and recite a blessing in the name 
of Heaven.’s* [Rabbi Ishmael] said to him, ‘Perhaps when 
thou didst sit expounding on the Temple Mount, and all 
the hosts of Israel sat before thee, thou didst grow 
proud?’ He said to him, ‘Ishmael, my brother, Man is 
destined to receive the punishment [he deserves].’ ’s9 


The narrative then goes on with the execution proper; finally it 
brings the verses from Zechariah (3.17) and from Exodus (22.33) 
which speak of slaughter by the sword. 

The question is, What is this story intended to illustrate? 
Its connection with the introductory statement of the paragraph 
is far from clear. The commentators have gone to no end of 


6 I, 38, p. 114; cf. Abot 5.8. 

57 Cf. Finkelstein, The Ten Martyrs, in Essays and Studies in Memory of 
Linda R. Miller, New York, 1938, pp. 29-55. 

58 I. e., recite the Grace. 

s° The text reads 1yap n& apy o7N 1319. The phrase is not without its 


difficulties. Nonetheless, it does not affect what is here involved. There will be 
a note in the translation ad loc. 
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trouble to relate the statement about the sword and the story to 
each other.® Their suggestions, though fine, fail to explain what 
has happened to our text. 

As usual, when the text gives one trouble, he turns to the 
parallel passage of the second version. The reading here®™ is of 
great assistance. 

“The sword comes upon the world because of the perversion 
of justice and the delaying of justice.” Immediately thereafter 
comes the story of the execution of Rabbi Simeon ben Gamaliel 
and Rabbi Ishmael, with the details of which we are already 
familiar. Nevertheless, it will be instructive to eavesdrop on 
their conversation. 


‘“‘ ‘Shall I not weep,’ ’’ said Rabbi Simeon, ‘ ‘when I am 
being led forth to be killed like them that worship idols, 
and like them that commit incest, and like them that shed 
[innocent] blood, and like them that profane the Sabbath?’ 
Rabbi Ishmael said to him, ‘Is it, [then,] for naught? Did 
never a woman come to ask thee concerning her menstrua- 
tion, or a man concerning his vow, and thou wast asleep, 
or at dinner, or perhaps thy time was not free, or perhaps 
the servant did not permit him to enter?’ [Rabbi Simeon] 
said to him, ‘Whether I was asleep or at dinner, the servant 
was commanded that no man be prevented from entering. 
Yet, it is not for naught! Once, as I was sitting down, men 
stood before me® and my heart swelled within me.’ Rabbi 
Ishmael said to him, ‘We deserve to be led forth to be 
killed.’ ”’ 


From version II, in other words, we learn that the story of the 
execution of the two sages is an illustration of the consequences 
of pan ‘ny — particularly is this clear from the reading in the 
Menorat Hamaor. Is it not significant that the second version, 


60 See Schechter’s note 7, ibid. See also what the Gaon recommends. 

ore At, ps 214. 

6 See also II, 41, p. 116. 

6 See the reading at this point in Al-Nakawa, Menorat Ha-Maor, ed. 
Enelow, IV, p. 189-90, which makes the connection to the introductory state- 
ment sufficiently obvious. 

6s I am following the reading of Menorat Ha-Maor, ibid., which omits bx 
here and the very next one. My feeling is that Rabbi Simeon is saying all this. 

6s At this point Menorat Ha-Maor, ibid., adds pointedly pr. 
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substantially, does so read, while version I reads avy nnws 
man ama wm? Moreover, the form in version I is all the more 
impressive when we inspect other sources in which the story 
occurs. Most of them” say nothing of “‘expounding on the Temple 
Mount.” Only one manuscript*? resembles the idiom in our 
treatise: ‘ox [92>] (49>) mam now Jao an oss wT nYAw> Now 
[vanama] @now) 1b. Another source®® has this interesting expres- 
sion: nat Now ppd pawy Ssxrw nibos S21 wa) pt awY nvmw> Now 
by qny7. Apparently there were two forms in which the con- 
versation between Rabbi Simeon and Rabbi Ishmael was handed 
down, and our last source represents an effort to combine them 
both.°9 

In any event — and particularly if the last assumption is true 
— the story in version I reflects the emphasis which it is con- 
stantly making. Either the phrase was deliberately changed to 
man wa wy avy n’nw> or that form was selected by version 
I because Torah study — and hence an activity, ‘“‘expounding,”’ 
related to it — was its point of reference.7° 

If the interpretation offered thus far is plausible, we may 
return to the clause 73bm> xdw anna pon. The words, in this 
instance, are extremely difficult, particularly since I believe 
that the story about the execution of the sages (in version I) is 


% Cf. Mekilta, Mishpatim, ppt xnoon, 18, III, p. 142; Semahot, ed. 
Higger, Ch. 8, p. 153; Tanna d'be Eliahu, ed. Friedmann, Ch. 30, p. 153; Yalkut 
Exodus, 349 (these references are given by Schechter, I, 38, p. 115, n. 7). 
For other references see Higger, op. cit., p. 36-38. 

67 M373 Nan 170, p. 266 — quoted by Higger, op. cit., p. 38. 

68 Exempla of the Rabbis, ed. M. Gaster, Passage 76, p. 51. See incidentally, 
Biichler, Studies in Sin and Atonement, p. 199, n. I. 

69 IT must confess that this is indeed my feeling about the passage in the 
Exempla. There seems to have been one tradition which regarded the tragic 
end of R. Simeon as a punishment not for "17 "ny, but as a punishment for 
lack of humility. Witness the account in m372 1Na’n 770 (I quote in full so that 
thé context be clear): ,bxyow 9 2'2¥7 1d ‘px and S972 JD Sxyow yaw wes 
929 A oat wT NVM Nov 1d ‘ox > RxD IN ADd YI PRD Od OR MN 
ovy? ovaIw OwyD OTN AVIYWD JD Yy ,[r3nOM2] (nD) 1b ‘oN [425] (42>) ANIM now 
odiym ara ow bunw obiya ea mm dx1 smy xa. 

7° The difficulty felt by Schechter (note 7, p. II4-15) thus becomes clear, 
and his suggested reading is altogether unnecessary. 
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meant as an illustration not of pam ‘2y but of 13) ANNA pen. 
Although Professor Ginzberg informs me that in rabbinic litera- 
ture Pun is always ‘‘decide’’ — not merely ‘‘teach’’ — perhaps, 
Abot de Rabbi Nathan, for purposes of derush,”™ amplifies the 
meaning of the word in this connection to instruction in general. 
Moreover, n29n> xbw here means “‘improperly’’ and has nothing 
to do with the halakah as such.” The clause would then mean, 
The sword comes upon the world because of them that teach 
Torah with improper conduct. The teacher who is proud is not 
behaving well, for humility must characterize him at all times. 

I am thoroughly aware of the serious objections to such an 
interpretation.73 Nevertheless, the crux of the evidence resides 
not in the validity of my understanding of '13) ANNI pen, nor 
in the hypothesis that the story illustrates that principle; the 
important factor is the variant between the readings in version I 
and version II of the cause of Rabbi Simeon’s punishment. 

1) Every example introduced thus far has been taken from 
such passages as both versions of Abot de Rabbi Nathan discuss. 
This was deliberately done, for, as was early observed, some 
comparative standard is necessary. The next, and last illustra- 
tion, however, represents material in two separate paragraphs 
which occur in version I only. Nevertheless, more than passing 
significance, I believe, is theirs. 

At the very beginning of version I,” immediately after the 
controversy between Rabbi Jose the Galilean and Rabbi Akiba, 
Rabbi Nathan — allegedly the author-editor of this treatise?’ — 
is quoted. Rabbi Nathan offers a reason why Moses was detained 
six days before the word of God came to him. With that view, 
apparently, Rabbi Mattiah ben Heresh cannot agree; conse- 


™ See, for example, what the text does to Jose ben Johanan’s statement 
inel.27,,po34-and 1,14 p: (33. 

72 See, for example, II, 40, p. 111 and also p. 112 where the phrase (in 
describing the clod) }2y> xdw aver Ni2 xdby bs) occurs as a contrast to byw 
nodnp awn pays. 

73 Incidentally, neither is the passage in II, 41, p. 116 nny) AD biwa pya 
'y97 091y9 xa 39N }°In of much assistance. For, is pride an instance of 771n bya? 

“], 1, pet. 

7s See my note in the translation, ad loc. 
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quently, he explains otherwise what happened with Moses. This 
done, the paragraph concludes as follows: ‘‘It once happened 
that Rabbi Josiah and Rabbi Mattiah ben Heresh sat together 
engaged in the study of Torah. Rabbi Josiah withdrew to attend 
to his occupation. Said Rabbi Mattiah to him, ‘Master, why dost 
thou leave the words of the living God to pursue an. occupation? 
Now, although thou art my master and I am thy pupil, [I declare] 
it is not good to leave the words of the living God and pursue an 
occupation.’ It was said [of them], So long as they sat studying 
Torah, they acted as though they were jealous of each other: but 
when they departed, they were like friends from childhood on.” 

On this note the first paragraph in our treatise ends. The 
theme calls attention to itself quite adequately, and needs no 
amplification on my part. The connection, likewise, of this brief 
story with the preceding material is not far fetched. 

Nothing like this story is to be found at the beginning of 
version II.76 

And now we turn to the very last paragraph of our work.77 
“Rabbi Hannaniah ben Akashya said, It pleased the Holy One 
blessed be He to grant merit to Israel; therefore, He gave them 
Torah and commandments in abundance; as it is said, ‘The 
Lord was pleased for his?’ righteousness’ sake, to make Torah 
great and glorious.’ (Is. 42.21).’’ Certainly the theme here is 
clear enough, and the verse from Isaiah is as felicitous for our 
hypothesis as it is for a peroration of. the volume. 

The sentiment expressed at the conclusion of version II79 is 
unquestionably noble; moreover it is a tribute to scholars, those 
“philosophers-kings’”’ of Israel. But an emphasis on Torah it 
is not. 

Now, Doctor Schechter*®* is very likely correct in assuming 
that the saying of Rabbi Hananiah ben Akashya is a late conclu- 
sion attached to our treatise. Nevertheless, ‘‘And there is no 
doubt that these words were added here either by the copyists 


© Cf. II,-1, p. 1. 

771, 41, p. 134. 

78 T.e,. Israel’s. Cf. translation ad loc. 
7 Cf. II, 48, p. 134. 

oO, Ai, D< 134,027. 
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or by the printers in order to conclude on a happy note” is not 
enough of an answer. There are many “happy endings” in the 
literature of Israel. The conclusion of version II, for example, 
leaves nothing to be desired. The question is, Why was this par- 
ticular passage with this particular theme employed?* The ques- 
tion is not petulant; for my feeling is that both the opening and 
closing paragraphs of a treatise are often strategic. There the 
author or compiler can make a deeper impression than almost 
anywhere else in his work. The fact that version I strikes the 
note of Torah both at its start and its finish indicates (when all 
the other facts are added to this one) that at one time students 
recognized what this text was emphasizing throughout: in other 
words, the closing paragraph of the book became the closing 
paragraph of the book because its appropriateness was evident 
to the later editors. And when Torah is the keynote, the beginning 
and the end are becoming unto the treatise (to use the idiom of 
the prayer) even as it is becoming unto them.* 


8 It is of course with this passage, as is well known, that each chapter of 
Abot is concluded in the synagogue service. But the centrality of Torah to 
Abot has likewise been observed. See especially Herford, Pirke Aboth, New 
York, 1925, p. 15-16 and Mordecai M. Kaplan in Jewish Education, Vol. 14, 
No. 2, p. 72-73. 

82 The passages discussed in this section do not exhaust all the evidence. 
Of course, I have selected the most impressive (or what I thought to be the 
most impressive) examples, so that the hypothesis be most clearly presented. 
Nevertheless, it is not unprofitable to examine every passage in the text very 
carefully. Some “minor” variants between the readings of the two versions 
are, I feel, extremely illuminating. To give just one more example: I, 26, p.82 
reads Ton p77 oy yx, while II, 33, p. 72 reads [wip] (wD) Ton pasa oy xdi 
Why this qualification in version II? Why is version II almost all alone 
amongst sources (cf. Mekilta de R. Simeon, p. 169; the reading in Mekilta de 
R. Ishmael pboyt xn>00, 1, II, p. 139-140, is very interesting!) to read 171n '3 
‘1 (aminm dxrw> ,jorpod (II, 47, p. 130; cf. I, 41, p. 133)? These and other 
passages might be analysed, but the point is well enough taken. Again I must 
state that in both I and II there are certain passages on Torah which cannot 
serve our immediate purpose since these occur in only one of the treatises. I 
have not referred to any of these (except for the last example in the body of the 
paper). I has many which II does not have; II, on the other hand, has many 
which I does not have. Only comments which occur on passages common to 
both texts can help us at this stage. And in addition to all the examples in the 
paper, and the two hinted at earlier in this note, one would do well to inspect 
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APPENDIX 


The discussion of any hypothesis is never complete unless all 
available evidence, favorable and unfavorable, has been exam- 
ined. Perhaps where there is no contradictory material, a hypoth- 
esis is almost superfluous. In any event, there are two passages 
in version II which must be referred to at this point, because 
they raise embarrassing questions. Unlike many other passages 
which occur in this version only, there is no material in version I 
to cancel them out of existence. 

The first of these passages occurs in the commentary of ver- 
sion II upon a saying of Hillel. Hillel had said, “Be of the dis- 
ciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, loving mankind 
and bringing them nigh to Torah.’’*3 Each of the versions records 
this beautiful epigram and each comments on its separate clauses. 


the following: II, 3, p. 12 (though scholars are talked of, prayer is emphasized) ; 
I, 3, p. 14 f. and II, 4, p. 14; I, 4, p. 18 and II, 5, p. 18 (see also II, 8, p. 22); 
II, 12, p. 28 and I, 6, p. 27; II, 13, p. 30 and I, 16, p. 64; II, 15, p. 34 f. (but 
see Schechter’s note); I, 10, p. 43; I, 11, p. 47 and II, 22, p. 47 (see also I, 11, 
p. 48 — \yown> oyna» — and Schechter’s note); I, 12, p. 55; I, 12, p. 56 and 
II, 27, p. 56; I, 14, p. 58 and II, 29, p. 58 and II, 31, p. 56; I, 16, p. 62 (py NT 
yin); I, 16, p. 64 (but see II, 13, p. 30); I, 17, p. 65 (notice the difficulty in the 
passage ]109 ’7’ 8"; incidentally, the Zolkiev edition gives this as the only (!) 
interpretation of R. Jose’s saying); I, 17, p. 66 and II, 30, p. 66; II, 31, p. 67 
and I, 22, p. 74 f. (notice here the emphasis on o'vyn in II); II, 31, p. 68 and I, 
28, p. 85; II, 31, p. 68 and I, 24, p. 78; II, 32, p. 68 and I, 20, p. 70 f (see too I, 
29, p. 87, n't by apwa b>); II, 32, p. 68 and I, 27, p. 83; II, 32, p. 69 and I, 22, 
p. 74 (notice the length to which II goes to emphasize o’a1v o'wya); IT, 32, p. 70 
and I, 22, p. 75; II, 32, p. 70 and I, 22, p. 75 (122 pynw); II, 33, p. 71 and I, 26, 
p. 82; II, 33, p. 73 (see I, 29, p. 87; notice, incidentally, how II adds to Abot 
4.10); I, 21, p. 73 f and II, 34, p. 73 (II simply gives R. Dosa’s statement); I, 
22, p. 75 and II, 34, p. 75; II, 34, p. 75 (R. Hananiah) and I, 29, p. 87 (see also 
II, 35, p. 79); Il, 34, p. 76 and I, 24, p. 77; II, 35, p. 81 and I, 26, p. 82 and I, 29, 
p. 88; II, 35, p. 82 and I, 30, p. 89; II, 35, p. 82 f (see I, 24, p. 78); I, 26, p. 82 
and II, 35, p. 87; 1, 27, p. 84 and II, 35, p. 84 (see too I, 27, p. 84); I, 28, p. 85 
and II, 48, p. 132; I, 28, p. 86 and II, 35, p. 87 (the statements are not really 
parallel, yet they are interesting; above all see Schechter’s note 22, p. 86), 
One of the things always to keep in mind is: Is it Torah study which is empha- 
sized, or the efficacy of Torah? For an excellent analysis of these terms see 
Kadushin’s Organic Thinking, pp. 68-79. (Even in this list I have often omitted. 
passages which occur in only one version.) 
83 TI, 24, p. 48; cf. I, 12, p. 48 and Abot 1.12. 
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However, version II, in its comment on the last clause,*4 reads 
as follows: ‘‘And bringing them nigh to the study (!) of Torah.” 

This is certainly strange, particularly in the second version. 
Moreover, a glance at the reading of the comments on the same 
thought in version I,*5 reveals that it — the version which is so 
preoccupied with Torah study, according to the theory — has 
simply, ‘“‘And bringing them nigh to Torah.”” What follows re- 
sembles essentially the ideas expressed in version II.% What 
shall we say, therefore? 

My feeling is that the text of version II is corrupt. This is 
usually the easiest and most unoriginal way out of a difficulty; 
but there are indices in the treatise to make what I say plausible. 

In the first place, nowhere do we find attributed to Hillel the 
phrase A71n Tiobnd janpm. The reading in Tosefta Horayot’’ to 
which Schechter refers®* contains the idea expressed in our pas- 
sage, but no mention is made of Hillel. Thus the Tosefta: ¥>w 9 
ap xin on ‘ww odiyd weam wpm ris xo poy poyo rand mwon 
spa poem b> 4D ,OTNA Aw) 1a pry PIT imsa Ann *DD SbiD 
aap ,odiyd weam wpm rx oxo poy poyo own p> ANN NMS 
»4>) PD AD ant wy ‘Ria nw xd oxen bo) ODD NT TAP? "ww ATI 
"YT ND “p’. 

In the second place, at the beginning of chapter 24, where 
the complete saying of Hillel is first quoted by our version, the 
reading is explicitly m-nnd yaapmy — not mn 7V99n> yaqpn. 

In the third place, the text in version II already reveals some 
tampering with. As we have it, the phrase goes M71N 7199N? ANN. 
Schechter is quite right when he corrects 2p) to ]27p01 — the 
word may easily have been an abbreviation of }27p0). Neverthe- 
less, since on other accounts the reading is suspect, the additional 
problem must be reckoned with. 

How, however, did the expression enter the text?*® This 
question cannot be answered with certainty. Perhaps originally 
the reading was ‘121 772 p1D07 b> ANN? jap. A later scholar, 


84 JI, 26, p. 53. SS ke 2 pane 
8 Cf, II, 26, p. 53 and II, 26, p. 54 (the last paragraph of the chapter). 
S77. 851,26, P58, ute: 


89 I. e., if it is not a mere slip of the pen, since Talmud Torah is so common 
a combination. 
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reading this passage, suddenly remembered the Tosefta idiom 
yvand mawon b>. In order to make the phrase of Hillel all the more 
clear, he inserted the word 7109n.9° Nevertheless, the wording at 
the beginning of the chapter, where Hillel is quoted directly, 
he did not touch. 

Regardless of how convincing this explanation is, the fact 
that the text should read nnn }27p» is, I feel, indubitable. 

The second of the difficult passages is likewise connected 
with Hillel. We read in version II: ‘He (i. e. Hillel?) used to 
say, The more wives, the more witchcraft; the more bondswomen, 
the more lewdness; the more bondsmen, the more theft; the more 
witchcraft, the more evils; the more possessions, the more toil ;93 
the more flesh, the more worms; the more Torah, the more life; 
he that acquires a good name, has acquired it for himself, he that 
acquires the words of Torah for himself, has acquired for himself 
the life of the world to come.” 

After such a passage, the reading in version I is a disappoint- 
ment. Here we have, ‘‘He used to say, The more one eats, the 
more one eliminates; and the more flesh, the more worms and 
maggots; and the more one performs good works, the more he 
brings peace upon himself.’’%5 Is there no word about Torah? 

It is significant that the reading of the Rome manuscript” 
is as follows: 1a ody ows maw ovyo maton b> aN A NIT 
mon maw An Aton 45). 

I do not know how to explain what has happened. 

Despite the difficulties created by these two passages, my 
feeling still is that the hypothesis presented in the body of this 
paper is correct: namely, that the theme of version I of Abot de 
Rabbi Nathan as it reads today is the study of Torah, while the 
theme of version II is ‘‘piety’’ and good works. 


9° He may also have inserted, therefore, the story which follows: II, 26,p. 54. 

* TI, 31, p. 67; cf. Abot 2.7. 

9 Notice, incidentally, that he is here called Rabbi(!) Hillel. 

93 Our text reads ny’. I wonder whether the reading might not have been 
originally must. 

9, 28, p. 86. 

9% The last phrase is 1512 ovbw owD. The phrase is peculiar; see my note 
in the translation ad loc. 

96 See Appendix II in Schechter’s edition of Abot de Rabbi Nathan, p. 157. 


THE JEWISH RITE OF COVERING THE HEAD* 


SAMUEL KRAUSS, Cambridge, England 


N my volume on Talmudic Antiquities,! when I took occasion 
to describe costumes and attire, the question arose whether 
or not the Jews of that time were accustomed to wear a covering 
for the head. To this question, my reply is in the negative both 
in the aforementioned work and in the forthcoming third volume 
of my Kadmoniyot Hatalmud? where I list the articles in which 
I defend my view against the dissident views of various scholars. 
An exceedingly fine responsum on the subject is that of J. Z. 
Lauterbach? who, though not quoting from my book, is entirely 
on my side. Let the following citation from Lauterbach bring 
out the nature of his problem and his answer: 


QUESTION: Where can one find the rabbinic law prescribing 
that men should cover their head when participating in 
Divine worship or when entering a Synagog? If there is 
no law to this effect will you please tell me where and when 
did the custom of covering one’s head now generally ob- 
served in Orthodox Synagogs originate among the Jews? 


ANSWER: There is no law in Bible or Talmud prescribing 
the covering of the head for men entering a sanctuary, 
when participating in the religious service or when per- 
forming any religious ceremony. 


* Editorially revised without the participation of the author. Brackets 
enclose editorial corrections and insertions. 

t Talmudische Archaeologie, 1, 189 ff. 

2The Hebrew work represents an entirely new approach and does not 
merely translate the German work. In both works will be found lists of articles 
written on the subject by others as well as by myself. 

3 “Should One Cover the Head When Participating in Divine Worship?” 
Year Book, Central Conference of American Rabbis, XXXVIII, 1928, pp. 589- 
603. No name heads the article itself, but Lauterbach’s authorship can be 
inferred from prior references to Lauterbach as the chairman of the Committee 
on Responsa, p. 10 [also pp. 133, 134]. 
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It will be perceived that the question relates to the so-called 
rites of the synagogue and to the offering of prayers. But archae- 
ological curiosity, going further, asks: Did our ancestors keep 
their heads coveréd ordinarily? And was or was not this practice 
suspended when the Jews entered the synagogue or engaged in 
religious devotion? Our investigation should be extended also 
to include women. This phase deserves special attention in view 
of the report that the daughters of Israel were, more than the 
menfolk, obligated even in private to wear a covering on their 
heads. 

Orthodox Jews readily assume that, for the Jew, the covering 
of the head was a basic command applicable to all situations, 
literally ‘‘when thou sittest in thy house, when thou walkest by 
the way, when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 
Orthodox Jews thus instruct their boys from their tenderest 
years. There are some who, though otherwise submitting to 
modern exigencies, would abominate uttering a single Hebrew 
word while bare-headed; Hebrew the language of the synagogue 
being sacred on any and all occasions, and every Hebrew word 
laden with the holiness of the Divine Name.. Similar scruple 
attends the acts of eating and drinking, though not without some 
justification, in view of the fact that eating and drinking are 
preceded by a benediction in which the Divine Name actually 
occurs. What these people fail to recognize is that the sanctity 
attaches not to the eating or the drinking itself but to the prelim- 
inary benediction. Presently we shall recall instances in which 
Jews partook of their meals in the same manner as the Greeks. 

We do not exaggerate when we say that “hat or no hat” 
has grown to be the huge bone of contention between liberal 
Jews and conservatives. For the Orthodox, praying in the syna- 
gogue bareheaded has become the abomination ne plus ultra. 
And the prejudice is deep rooted. Still a hazy reminiscence 
persists that a specific injunction on the subject appears neither 
in the Bible nor in the Talmud. It is maintained that, while the 
matter possesses only the character of a Jewish custom, that 
custom is, nonetheless, essential for Jewish life and cannot be 
ignored. If questioned, the protagonist of covering the head 
would reply that the practice is a rite descended from long ago 
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and preserved throughout Israel’s wanderings, a feature of 
uniqueness which should not be abandoned. A more learned 
defender of the practice might concede that covering the head is 
an ancient custom common to all oriental peoples. Still others 
would contend that this rite was deliberately adopted in opposi- 
tion to Christianity, the dominant religion, which follows the 
contrary practice in its churches. The arguer readily quotes the 
words 117 npn ‘‘Gentile observance,”’ which is, of course, some- 
thing that every loyal Jew sedulously avoids. The aversion to 
praying with uncovered head is thus explained as a protest 
against the allurements of non-Jewish life and as imbued with a 
momentous psychological import. 

Attachment to this Jewish “‘rite’”’ has thus produced difference 
of opinion that is by no means of advantage to Judaism. We 
can observe almost any day that, just as the divergent rituals of 
Ashkenazim and Sephardim have impaired Jewish unity, so 
likewise has this dissention over a point of attire. Yet while 
those differences of ritual may possess some justification and 
some significance, the same cannot be said concerning the sur- 
reptitiously developed squabble over the covering of the head. 
One may well feel nonplussed by the vivid and witty description 
of a recent Jewish deputation: ‘‘There appeared Ashkenazi 
Rabbis with their black caps, Sephardi Hahams with their 
tarbushes and turbans, modern Jews without any head cover.’’ 
A Hassidic Rabbi invariably wears, as part of his apparel for 
the Sabbath, a Striml or a Yarmulka which is as distinctive of 
him as his earlocks.s How burdensome to have to prove that for 
Judaism these things are non-essential and neither worth re- 
taining nor defending! 

It is hoped that the following citations directly from the 
sources will prove conclusively that head covering is not obli- 
gatory upon the Jew in his religious life private or public. We 
shall begin with biblical times and shall instance corresponding 
usages among non-Israelitish peoples. This ranges beyond my 


4 David Yellin in Bizzgaron, II, 210. 
5 See my article ‘“‘Kleidung,” in the Encyclopedia Judaica, X, the latest 
volume to be issued of this useful work. 
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previous study as well as beyond the more recent article by 
Lauterbach. Though the Bible shall be our point of beginning, 
we shall, inasmuch as the Judaism of today calls itself ‘“‘Rab- 
binic,” dwell chiefly on the period of the Talmud. In the midst 
of the controversy on this subject, a certain author® terminates 
his remarks with the observation that the Minhag of wearing 
a head cover during prayer is manifestly at variance with the 
Halakah. 1 should rather say that it goes beyond the Halakah. 
Moreover, I should separate the question as it pertains to men 
from the question as it pertains to women, the respective cases 
involving entirely different considerations. I shall not, however, 
be of myself able to adduce statements from the vast literature 
of Responsa but shall, for this phase, have to draw upon the 
work of others. 

Finally, it must be noted that our subject has a vital bearing 
on Christian theology and on usages followed by numerous 
Christian individuals and churches. The well known admonition 
of Paul, in II Cor. 3.7-18, can be understood only in the light 
of contemporary rabbinic opinions. 


I. THE GENERAL ORIENT AND HEBREWS IN BIBLICAL TIMES 


In attempting to ascertain whether or not headgear was worn 
by the Hebrews of old, we look first at those two groups of 
nations whose civilization influenced all neighboring peoples, 
Israel included. Regarding the Egyptians, we learn from Erman? 
that headgear figures only in connection with members of the 
royal family; which means that people of the common run went 
with their heads bare. Only the gods, so far as we know, wore 
head-dresses in Sumir and Akkad.® King (p. 51) furnishes illus- 
trations showing divine head-dresses of earlier forms and later 
forms. ‘‘Again,’’ he says, ‘‘the garments of the gods in the earliest 
period have little in common with the Semitic plaid, and are 


6]. Kahn in Revue des Etudes Juives, LXXXIV, 176-178. 

7A. Erman, Aegypten und Aegyptisches Leben im Altertum, Tuebingen, 
Pp. 313 ff. [In 1923 Edit., p. 255.] 

* Leonard W. King, A History of Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, p. 51. 
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nearer akin to the plainer form of garment worn by contem- 
porary Sumerians.’”’ The divine head-dress differs also from the 
later mode in which single horns, encircling what may be a 
symbol of a date palm, give way to a plain conical head-dress 
with several pairs of horns as decoration.» Page 75 presents a 
stamped terra cotta figure of a bearded god wearing a horned 
head-dress to which are attached the ears of a bull (Period of 
Gudea). On p. 112, figure 43 shows an Early Sumerian figure of a 
woman with Sumerian dress and coiffure. Under the caption 
“Dress,” this book contains nothing on the head-dress of ordinary 
folk, thus signifying that people in general wore no head-dress 
at all. 

With regard to the Semites, it must be said that, while head- 
dress existed, the wearing of it was not obligatory. According to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica,” ‘‘a special covering for the head 
was not indispensable. The Semites often bound their bushy 
locks with a fillet," which varies from a single band (so often, 
e. g., Palestinian captives, 1oth century) to a fourfold one, from 
a plain band to highly decorated diadems.* But the ordinary 
Semitic head-covering was a cloth (as opposed to the feathered 
ornament of Tirhaka’s army, 7th century), which sometimes 
appears with the two ends tied in front, the third falling 
behind.”’ 


9 Horns suggest a relationship with powerful animals. In Hebrew, the 
word “horn” has various implications for which one may consult the lexica. 
Nowhere — unless I Ki. 22.11 be taken as such — does the horn figure as an 
element of dress. In the prayer book, the word is used with various significa- 
tions. 

% Edition of 1910-1911, p. 229b, Article, “Costume.” 

1 Such a fillet was also worn by Jews and especially by Jewesses, as this 
article will presently show. Of some bearing upon this matter may be the 
following passage from Charles M. Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta 
(reprinted Oct. 1930), p. 17: “The Wady Aly of Annezy: The women are not 
veiled. They mark their faces with some blue lines and spots which I have not 
seen in Arabia proper, and bind their doubled locks, combed upon their fore- 
heads, with a fillet.” 

% The authorities cited are: W. M. Mueller, Asien und Europa Nach 
Altaegyptischen Denkmaelern, Leipzig, 1893, and E. Meyer, “‘Sumerier und 
Semiten in Babylonien”’ in the Abhandlungen of the University of Berlin, 1906. 
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Well known is the hat of the ancient Persians called in Greek, 
karbasia and resembling the comb of a cock.% The talmudic- 
midrashic designation for this type of hat is snban> which means 
cockscomb.™ But even more; in a phantastic account of a soul’s 
reception in heaven, we read: ‘‘A righteous soul, to reach its 
place on high, flies heavenward not in a wordly sense but in a 
spiritual’ sense, attired in good spiritual deeds, wearing crown 
and coronet, a turban-sash and a fourfold fillet-pendant, an 
adorned robe and other proper apparel.’’ This description is 
taken from a sacred Pahlavi text, and the Rabbis of the Talmud 
come near to speaking in like manner." The static orient revels 
in such flowers of rhetoric. 

This brings us to the Israelites. A well known archaeologist,?7 
writing in the Jewish Encyclopedia," apprises us: ‘‘Neither the 
monuments nor the written documents of Biblical times give 
any information of value concerning head-gear. On the marble 
relief of Sennacherib the Israelites appear uncovered; and while 
on the Shalmeneser stele Jehu’s ambassadors have head-cover- 
ings, these are evidently patterned after the Assyrian fashion. 
Only one passage of the older literature (I Ki. 20.31) makes 
mention of ‘“‘habalim”’ (o»ban) that are wound around the head; 


3 Such may be, in Ber. 20a, the xnban> worn by women among the 
Cutheans. The ‘Aruk of R. Nathan takes the word to mean “‘a red cloth.” 
The word, however, implies some form of headwear resembling the comb of a 
cock. J. Bergmann in the Monatschrift, LX XXII, 373, calls it a “helmet.” 

4 See Talmudische Archaeologie, 1, 549 and 606. This is to be distinguished 
from *x9379 in Dan. 3.21. See San. gab. 

*s The Bible of the World by Robert O. Ballou and others, London, 1940, 
p- 624. 

6 AYIVA VID ON OWNS OTN) O’aw) O’pTy is given in Ber. 17a as a 
pearl from the mouth of Rab who was surely versed in Parsi theology which 
had, in his time, become the vogue. The dictum, which played such a role in 
the philosophical polemics of Maimonides, deserves to be quoted in full: 
“In the world to come, there is neither eating nor drinking nor procreation 
nor commerce nor envy nor hatred nor contention but’’ — and here follows 
what is quoted above in Hebrew. See Abot de R. Nathan, Version I, Chap. I, 
p. 3a and also Talmudische Archaeologie, III, 261. 

7 W. Nowack in Hebraeische Archaeologie. 

® Vol. IV, p. 294. 
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these recall the Syrians on Egyptian monuments,’? who appear 
with a rope coiled around their long, flowing hair, as is still the 
custom here and there in Arabia. This custom, probably a very 
ancient one, did not obtain for long, since it afforded no protec- 
tion against the sun.” It may be assumed, therefore, that even 
the ancient Hebrews had a type of head-covering still used by 
the Bedouin-Kaffiyah. The use of similar head coverings among 
the Hebrews seems to be indicated by the noun ‘‘zanif” (FPIx¥) .. . 
as well as by the verb “habash’’ (wan)... Since the ancient 
Hebrews evidently knew nothing of the strict separation of 
men and women customary among the Moselms,?* the women 
wore veils”? only on certain occasions (Gen. 24.65; 38.14). Later 
on veils and gauze garments adopted from other nations ap- 
parently came into more general use (. . . Is. 3.16 ss.).’’ Approx- 
imately identical are the observations of Benziger at which we 
need not marvel.” From the meager information which the Bible 
offers on this subject, further details can hardly be expected. 
In the Old Assyrian Law Code quoted by A. Jeremias, it is 
ordained that married women and widows, when appearing in 
public places, are required to veil their heads.** On the other 
hand, the harlot, ranking like a female slave is, under severe 
penalty, required to go “‘exposed.”’ If a man wishes to make a 
“concealed”? woman his lawful wife, he must perform the act 


19 These figures have frequently been reproduced. See the works already 
quoted. See also, in the Jewish Encyclopedia, the section ‘‘In Post-Biblical 
Times” written by Joseph Jacobs for the article “Costume.” This article 
contains a beautifully colored plate of illustrations in which all of the men are 
shown with covered heads. The same plate, without colors, is reproduced by 
Allen H. Godbey in The Lost Tribes, a Myth, Durham, 1930. From those 
representations, Godbey, of course, derives inferences of his own. 

2 The small son of the Shunemite woman in II Ki. 4.9 was probably a 
victim of sunstroke. Cf. Isa. 49.10, and also the regret of the maiden in 
Cant. 1.6. 

at In modern times, there has been some relaxation of that ‘‘strictness.” 

22 On the subject of veils, one may consult: A. Jeremias, ‘‘Der Schleier 
von Sumer bis Heute,’’ an exhaustive article which appeared in Altes Orient 
XXXI (1931); also R. P. R. de Vaux, “Sur le Voile des Femmes dans l’Orient 
Ancien” in Revue Biblique, New Series, XLIV (1935). 

23 Hebraeische Archaeologie, 3d. edit., p. 86 ff. 

24 Compare the case already cited, that of Tamar in Gen. 38.14. 
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of veiling her anew. This reminds us of a well known feature in 
the life of the Romans, for which, in a footnote, we quote in full 
the article ‘‘Nuptias’’ from Festus.?5 We shall find, in the course 
of our investigation, that a similar requirement rested upon 
the wife among the Jews. The custom, however, which is but a 
rite symbolizing the woman’s new status, has no bearing upon 
modes of attire in general. 

It is likewise exceptional when a distinctive head covering 
is worn by the soldier. On this point also, the Bible provides 
but meager hints. The Psalmist sings: ‘‘O God the Lord, the 
strength of my salvation, who hast screened my head in the 
day of battle” (Ps. 140.8). God shields the head of His anointed 
against the deadly blow. Both parts of the verse allude to the 
helmet, otherwise called nyo, ‘‘the defense of my head’’ (Ps. 
60.9). Though poetical phrases, these expressions are undoubt- 
edly based on actual usage. But, even so, the passages refer only 
to the king, ‘‘the anointed one.’’ Nothing obliges us to infer that 
such a “helmet of salvation’’ was worn by any others, even by 
warriors. In view of 248 Myr» wx in Deut. 32.42 and of y pa 
my ® in Judg. 5.2 which reputable scholars have interpreted to 
mean that warriors, when bound by a vow, would let their hair 
grow in time of war,?7 it seems probable that, as a rule, Israelites 
went into battle bareheaded. We can, in no event, draw any 
inferences about customs in general. Concerning the Greeks, 
we know that, while they wore helmets in battle, they were 
distinguished otherwise for the beautiful dressing of their hair. 
Curiously, foreigners recognized Greeks by this characteristic 
just as Polish Jews are recognized by their Pe’ot. (The opposite 
trait appears in the group of nations mentioned in Jer. 9.25.) In 


*s Nuptias dictas esse — Aelius et Cincius, quia flammeo caput nubentis 
“obvolvatur,’’ quod antiqui “obnuere’”’ vocarint; ob quam causam legem 
quoque Praenestinam jubere caput ejus ‘‘obnubere,’’ qui parentem necavisset, 
quod est ‘‘obvolvere.”” — Sextus Pompeius Festus, “‘E libris de verborum sig- 
nificatu,” apud Bruns, Fontes Juris Romani, 7th edit. Tuebingen, 1909, p. 18. 
Also, among the Jews, the accused and the cursed had to be “‘covered.’”’ See 
below. 

6 Cf. ‘‘Helmet of salvation” in Isa. 59.17, my’ yaio. 

77 Robertson Smith, Wellhausen, and Schwalle, as quoted by Gesenius, 
sub verbo. 
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the inscription on the mausoleum of Darius I, the Greeks are 
called Yauna takabara.?® This is probably meant by the blurit 
(mba) frequently mentioned in the Talmud and the Midrash 
as a type of hair arrangement to which the Jew is forbidden to 
resort.?? Such would preclude the likelihood that a covering for 
the head was customary. 

At this point, we must mention an interesting incident, if 
not precisely of biblical times, yet of Maccabean times. One of 
the innovations forced upon the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes 
was the requirement that young men ‘‘wear a hat.’’3° This aroused 
the strenuous opposition of the pious who pronounced the cus- 
tom contrary to Jewish law and practice. ‘Wear a hat’’ is the 
rendering of the authorized version, although Charles translates, 
‘‘wear the petasus,”’ that is, a broad brimmed felt hat which, as 
a sign of Hermes, may have proved unusually offensive.3* Such 
accounts are worth collecting as indications of the way in which 
the staunch Jew was averse to everything which he regarded 
as an approach to idolatry. Today, as already noted, a similar 
attitude signifies resistance to Christianity. 

The Epistle of Jeremy contains the notice: ‘And in their 
temples the priests sit on seats, having their clothes rent, and 
their heads and beards shaven, and nothing upon their heads.” 
Charles permits us to infer an original *yimp 192° 0797 OFPNAD 
yIND DUNT JPN wer nam onind. We have here again the Hebrew 


28 That is, Ionians with crowns of hair (kpwSidor). Justi, “Geschichte 
Irans” in Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, II, 455. 

29 More is said on this subject in Talmudische Archaeologie, I, 193, 197, with 
notes on same. See also my Additamenta ad Aruch Completum, p. 93. 

x I] Macc. 4.12. Edit. Sweete: kal robs kpariorous Tay ey’ Tua 
brordcowr arb Téracov Hyayev. The critical apparatus indicates a reading: 
égnBwv. In the Stephani Thesaurus where, surprisingly, II Macc. is not quoted, 
our word has been explained as €p7Bwv popnua, ‘‘the attire of youngsters.’’ 
The parallel passage is in I Macc. 1, 11-15. Cf. A. T. Helmstead, ‘‘Wearing the 
Hat” in The American Journal of Theology, Jan. 1914, p. 94 ff. 

3t A deep-seated aversion to pdip1o, Mercury, and his cult is noticeable in 
the Mishna. The passages are listed in my Loehnwoerter, II, 353. On San. 
VII, 6, see my Sanhedrin-Makkot, Giessen, 1933, pp. 226, 227. 

# Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
Oxford, 1913, I, 604. 
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root y® whose form yin can mean ‘‘unbound”’ (i. e., with un- 
wound turban), which was forbidden to priests among the He- 
brews (Lev. 21.10, Ezek. 44.20). 

In all of these inquiries, we must keep in view rituals prac- 
ticed outside of the Hebrew domain. Among the Romans, priests, 
while offering sacrifices, would have the neck and the back of 
the head covered with a toga (velato capite).33 On the other hand, 
priests among the Greeks would function aperto capite.4 

In biblical times, Hebrew priests were required to wear special 
garments including headgear (Ex. 28.4, 40). The intent of this, 
as Lauterbach rightly observes, may have been that of distin- 
guishing the priests of the Temple in Jerusalem from those of 
some heathen deity. This hardly warrants the inference that the 
head has to be covered in all of our religious ceremonies. The 
priests of old functioned in the Temple and at the altar bare- 
foot. Yet who has ever drawn the inference that one is today 
obliged to perform religious ceremonies barefoot? Lauterbach’s 
view, while undoubtedly valid, needs one small correction. Cer- 
tain rulings in the Mishna (Meg. IV, 8) can be understood only 
on the assumption that persons officiating in the synagogue 
would seek to imitate the Kohen of old in various particulars, 
among them, that of refusing to officiate in sandals or in colored 
clothes. The Mishna reproves such idiosyncracies.35 Striking evi- 
dence that priests might tarry in the Temple bareheaded is 
furnished by a Baraitha in Yoma 25a which describes the daily 
allotment of functions in the Temple. The priests would assemble 
in “The Chamber of Hewn Stone” (mm nov>) which was 


33 Arnobius, III, 43. Roughly, the Tallit of the Jews corresponds to the 
toga of the Romans. Hence the numerous ritual acts in which the Tallit was 
worn. The Jallit was placed over the head. 

4 Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, VI, 539. Additional 
evidertce is supplied by Leopold Loew in his Gesammelte Schriften, Szegedin, 
1890, II, 313. The word Flamines, the name for Roman priests, is said to be 
derived from filamines or pilamines, forms of cloth with which the priests would 
be covered. Cf. A flammeo capitis tegumento and the citation from Festus in 
note 25 above. The Persian priests would similarly, when performing sacrificial 
rites, cover the head with a kind of tiara. 

35 See my Synagogale Altertuemer, p. 170. My view is quoted by Rab- 
binowitz in his edition of Mishna Megillah (London). 
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a kind of basilica and, standing in a circular arrangement, would 
await their “lot.” Thereupon the supervisor would enter and 
remove, from the head of one of them, the turban (n5)x2). This 
indicates that the priest in question stood bareheaded, perhaps 
not in the Temple itself but in a prominent annex of the Temple, 
and that is the essential point. Proponents of mandatory head 
covering would, of course, contend that the priest, deprived of 
his turban, still retained his ‘‘cap,”’ as if a priest of old resembled 
a Polish Jew of today. Under such presuppositions, argument 
becomes futile. 

From our literary sources, one thing seems evident, namely, 
that covering the head, thereby concealing the face, is expected 
of the mourner (9x). Many scriptural passages vouch for this 
“‘rite.’’36 With covered head and with bare feet, David flees from 
his son, Absalom.37 The biblical expression reminds us of the 
poignant Jewish lament over the destruction of Jerusalem, in 
the om for the Ninth of Ab, taken from the Talmud: ‘“‘In mourn- 
ing for that she is childless, laid waste as to her dwellings, des- 
pised in the downfall of her glory, and desolate through the loss 
of her inhabitants; she sitteth with her head covered like a barren 
woman who has not borne.’’3* The same apparently occurs in 
the story of Tamar (II Sam. 13.19): ‘‘And Tamar put ashes 758 
on her head, and rent her garment ... and she laid her hand on 
her head, and went her way, crying aloud as she went.’’ With 
certain variations of phrase, the same rite is indicated in Josh. 
7.6, 1 Sam. 4.12, and in Lam. 2.10. There may also be references 
to the custom in Amos 2.7.39 

In Esth. 7.8, ‘They covered Haman’s face,” allusion has 
been found to the Persian mode of covering the head or the face 
at the imposing of the sentence of death.‘? But either a different 


36 See dictionaries and concordances sub verbo, n5n. 

37 II Sam. 15.30. Cf. Jer. 14.3 and Esth. 6.12. 

38 Singer’s Prayer Book, London, 1935, p. 49. 

39 See Driver ad loc. However, see also Marti’s Festschrift, p. 278. 

# See The Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, also V. Ryssel in Kautzsch’s Old Testa- 
ment, as quoted in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, II, 316, sub verbo, “Head.” 
All of these authors were unaware that, as quoted in Mandelkern’s Con- 
cordance, sub verbo npn, already Abraham ibn Ezra had proposed this 
explanation. 
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text” or a different interpretation is indicated by the Septuagint.” 
Hasting’s Dictionary reports Siegfried-Stade*4 as translating 
Hamans Gesicht verschleierte verduesterte sich. The objection is 
raised that nowhere is 75n used of covering the face. It is always 
used of the head.45 In connection with the face, the verbs used 
are 7234 (Job 9.24, 23.17) or non (Ex. 3.6, Job 13.24).47 There- 
fore, according to Hastings, Esth. 7.8 must be emended to read 
yen. Now it happens that this emendation is fairly old. Mandel- 
kern, in his Concordance, takes it from Jacob Reifmann. The 
word itself appears in Ps. 34.6. I propose that we decide the 
issue simply by reading, in Esth. 7.8 [*]1»n yom »25), as in Esth. 
6.12, 0°, ‘‘face’’ being here in the singular and meaning “‘head.’’#8 
That would make the terminal words of the sentence similar to 
II Sam. 15.30. The tiny ’ may have fallen out by homoioteleuton 
(see beginning of the next verse). It would accordingly follow 
that. covering the head included covering the face, and that is 
entirely natural. 

Whether or not modern languages, when they adopt biblical 
phraseology, extend the sense of covering the head to include 
covering the face, I am uninformed. In German we say: Weinend 
(or klagend) das Haupt verhuellen;’ and nothing further. The 
brothers Grimm,‘ in their usual manner, quote a verse from a 
poem by Uhland (Gedichte, 287): 


*’Auay 6€ akoboas duerparn 7S mpoowrw. On dverpamn see the 
Stephani Thesaurus where the explanation is offered: ‘‘pudore injecto deter- 
reo” or “‘confundo.”” Different is the rendering in Josephus, Antiquities, 
XI. 6. 11 which, of course, throws no light on the question of covering the head. 
An exact parallel to the text in Esther is the saying of R. Phineas ben Ya’ir: 
“Since the Temple has been destroyed, the free born and the scholarly have 
had to cover their heads (ovN7 19m) in shame”’ (Sot. IX, 15]. 

# The Vulgate reads: “‘Operuerunt faciem ejus.” 

4 See note 40 supra. 

“4 Hebraeisches Woerterbuch, Leipzig, 1893. 

4s Cf, Esth. 6.12, II Sam. 15.30, Jer. 14.3. 

Job 9.24, 23.17, and the like. 

“7 Ex, 3.6, Job 13.24. 0°39 IND in Job 24.15 is of different import and has 
no bearing in this connection. 

48 Sometimes the subject is in the plural and the predicate in the singular 
as in Prov. 3.18b. 

47 Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, Deutsches Woerterbuch, Leipzig, 1877, 
Vol. IV, Part II, p. 600. 
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doch den heitern Pilgern folgen/andre barfuss and bestaubt/, 
angetan mit h4renen Hemden/Asche tragend auf dem Haupt 


It cannot be overlooked that this poem appropriates the biblical 
mourning rites in toto. Similar usages are still practiced by the 
Jews of today, with the exception of casting ashes upon the 
head and wearing hair shirts or sackcloth. Logically our con- 
servatives should adhere to those latter usages likewise. We 
shall presently notice that putting ashes on the head was still 
the vogue in the period of the Talmud.s° Should not our con- 
servatives, to be consistent, follow that practice today? Mourn- 
ing rites, despite a tenacity like that of marriage rites, do not 
forever retain their vigor. Eventually they survive only in the 
records of the past. Consider the biblical vestments of widow- 
hood (Gen. 20, Gen. 18.14, 19; Cf. Ruth 3.3.) Could such attire 
be made compulsory for any Jewish widow of today? What 
obtains today is but a voluntary following of convention. And 
this shall be our ultimate standpoint also with regard to the 
question we are now treating. 

We return now to the subject of headwear in general. The 
matter came to involve points of social status. The brothers 
Grimm (ibid. p. 601) report the expectation that an inferior 
should bare his head and bow, while freemen and rulers kept 
their heads covered as befitted their rank. The Germans un- 
doubtedly imported this custom from the Orient. O. Schrader 
apprises us that, with some exceptions, both North Europeans 
and South Europeans went bareheaded until they copied the 
oriental usage;s* the terminology employed both in Northern 
Europe and in Southern Europe shows strong oriental influence. 
“All in all we get the impression that the custom of wearing 
headgear, before spreading throughout Europe, originated in the 
East. Like the reaction among primitives of today, when coming 
into contact with European civilization, covering the head was 


s© The Hebrew term is 7>pp 15x, ashes from vegetable substances such as 
wood used in roasting. Ashes on the head are part of the ritual for fast days. 
See Ta‘an. II, 1 and its commentaries. Occasions of public distress, private 
mourning, banishment, or appearance before a court of law have, as regards 
clothing and various other rites, certain common characteristics. 

s«Q. Schrader, Reallexikon der Indogermanischen Altertumskunde, 1917- 
1923. Sub verbo “‘Kopfbedeckung”’ (I, 623). 
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probably first adopted by the privileged, by priests (especially 
for the deities), by kings, and by nobles; later expanding, little 
by little, among wider circles of the population.”’ I think that 
this disposes of theories which allege a fundamental disparity 
between Gentile bareheadedness and Jewish head covering. On 
the contrary, the two are parts of the same process. This Minhag 
first adopted by priests, kings, nobles and, as we have seen, by 
warriors, descended slowly into other social strata. The average 
individual is eager to put himself on a level with the high and 
mighty. A good example within Judaism is the popular wearing 
of the Tallit (fringed, of course, with Zzgit) and the donning of 
Tefillin, both of which practices were originally limited to the 
Scribes, Pharisees, or Rabbis. Partly as a result of the striving to 
rise in the social scale, and partly under steady prompting by 
the Rabbis, the ‘Amme’ Ha-arez, the ignorant, at first loath 
to follow those rituals, became at length acquainted with them, 
fond of them, and zealous for them. The same process is observ- 
able in the world of letters and learning; the advance of peasants 
and craftsmen into ‘“‘culture’”’ is too familiar to need mention. 
Something analogous happened in the case of headwear. Origin- 
ally a token of rank, eventually it became the attire of the 
multitude. 

We have seen how, in later times, the mourners’ rite of 
putting dust on the head grew obsolete. Nor is this surprising, 
because even in Judaism of the most rigid kind, rites do not re- 
main unaltered. Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. 
Many of the mourning rituals mentioned in my Talmudische 
Archaeologie* have disappeared, among them the custom of 
overturning beds and other furniture in the room in which the 
person had died (Mumm n»p>). For this practice, vivid testimony 
has been preserved in the apocryphal IV Ezra.’ The ancient 


% Talmudische Archaeologie, II, 70 ff. See also II, 63 on the rite of xdin 
AnD. 

53 Die Griechisch-Christlichen Schriftsteller der Ersten Drei Jahrhunderte, 
herausgegeben von der Kirchenvaeterkomission der Preusischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Leipzig, 1924: Die Apokalypsen des Esra und des Baruch in 
Deutscher Gestalt. In Esra, vision IV, 3, v. 2 [II Esdras 9.37], pp. 132-134, 
there appears a mourning woman whose ‘clothes were rent’”’ and who “had 
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rite of uncovering the arm by pulling the cloth from the shoulder™ 
was discontinued centuries ago. Various ceremonies once pre- 
vailed in connection with and by the aid of vy an, the Council 
of the Town. Since such a magistracy no longer exists, those 
ceremonies have been abandoned.’’ Peculiar was the marriage 
custom of putting ashes on the head of the bridegroom (B. B. 
60b) 5° or a piece of black cloth upon the heads of the groom and 
the bride, as if they were mourners.’’ In modern Jewish life, no 
trace of this remains. 

We shall now consider the affinity between marriage cere- 
monies and mourning ceremonies, both of which entail the 
covering of the head. 


Il. HEAD CovERING OF MEN IN THE TALMUDIC PERIOD 


Let us first take note of a significant remark attributed to the 
Apostle Paul, a remark which seems to have determined, for 
all time, the practice which was to prevail in the churches and 
which, according to some Jewish scholars, influenced Jewish 
custom in contrariam partem. 

In II Cor. 3.15, 16, the Apostle, using a kind of Midrash 


ashes upon her head” (read o7odds not kévis). The account continues, 
4 v. 7 [II Esdras 10.2] ‘Then we all overthrew the lights.’’ The editor of Die 
Apokalypsen des Esra und des Baruch takes the Hebrew original to have been 
ant and ni. This is not impossible, but the expression in Rabbinic Hebrew 
would have been mp). An exact parallel to this rite is the situation in Revela- 
tion, 2.5, whose Greek text it would be well to consult.and of which the English 
reads: “Or else I come to thee, and will move thy candlestick, out of its place.”’ 
Toratan shel Rish’onim, I, 33, still enumerates among the rites of mourning: 
(1) wean ny, (2) myp, (3) Two nrDD (the opposite of muon np’pr). 
For (1), see Gen. Rab. C, Theodor-Albeck edit. p. 1291. 

ss Yer. Ber. IX, 13a top. Cf. Isa. 52.10. On all of this, see A. Buechler in 
Wiener Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVIII, 97 ff. 

ss See my Vy tan “Ein Kapitel aus Altjuedischer Kommunalverfassung”’ 
reprinted from the Jahrbuch der Juedischen Literarischen Gesellschaft, Frank- 
furt am Main, 1926. See especially p. 43 ff. 

s6 Again it is Lauterbach to whom we are indebted for a thorough treat- 
ment of this subject. See HUCA, II, 359, note 14, where additional references 
are supplied. 

s’ Kolbo, Hilkot Tish‘ah Be’Ab, p. 67c. 
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concerning the veil with which Moses would cover his face (Ex. 
34.33), exhorts the new believers to act differently. ‘‘But even 
unto this day, whensoever Moses is read, a veil lieth upon their 
heart. But whensoever it shall turn unto the Lord, the veil is 
taken away.”’ May we infer from this that the Jews, in the time of 
Paul, wore veils upon their faces ‘‘whensoever Moses is read,” that 
is, in the synagogue? The answer is ‘‘No.”’ In the passage quoted, 
‘veil’ is used figuratively. Moreover, a veil does not cover the 
head. An English commentary to the passage in Exodus reads: 


An interesting reminiscence of this is said to be seen in the 
Jewish synagogue, where the priest, in pronouncing the 
Aaronic benediction (Num. 6.24—26) veils his face with his 
tallith (see on Num. 15.37-41) lest the utterance of the 
words should bring up the glory that shone in the face of 
Moses and strike the people dead.s° St. Paul refers to this 
incident, II Cor. 3.7-18, and evidently understands that 
Moses wore the veil in order to hide the fading of the glory 
in his face. (Cf. vv. 7, 13). 


To indicate the correct interpretation of Paul’s remark lies 
beyond my sphere. I venture nonetheless to say that the passage 
in Exodus does not at all refer to any fading of the glory in the 
face of Moses. To the contrary, the rays emanating from the 
countenance of Moses impressed the people as so awe-inspiring, 
so frightening as to make them recoil, their experience being 
somewhat akin to that of Moses himself at the Sinaic theophany. 


Every man praying or prophesying, having his head 
covered, dishonoreth his head. But every woman that 
prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered dis- 
honoureth her head; for it is one and the same thing as if 
she were shaven. For if a woman is not veiled, let her also 


A Commentary on the Holy Bible, by various writers, edited by J. R. 
Dumelow, London, 1926. 

% That sentence certainly looks like a quotation but I could not determine 
its source. Perhaps the writer is thinking of Hag. 16a which cautions that, if 
one looks into the face of a functioning Aaronide, one will become afflicted 
with sore eyes. For more on this subject, see Gaguine, Keter Shem Tob 
(London), 1934, p. 229. 

® In English versions of the Bible, ‘‘vail” is the old fashioned spelling and 
“veil” the newer one. On the entire question see Julian Morgenstern, ‘Moses 
With the Shining Face,” HUCA, II, 1925, pp. 1-27. 
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be shorn: but if it is a shame to a woman to be shorn or 
shaven, let her be veiled. For a man indeed ought not to 
have his head veiled, forasmuch as he is the image and glory 
of God: but the woman is the glory of the man. 


We ignore the trend of mind revealed in this command and look 
only for the underlying facts. What was it that Paul saw in the 
synagogue, and what was it that he wished to have altered? 
I agree entirely with Lauterbach who says (p. 592): ‘‘He merely 
stated the Palestinian Jewish practice of his time and did not 
express any new or un-Jewish doctrine.” “It is a mistake,”’ 
Lauterbach goes on to say — ‘‘and one that involves a reasoning 
in a circle — to interpret this passage in the Epistle as aiming 
to sever the Christian worshippers from thé synagog by dis- 
tinguishing their appearance at worship from that of Jewish 
worshippers, and then to assume that it was Paul’s insistence 
upon his followers worshipping without a hat that, in turn, 
caused the Jews to attach great importance to the covering of 
the head during religious service™.... Paul could not have 
meant by his saying to put himself and his followers in opposi- 
tion to Jewish custom or traditional practice, since what he 
recommends actually was the Jewish practice of his days.”” 
Indeed, attaching any other significance to Paul’s words is 
unwarranted. And this puts us on firm ground: bareheadedness 
for men, head-covering for women; both, however, in connec- 
tion with the synagogue or some other sacred activity such as 
that of ‘“‘prophesying.”’ But this leaves us uninformed regarding 
activities which were private or other than sacred, regarding 


6 Lauterbach, at this point, corrects some of the flaws of writers who 
preceded him. He quotes W. Rosenau, Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and 
Customs (Baltimore, 1912). He points out the errors of M. Gaster in his article 
on the subject in The Jewish Chronicle of March 17, 1893, Pp. 17, replying, I 
think, to the query of D. Rabbinovicz (of London): ‘Warum beten die Juden 
mit bedecktem Haupte” in Rahmer’s Juedisches Literaturblatt, XXII, 1893, 
158. Further literature is listed in my Kadmontyot Ha-Talmud, II, 2, 267 ff. 

6 Differing from Jonathan Altar in his Antwort auf das Sendschretben 
eines Afrikanischen Rabbi (Prague, 1826, p. 30 ab), the pamphlet directed 
against the well known Hungarian reformist, Aaron Chorin. For a full account 
of the matter see “Aaron Chorin” in the Gesammelte Schriften of Leopold 
Loew (Szegedin, 1890), a dissertation of which this article makes abundant 
use. 
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which the assertions in the rabbinical sources — admirably col- 
lected in Strack-Billerbeck® — are equivocal and far from 
unanimous. 

As already noted, a wrapping (m5°™y) was required for the 
performance of any significant act, and such covering was 
achieved by the familiar Tallit extended over the entire body. 
In Moed Katon 24a, Samuel (died 254 C. E.) remarks: “A 
wrapping (m»*’~y) which is not in the manner of the Ishmaelites 
(=Arabs) is no wrapping.’’ There follows an example and the 
explanation that the concealment must include s2p°717 7291.5 The 
point involved here is the rite of mourning in connection with 
which a “‘wrapping”’ was imperative. But while this requirement 
applies to everyone, that which follows pertains only to persons 
of high standing. We must observe that a wrapping was in- 
separable from every weighty act i.e. every act imbued with 
sacredness and solemnity and, according to the Jewish social 
structure of those days, the principals in such acts were Rabbis 
and scholars and, indeed, only the most prominent among them. 

A wrapping was prescribed for the judge (7) at the opening 
of a trial,® for the participants at the nullification of certain 
vows, 0°97) n7|n (Ned. 77b), for one who recited grace in a 
company at a meal, for one who visited the sick,” for one 
offering prayer (meaning perhaps the one who led in prayer),® 
and for persons in similar situations. The sense and the spirit of 
these prescriptions can be gauged from the striking act of R. 


6% Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Vol. III, 
Munich, 1826, pp. 423-434. 

6 [The chin? The dimples of the chin?] See Rashi. 

6: Sab. 10a. This wrap worn by a judge is presupposed in Sifre Deut. 
No. 13, on the words o>'wavd ory3 in Deut. 1.13, 

“One who reclines while eating shall, before reciting grace, enwrap 
himself. Thereby he comes to resemble the ministrant angels as described in 
Isa. 6.2” (Yer. Ber. VII end). Later we shall notice that the one who leads at 
grace places, upon his head, a Sudar. 

6 Sab. 43b. Presumably because the visitor would quote and interpret 
various consoling passages from Scripture. The word avy implies a scholar. 
[The reference should be Ned. 40a. ] 

8 In accordance with the statement in R. H. 17b: “This verse (Ex. 34.6) 
shows that God wraps Himself up like one who leads the congregation at 
devotion.” On the offering of prayer, Sab. roa. 
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Johanan ben Zakkai who, while on a journey, was asked to 
discourse on ‘‘matters of ‘the Chariot.’ ’’® R. Johanan alighted 
from his ass, wrapped himself up, sat down, under an olive 
tree, upon a stone, and then startled an inquiring disciple 
with the remark: ‘Should I ride upon an ass when, the dis- 
cussion pertaining to ‘Matters of the Chariot,’ the Divine Pres- 
ence (m?2v) is with us and ministering angels attend us?’ 
The belief is here evidenced that such actions were hallowed 
by the Divine Presence before Whom one is filled with awe and 
reverence requiring that one be suitably dressed. It is reported 
of R. Judah ben Ilai (about 150 C. E.) that he would prepare 
for the Sabbath by washing his face, hands, and feet in hot 
water and wrapping himself in linen garments, fringed with 
Zizit, until he looked like an angel ministrant (Sab. 25b). 
Similarly would R. Hanina (about 225 C. E.) enwrap himself 
while awaiting ‘(Queen Sabbath”’ (ibid. 119a). 

Nothing like this is reported of ordinary people. Always it 
refers to Rabbis and scholars. In one instance the type of persons 
is specified. These are, namely, the Haberim, members of a 
special order? devoted to a particularly rigid observance of the 
Law, especially to the levitical laws and the laws of tithing the 
crops. In times of drought when, despite public prayers and 
fasting, rain would fail to descend, those colleagues would, in 
token of mourning, suspend their greetings of one another. 
Haberim would sit wrapped up as if they were bereaved or 
banished, and would deport themselves like the rebuked of 
the Lord until Heaven would vouchsafe its pity (Ta‘an. 14b). 
Plainly this precludes such behavior on the part of ordinary 
people. Between the Haberim, on the one hand, and the ‘Ammey 
Ha-’arez (people of low status), on the other, there are actually 
features of contrast. 


69 In Hebrew 73270 myn. Such was the appelative for mysteries so pro- 
found as to be communicable only to persons of ‘wisdom and spontaneous 
grasp” (Hag. II, 1). 

7 It would take us too far afield were we to dwell at length upon this 
feature of Jewish life during the Second Commonwealth and the subsequent 
period. Suffice it to refer to L. Finkelstein, The Pharisees, Philadelphia, 1938, 
I, 76. 
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Someone has. inferred that, where no TJallit was available, 
people would, as a sign of submission to the Deity, cover at 
least their heads.7* Even so, the custom must have been limited 
to the learned and must have taken considerable time to develop. 
Something indeed of significance can be found in a Midrash 
whose author may have been R. Isaac (about 300 C. E.). Start- 
ing with Micah 6.3, ‘‘O My People, what have I done unto thee? 
And wherein have I wearied thee? Testify against Me,’ the 
Aggadist offers this parable: ‘‘A king sends a proclamation 
(prostagma in Greek) to a province. How do the inhabitants 
respond? They receive the announcement standing, with un- 
covered heads (a7wxn py). They read it with fear and trem- 
bling, with terror and trepidation. But God says: ‘My children, 
my proclamation is the Shema‘. I will put you to no trouble. 
I do not ask that you read this bareheaded and standing but 
“when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up” ’ 
(Deut. 6.7).2 Such would seem to indicate that reciting the 
Shema‘ with covered head was the custom prevalent at the time. 
But we must not be deceived by appearances. All that the pas- 
sage implies is the absence of compulsion. One may recite the 
Shema‘ just as one happens to be attired at the time, with head 
covered or uncovered, sitting in the house, walking by the way, 
and the like.’ 

Further support for a negative conclusion comes from the 
fact that it is deemed abhorrent to recite any prayer while naked. 
Should one happen to be standing naked in a field (a pos- 


™ Strack-Billerbeck, ibid., p. 425. 

™ Pesikta, 77a; Tanhuma ’Emor, ro (13 in Buber’s Tanhuma). On the 
word mpdcraypa, see Lehnwoerter, 11, 483. On the] political implications of 
the passage, see I. Ziegler, Die Koenigsgleichnisse des Midrasch, Breslau, 1903, 
p. 131. In Lev. Rab. XXVII, 7, the Greek word has been replaced by j’anp. 
Strack-Billerbeck, ibid., p. 426, infer from the text that the covered head at 
the reciting of the Shema‘ was matter of course. I cannot agree with this. To 
the contrary, the text indicates that, in the reciting of the Shema‘, the Jews 
exercized utmost freedom. The Shema‘ could be recited with head covered or 
uncovered, just as one pleased. 

7% Any restriction would be out of accord with Micah 6.3, the passage 
with which the discussion opened. 
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sibility in the Palestinian climate) or should one perform any 
work, while naked, it is required that one resort to a covering 
of straw or chaff or anything else available.” The continuation of 
the passage makes clear that there has to be concealment of the 
pudenda, whether any other part of the body, especially the head, 
be covered or not. This renders somewhat ridiculous the scruples 
of today’s conservative Jew who would omit reciting the Shema‘ 
or any other piece of liturgy or would convulsively cover his 
head with his hands sooner than pronounce the sacred words 
while bareheaded. The Mishna (Ber. III, 5) prescribes that 
should someone, while bathing, find it needful to hurry in order 
to get the Shema‘ recited before sunrise, the thing to do is, if 
possible, to leave the bath, to cover oneself (noDn’, by all means 
to cover the pudenda), and to recite those paragraphs. If time 
be insufficient, one should do the reciting while immersed in 
water. This certainly precludes covering the head. 

Among the acts to be performed when one rises in the 
morning, Ber. 60b ordains:75 ‘‘When putting the Sudar on the 
head, one is to say, ‘Blessed be.... Who adorns (or crowns) 
Israel with glory.’ ’’ This would seem to imply that a “cap” 
was part of every man’s apparel. Even so, the passage would, 
at most, give evidence of a custom prevailing in Babylonia: the 
passage, as can be seen from context and content, is of Babylon- 
ian origin. But the fact is that this custom relates likewise only 
to Rabbis and scholars because, generally speaking, the Talmud 
and cognate literature deals mainly with the ways and manners of 
those circles. The very passage before us intimates this because, 


7% Tos. Ber. II, 15 (Zuckermandel, p. 4); Ber. 24b. 

75 On the entire benedictory system, there exists a vast literature. To 
mention but a fragment of it: L. Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, IV, 61: A. 
Berliner, Randbemerkungen zum Taeglichen Gebetbuch, Vol. I, Berlin, 1909, 
p. 15: M. Liber in Revue des Etudes Juives, LXII, 285 ff.: D. Kaufmann, in 
Monatschrift fuer die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, XXXVII, 
14 ff. On Men. 43b, see Taylor, Sayings, Second edit., pp. 15, 26, 139. The 
paragraph (1wiy) muy does not appear in Amram or Abudarham (See: the 
Ehrenreich edition, Cluj, 5683, p. 117; also the editor’s remarks on p. 166 and 
Baer’s Siddur bxiw nay (ad loc.). Recently I myself contributed some critical 
notes on this point in J. Porton, Bible Studies and Jewish Ideals, Leeds, 1941, 


Pp. 159. 
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in the first place, the ‘Ammey Ha-’Arez were presumed to be 
incapable of reciting those benedictions and, in the second place, 
all that follows applies to scholars exclusively, such as ‘‘tying 
on the shoes,” and putting on Zigit and Tefillin, all of them 
insignia of the scholarly class. As regards the Sudar, proofs 
abound which show conclusively that the Sudar was worn by 
scholars only. The word “70 is explained as a Notartkon of 
yay> 'n no (Sab. 77b), ‘‘The counsel of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him,” (Ps. 25.14). Pes. 111b contains the sentence: 
“Your Sudar, Sir, looks like that of a scholar,’”’ on which Rashi 
comments that scholars only were wearers of the Sudar.7° A 
passage in Kid. 8a‘observes: “‘R. Kahana, being a man of 
importance, a Sudar is something that he needs.’’”” A similar 
object was worn by R. Assi (Ber. 51a) and by R. Joseph (Moed 
Katan 24a) — always Rabbis and always in Babylonia. For 
those countries, the Sudar which can be regarded as a species 
of turban (concerning which we shall speak later), was a natural 
form of headwear. Another mode of attire, the Kumtha, xno, 
is mentioned only once, and that, in connection with a scholar, 
a scholar sitting at home, indoors (Sab. 147a). Once, Kumtha 
and Sudar are mentioned together (‘Er. 84b), again with 
reference to Babylonia. Either the one was worn or the other; 
never the two of them together? and when, in summer, the 
weather grew hot, people would remove those coverings from 
their heads (see Rashi). 

In our sources, the Sudar (Latin, sudarium)” is used exten- 
sively and applied to various objects. To make the word mean 
“turban,” we would look for the specification wxn bw amo ‘Sudar 


7% For details regarding the Sudar, see my Kadmoniyot Ha-Talmud, I, 2, 
269, where, however, instead of Pes. 101b, the reference should be Pes. 111b. 
[Rashi’s remark is on Sab. 77b.] 

7 R. Kahana is reported to have placed a Sudar on his head at the cere- 
mony of redeeming the first-born. See the marginal notes to the passage in 
Kid. 8a. The Pidyon Ha-Ben must therefore be added to the solemn occasions 
for which one had to don a wrapping. 

® As against the view of A. S. Herschberg. See Kadmoniyot loc. cit. 


77 See my Lehnwoerter, 11, 373 on importations from the Greek, the 
Syriac, and the Arabic. 
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worn on the head,” just as we hear of a Sudar worn on the neck 
or a Sudar worn on the arms.® Unfortunately, this specification 
is nowhere to be found, unless we depend upon the reading of a 
famous mediaeval authority who quotes from Sifre,** where the 
point to a halakic passage is that “‘the Sudar for the head”’ does 
not constitute a coat to which it is necessary to attach Zzgvt. 
It would be exceedingly odd to have Zigit four in number, 
dangling from one’s skull. : 

We are brought somewhat closer to a solution by a statement 
in Ned. 30b which reports that, while men have their heads 
sometimes uncovered and sometimes covered, women’s heads 
are covered always and children’s heads are never covered.” 
This would seem to be conclusive though, even taken literally, 
the passage merely indicates the custom prevalent in Babylonia, 
that of Palestine, as already emphasized, being different. The 
statement quoted appears in the Babylonian Gemara by way 
of an interpretation of the Mishna, Ned. III, 8. But the inter- 
pretation is erroneous. Lauterbach (p. 591) is not warranted in 
saying: ‘The Mishnah... takes it for granted that men go 
bareheaded and only women and children cover their head,” 
when he continues by saying: ‘‘The remark in the Gemara.... 
1530 ndiy up) cannot be harmonized with the plain meaning of 
the Mishnah, unless it refers only to infants or reflects a different 
Babylonian custom.’”’ What Lauterbach takes for granted is not 
identical with that which the Mishna takes for granted. The 
point of the Mishna is not whether the head is covered or un- 
covered. The force of the Mishna is that when anyone, making 
a vow, uses the words waan nw “‘black-headed,”’ his self- 
imposed restriction includes men, all kinds of men, bald-headed 
men and gray-headed men but does not include women and 


8 For sources, see Lehnwoerter, loc. cit. 

8 Sifre Deut. Chap. 234, p. 117a in Friedmann, p. 267 in Finkelstein, 
quoted in Kaftor Uferah Chap. 60 — in the Luncz edition, under the running 
head wxi bw and wp. 

82 We discard the commentaries of Rashi, Asheri, and R. Nissim because 
their interpretations altogether follow the halakic manner. When Rashi asserts 
that the head covering of women is always white, he makes a statement for 
which there is even no halakic need or warrant. 
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children. The words wx17 “nw refer only to men, “‘black- 
headed ones’’ being a current phrase equivalent to “adult 
males.’’ What the Halakah means is that current usage is de- 
cisive. Usus est tyrannus. 

We must recognize that wx17 “nw is used not literally but 
conventionally; it is a stock phrase of the Mishna. n=1nwn is, in 
fact, an old Babylonian term.*4 As reported by Leonard A. King, 
“The phrase the black-headed ones, which is of frequent occur- 
rence in the later texts, clearly originated as a description of the 
Semites, in contradistinction to the Sumerians with their shaven 
heads.’’*s If therefore anything can be inferred from that Mishna 
in Ned. III, 8, it is that the Semites, including the Jews, were 
known as “‘the blackheaded,”’ which does not astonish us. The 
Gemara retains a lingering surmise that ‘‘the blackheaded’’ were 
adult males who must also have been bareheaded, while the 
brunet complexion of the children was not so pronounced. 

A piece of evidence apparently on the side of those who deem 
head covering traditional is furnished by a story which ends with 
the words 8°97 NE’pn ny wriaq 1d» n"y “which shows that bare- 
headedness is extreme impudence.”” These words come from 
Kallah Rabbati.* The story, as recounted in this text, relates 
that, once upon a time, two youngsters passed by in the presence 
of some scholars, one of the youngsters with head bare and the 
other with head covered. The former elicited the severe censure 
just quoted. Something similar which is-related in the Toledot 
Jeshu, the apocryphal ‘‘Life of Jesus,” has attained considerable 
popularity and note.’? Lauterbach bestows upon the passage 


83 An exact translation of the prefix a to words following the terms 7)0x 
and 1nd is not easy. [In English it can be rendered ‘‘as regards.” ] The halakic 
rule about current usage reads: 078 122 pwd an¥ 4A ODA. 

*4 F. Perles in the Schwarz Jubelschrift, p. 309. Also noted in Additamenta 
ad Librum Aruch Completum, p. 394, where also will be found further remarks 
on the root anv. 


8s A History of Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, p. 40. This is the work 
quoted supra, p. 124. 

8 Wilna edition of the Talmud, 52a. The passage was formerly accessible 
in Kallah edited in opqwnp won by N. Coronel, Vienna, 1864, p. 3b. 

*7 Krauss, Leben Jesu nach Juedischen Quellen, Berlin, 1902, passim but 
especially p. 262, note 6. 
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only brief and casual attention, remarking that it ‘‘is to be under- 
stood that it is marked impudence on the part of a young boy to 
go bareheaded and not, as R. Isaac Aboab (Menorat ha-Maor 
ch. 337, ed. Warsaw 1890, p. 325) seems to have understood it, 
that even on the part of adults it would be impudent to walk 
with uncovered head. For, according to the Mishnah,® it was 
the usual thing for grown men to go bareheaded.” 

H. L. Strack, in his work devoted entirely to rabbinic texts 
that treat of Jesus, offers a very sensible comment on the 
passage in Kallah Rabbati. Strack writes: ‘‘Among the Israelites 
of old, males were not in the habit of going about with covered 
heads. It is true that head covering was worn by officiating priests 
but otherwise the head was covered only in war or in mourning. 
Therefore the incident related in Kallah 41b — even granting 
that R. Akiba would do anything so improper — need not be 
regarded as historical. In any event, at the time the story was 
fabricated, it must have been the custom to keep the head 
covered in the presence of persons of consequence.” Leaving 
it undecided whether or not Jesus was at all involved in the 
story, Strack goes on to say: ‘“‘What Toledot Jeshu indicates 
is that Kallah 41b was later supposed to refer to Jesus.’’* The 
definition of impudence proffered by the three scholars is ex- 
ceedingly old.” 

The Toledot Jeshu exists in many differing texts and recen- 
sions. The incident does not appear in any fixed form but the 
essential features remain constant. In the Vienna Manuscript 
edited by me, the text reads somewhat curiously: ‘When passing 
in the presence of the sages, their well behaved disciples would 
go bowed and prostrate and with covered faces. But that bas- 
tard, Joshua (sic), when passing before R. Simeon [ben Shetah ] 
and the other sages, would maintain an erect posture, base and 


8 The Mishna passage to which Lauterbach refers is Ned. III. 8. 

% Jesus, die Haeretiker und die Christen, Leipzig, 1910, Hebrew p. 7. 

9 Strack refers to Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, I1, 311-328, the well known 
essay on Aaron Chorin (supra note 62). 

9» Here is where Strack quotes from my Leben Jesu above mentioned in 
note 87. 

92 See Mahzor Vitry, Berlin, 1893, p. 552- 
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worthless fellow that he was.’ This is not the same as that to 
which we have been accustomed by the other texts. What matters 
is not the covering of the head but the covering of the face; as 
already noted, the former includes the latter. Is not this the 
same as ‘wrapping oneself’’ in the Divine Presence? We go a 
step further. The Rabbis were held in such inordinate esteem, 
especially by their pupils, that they were believed to be attended 
by the Shekinah. Not seldom is it said of certain teachers that, 
when they taught, darts of flame (vx ’pip’r) would issue from their 
mouths. This obviously indicates an affinity between the 
presence of scholars and the presence of God. In both cases, the 
same motive would operate to prompt covering the face and 
covering the head. We are dealing, of course, with a usage 
characterizing the miliew of scholars and not with one diffused 
among the people in general. 

We emphasize this distinction because the story about the 
youngster too impudent to cover his head would otherwise 
conflict with our previous notice that boys went bareheaded 
normally. The pupils to which Kallah Rabbati refers were adults 
not yet arrived at mastership. And adults— even among the 


9 Chap. III, p. 66. See ibid., p. 277, note 17. The Hebrew reads as follows: 
oy. yn ompodna (onan Dd =) ond onary yaw ows orDIN “PDdn aM 
nob) piyow ‘3 Dd Tay TDM yr AN ,OI7 TaD %_o OD ODI) OF ONNwD) 

bya baa wd mDIpr mapa oDINA 

% Hul. 137b contains an interesting report of the way in which, during 
halakic discussions, darts of fire would proceed from the mouths of Rabbi and 
of Rab and pass from the one to the other. See the aggadic interpretation of 
Num. 21.28 in B, B. 78b and in Targum Pseudo-Jonathan ad loc. The notion 
is widespread. The beams (in Hebrew, ‘‘horns,’’ Ex. 34.29) emanating from 
the face of Moses have been explained as due to sparks issuing from the mouth 
of God (ayDwA *DD INx? nIN1s77 Tanhuma Tissa end: Exod. Rab. XLVII, 6; 
Cf. Jellinek’s Beth Hamidrash, V1, 151). In IV Ezra, 13.10, a similar emanation 
is attributed to the King Messiah, de labiis ejus spiritus flammae. It is thus 
understandable why this capacity should have been imputed to Bar Kokba 
(See my article in the Jewish Encyclopedia, also Graetz IV, 138, 4th edit.). 
This has been found comparable with the fire-spitting attributed to Eunus, 
leader of the slaves’ revolt which broke out in Sicily, 143 A. D. (Florus III, 
19). See Stark’s Gaza, p. 480, note 3 and Pliny’s Historia Naturalis, I1, III; 
also Jerome’s Adversus Rufinum II, 559. All of this is ultimately nothing but 
metaphor for words spoken with burning zeal. 
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scholarly —- were, if unmarried, by no means free of restrictions 
as to headwear. Putting on a Sudar before one was married was 
viewed as presumptuous.®> Again, where a certain account re- 
bukes for his insolence one who, with uncovered head, passed by 
a Rabbi (ibid. 33a), the record continues that the offender may 
have been from Mata Mehasya, a town in Babylonia, where 
arrogance toward Rabbis was the vogue (see Rashi, ibid.). 
If, now, the Rabbis were powerless to compel that token of 
respect, its omission could hardly have been contrary to re- 
ligious law. The Babylonian Rabbis themselves deemed it 
commendable to keep their heads covered as a sign of humility 
before the Divine. R. Huna, the son of R. Joshua, would not, 
with uncovered head (wxim 1°12), walk as much as four cubits. 
He gave as his reason: ‘The Shekinah is just above me”’ 7rDv 
weno mbynd (ibid. 31a). Such a claim fits not any ordinary 
person but only a man of exceptional learning and piety, firm 
and habituated in his communion with God. A belief in the 
presence of the Deity is presupposed in all of the cases which 
involve ‘‘wrapping oneself.’’ Something similar still survives 
in the rituals connected with the ‘Amidah.% A parallel passage 
(Sab. 118b) reads: ‘‘Said R. Huna, the son of R. Joshua: ‘May 
Divine recompense reach me” for my forbearing to go, with 
uncovered head, as much as four cubits.’’’ The Hebrew ex- 
pression wx 9:1 has become separated from its Aramaic con- 
texts in both passages and, thus detached, has grown current 
among Jews down to the present day. 

From these indications, what now may we infer? A close 
scrutiny of the quoted passages reveals a host of related customs 
having, as their common feature, certain extreme but optional 
forms of piety. Thus Kid. 31a declares: ‘‘It is forbidden to walk, 
with haughty mien (75\pr 7o1pa), as much as four cubits.’’ — 
literally, with erect stature, the opposite of which is the bowed 


9 Cf. the case of R. Hamnuna, Kid. 29b. The question has received thor- 
oughgoing treatment in Maharil (Warsaw, 5634, p. 25) under | Nw) nada. 

% For the latest stage of this development, see Shulhan ‘Aruk, ’Orah 
Hayyim, 123-124. Further details in Shem Tob Gaguine, Keter Shem Tob, 
5694, p. 63. 

#7 x nn, an expletive of confirmation. 
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stature signalized, it seems, by covering the head. Could this 
have been generally observed? Of course not. Conclusive proof 
that such was an act of unusual piety (ni7’0n) is afforded by the 
example of the noted teacher, Rab (about 250). In late sources,” 
Rab is reported to have possessed ten portions of Hasidut, 
exceptional devoutness, one of which portions consisted in the 
fact that never, for as much as four cubits, did he walk haughtily 
and never, for as much as four cubits, did he walk with head 
uncovered, wm 1712.99 Does this not imply unmistakably that 
similar compunction was expected of no one else? Indeed, one 
seeking to imitate Rab might justly be accused of xm’, the 
above mentioned impudence. A woman demanding such of her 
son would be classed as a bigot. It is related (Sab. 156b) that 
the mother of R. Nahman b. Isaac, having been told by an 
astrologer that her son was destined to become a thief, never 
permitted her son to go bareheaded, obviously believing that 
the evil destiny would thereby be averted. She commanded: 
“Cover thy head that the fear of Heaven be upon thee.”’ 

“One is justified,’’ says Lauterbach, quoting Hastings (Ency- 
clopedia of Religion and Ethics, VI, p. 539) ‘‘in surmising that 
there were some elements of primitive superstition connected 
with this practice.’"°° The action of that worried mother lies 


98 Assembled in mx 'd Edit. Buber, p. 1 which provides numerous 
references; also in Rashi’s manuscript Pardes (A. Epstein in Monatschrift, 
LII, 716); and finally in ’Ozar Ha-Ge’onim, edit. B. Lewin, ‘‘Sabbath,” p. I1o. 

9 As already stated (supra, p. 147), this is a later expression. In Talmudic 
times, the phrase was y)n> wx or 79110 wx which came to signify sinful or 
insolent behavior. Cf. the statement that Nadab and Abihu uncovered their 
heads and gazed upon the splendor of the Shekinah (’Oshaya in Exod. Rab. 
III, 1; also ‘En Jacob to Ber. 7a — in the Koeningsberg edit. paragraph 31). 
In the corresponding passages of other texts, the expression y75 or 79) is 
missing. See Pesikta de Rab Kahana, p. 173b and Tanhuma, ’Ahare Mot, 
Chap. 6 (in Buber, Chap. 7); Num. Rab. II, 23 and also XV, 34 which, how- 
ever, uses the significant words ovx bpm. Cf. Lev. Rab. XX, 9 and Bacher, 
Aggada der Palestinensischen Amoraeer, III, 472, note 7: 

to Cf. A. T. Olmstead, ‘‘Wearing the Hat,’’ Amer. Journ. of Theology, 
Jan. 1920, p. 94 ff.; also the chapter, ‘‘Costumes and Ideologies’’ in the 
Bibliography of Costume, compiled by Hilaire and Meyer Hiler, edited by 
Helen Grant Cushing with the collaboration of Adah V. Morris (The H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York). 
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along those lines. Compliant with Amos 4.12, ‘‘Prepare to meet 
thy God, O Israel,’’ various types of preparation for prayer were 
deemed appropriate. One worshipper puts on beautiful stockings 
— otherwise, presumably, being barefooted. Another would, as 
a sign of humility, remove his fine coat (See Rashi) and would 
clasp his hands, standing before God as a slave before his master. 
Such is reputed to have been, in time of stress, the practice of 
R. Kahana who, at other times, would attire himself tastefully 
and would pray ‘“‘covered’’ and ‘‘enwrapped”’ (Sab. 10a). This 
latter mode seems to indicate apparel of three kinds: robes, 
head-covering, and Jallit, while in other instances, the head- 
covering is implied by the ‘“‘enwrapping”’ itself.‘ All of these 
“preparations” refer to Rabbis in Babylonia, and not to syna- 
gogal prayer but to private prayer. 

Apropos this point, Palestinian sources recount an incident 
which is reported to have caused not a little commotion. Talmud 
Yerushalmi,’ after asserting that R. Johanan ben Zakkai would 
remove his phylacteries neither in summer nor in winter and 
that he was followed in this by his disciple, R. Eliezer [ben 
Hyrcanus] proceeds thereupon to impute to R. Johanan some- 
thing different. The passage continues that, being subject to 
summer headaches and obliged to take precautions against 
catching cold, R. Johanan, that outstanding Amora, bearer of the 
Palestinian Halakah, would place the phylacteries on his arm 
and on his head only in winter when he was immune to head- 
aches but would, in summer, wear the phylactery only on his 
arm.'?3 While admitting that there are other and differing ex- 
planations, let me suggest that which seems to me the most 


tot In our section dealing with the attire of women, we shall scrutinize 
more closely the connection between veil and head covering. But, with men 
also, wrapping in the Jallit involves, at least in part; a covering of the face. 

102 Ber. II, 3 folio 4c. A parallel text in Pesik. Rabbati, Chap. 22, Friedmann 
edit. p. 112a. 

1033 See the short commentary in the Krotoschin edit. of Yerushalmi. 
A lengthier explication is furnished by R. Manahem Lonsano in the Wilna 
edit., 1922, 14a-15a. See also the discussion in the Bet Joseph to Tur ’Orah 
Hayyim, No. 27. An explanation is also given by M. Friedmann, the editor of 
the somewhat better text in Pesik. Rabbati Chap. 22, p. r12a. See also Strack- 
Billerbeck, op. cit. III, 424. 
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acceptable interpretation of this passage. It seems probable that, 
in summer, R. Johanan wore no head covering at all. The most 
‘Hustrious man in Palestinian Jewry of that day would yield to 
the exigencies of health and of climate.’ 

A close parallel to the passage just cited can be found in 
Lev. Rab. XIX, 4, where we find the foreign word ‘‘rheumatic.”’ 
Commenting on Eccl. 10.18, ‘‘By slothfulness the rafters sink 
in,” the Midrash observes: ‘‘A man will become rheumatic if he 
is too slothful to cover his head properly .... but Rabbi Abahu 
interprets the words to refer to women, because a woman is too 
slothful properly to cover herself. And that is why Lev. 20.18 
says: ‘If he shall uncover her nakedness, he hath made naked her 
fountain, and she hath uncovered the fountain of her blood.’ ” 
Obviously, being decently clothed is far more urgent for women 
than for men. 

In addition to the term Gilluy Rosh already mentioned, there 
is another term, *) w, which consists of the former words 
reversed and which, it would appear, occurs only in Aramaic. 
We find this term in the Targum to 799 7 of Ex. 14.8 and Num. 
33.3, describing the manner of the Exodus, and again in Mekilta 
to Ex. 14.8 with the Aramaic in a Hebrew context.'s Similar is 
the implication in Exod. Rab. XVIII, 8 where, however, the 
Aramaic is replaced by the Hebrew 15) wena. “Said God to 
Pharaoh: ‘Wouldst thou let my children go forth at night? 
Thou shalt let my children go forth not by night but at midday 
and with uncovered heads.’”’ For the only additional occur- 
rence of °4) w1, we must go to Targum Jonathan on Judg. 5.9: 
‘Deborah spake in the spirit of prophecy: ‘I have been sent to 


4 No sooner was the above statement made than it created bewilderment. 
“Would not R. Johanan have been too scantily clad (77y) in summer to permit 
the donning of phylacteries at all?’”’ The commentators try to meet the diffi- 
culty by maintaining that R. Johanan would divest himself only of his belt 
or that he wore at least a shirt (on ops see Lehnwoerter, II, 113) or that 
the expression mibifnim instead of ‘‘on his skin’’ or “on his body”’ implies that 
the shirt was worn beneath a Tallit. What the commentators blink is the fact 
that a man sensitive to Tefillin, an object immeasurably lighter than a shirt, 
would have found insufferable a garment of any kind. 

15 Well explained by Levy, Chaldaeisches Woerterbuch ueber die Targumim, 
I, 141. Cf. 1a in Targum to Isa. 41.2, in the sense of ‘‘publicly.”’ 
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acclaim Israel’s scribes who, in times of stress, ceased not to 
expound the Torah. They are well entitled to sit in the syna- © 
gogues (houses of assembly), with their heads uncovered, in- 
structing the people in matters of the Torah and blessing and 
praising God.’ ”’ 

Now it has been assumed that »5: wm signifies freedom as 
opposed to slavery.’ This does indeed fit the situation of the 
Exodus but hardly that of the remark attributed to Deborah; 
because, in the days of Deborah, no transition from slavery to 
freedom happened to the scribes. Even in the more explicit 
wording of Exodus Rabbah, the contrast is drawn not between 
freedom and slavery but between day and night, between light 
and darkness, between proceeding openly and proceeding fur- 
tively. Therefore I do not agree with Lauterbach, Strack-Biller- 
beck, and others who find in that expression some evidence that 
the Israelites were accustomed to go bareheaded. On the con- 
trary, it seems that *4) w'4 was only a formal expression similar 
to 709 7 which it paraphrases, similar also to 7pin 7, 711 YT, 
nyoop, mbit mo\p and analogous turns of speech exhibited in 
various languages. It may be that originally 707 7 and wn 
denoted exactly what they say. But, in the course of time, such 
words come to be used figuratively.” They acquired the sense 
of ‘walking erect’’ like nynnip in Lev. 26.13 or like the rabbinic 
mpipt nop “erect stature’? as opposed to the ‘‘bowed stature”’ 
already mentioned, phrases which apply respectively to holding 
the head high or holding it low. 

Our next citation brings our entire inquiry to a focus. Trac- 
tate Soferim which, though not exactly a part of the Talmud, 
nonetheless abounds in valuable material reflecting Palestinian 
customs, contains the provision that, with uncovered head, 
one may recite the Shema‘.% The passage reads: “‘A Poheah 


%6 Thus, Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., III, 424. Jastrow’s rendering of 
“openly” in his Dictionary, p. 248, is exceedingly apt. 

7 Like “bold front” in English, ‘‘offene Stirne”’ in German. These phrases 
suggest the biblical nx. Cf. especially, Ezek. 3.8. Jer. 3.3 has yielded expres- 
sions employed even in Modern Hebrew, such as nxp nity =D My... . 

%8 Chap. XIV, 15, pp. 198, 199 edit. J. Mueller. See also edit. Higger. 
For the latest surmises on yow by op, see my Additamenta ad Librum Aruch 
Completum, p. 341. 
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(nmp?*? that is, one whose legs are visible or whose garments are 
otherwise torn) or one whose head is bare (nd119) is permitted to 
recite the Shema‘."° Some say that one whose legs are visible or 
garments otherwise torn™’ may do so but not one whose head 
is bare, for such a one may not pronounce the Tetragrammaton. 
In either case [whether a Poheah or bare-headed — Editor} 
one may render the Targum (the translation).'? But a Poheah 
may not do the public reading of the Pentateuch or officiate 
before the ark" or lift his hands in priestly benediction.’’ There 
can be no question of authenticity here because the entire passage 
is an expansion of the Halakah in Meg. IV, 6 and its Tosefta. 
We are accustomed to view those statements as dissenting 
opinions such as develop amid the innumerable Rabbinic con- 
troversies. But this is incorrect, and Lauterbach’s surmise (p. 
595) that “‘this latter opinion reflects the Babylonian custom” 
is unacceptable. It is true, there exists on this point a difference 
between Babylonian custom and Palestinian custom but the 
difference is not what Lauterbach takes it to be. Chapter XVIII, 
near the end, alludes to three different usages pertaining to the 
same rite, each reference being introduced by w’ ‘“‘some say” 
(See also XX, 7). Elsewhere, as in XII, 9, when such variations 
are discussed, it is stated explicitly that ‘‘they of the East” do 
so and so while ‘‘they of the West’’ do so and so. Again, as quoted 
by Lauterbach, the Hilluf Minhagim™ indicates such variation 
in the following words: ‘‘Kohanim, with disarranged hair are, 
among the Babylonians, forbidden to bless the Israelites, but 
in Palestine, Kohanim with disarranged hair, do bless the Isra- 
elites.”’ It is not clear why the text employs the somewhat anti- 
quated biblical word yin5. But the word occurs frequently and 


9 The word is, in reality, Aramaic. See commentaries and dictionaries. 
nm» is approximately a sans culotte. 

0 Leading the congregation in the recital of the Shema‘ is a function 
inferior to that of ‘‘going before the chest,” that is, leading in the main prayer, 
the ‘Amidah. See Tosafot Yom Tob to Meg. loc. cit. [IV, 6]. 

«1 In the Mishna, this specification is missing. 

172 Also a minor function. 

13 See my Synagogale Altertuemer, pp. 132, 171, 372. 

4 Edit. J. Mueller in Hashacher, VII, or its reprint. I regret that I am 
without access to a certain more recent work on this subject. 
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is well suited to the passage with its reference to the ancient 
biblical rite of Birkat Kohanim. Lauterbach’s conclusion is valid: 
“This, by the way, also implies that even in Babylon it was not 
absolutely forbidden to enter the synagog and participate in the 
religious service with uncovered head. Had this been the case, 
the special mention of a law prohibiting the priests from pro- 
nouncing their blessings bareheaded would have been gratuitous.” 

Previously the same tractate (Soferim XIV, 14) describes 
the ritual of returning the scroll to the ark and uses words mo> 
O’NTIpT °wNT apparently related to our subject. However the 
text is plainly incorrect.”5 It should, according to R. Elijah Wilna, 
read thus: ‘‘For dressing the scroll, the aforementioned person 
hands it to him who was the first to function among those invited 
to participate (O°NInpN wend); it would dishonor the Torah to 
leave it unattended.” 

We proceed now to the most striking passage of all. There 
comes a moment in the burial ceremony when the mourner 
proceeds with uncovered head. The text, Semahot X, in its 
corrupt form, we quote in the notes." Here we translate the 
better text furnished by N. Bruell in his Jahrbuecher, 1, 54: 
“Not until the stone closing the grave has been set in place," 
do the people line up (in two rows) to pronounce, in the mourner’s 
behalf, the benediction for the bereaved. Once the stone has been 
set in place, the people do line up and speak the words of consola- 
tion, and then they depart. Moreover, as soon as the stone has 
been set in place, the mourner covers his head but, out of respect 
for the people who stand in line, he keeps his head bare as he 
passes them. Once beyond the rows of people, he again covers 
his head. After he returns to his home, people call to voice 
condolence; then he bares his head as the callers take leave.’’ 
What a curious ceremony !#% We have already referred to burial 


us The conjectures offered by J. Mueller as well as those which he quotes 
are inacceptable. 

6 [apaataTw> pin XX? .JIWID) WNIT NN 7730 AWA syoy> Nai] 205983 07D) ‘7. 

u7 See Jastrow, p. 222 sub verbo 9511 and my Talmudische Archaeologie II, 
77- 

u8 The usage is comparable with the demeanor prescribed for a high 
priest attending the funeral of a near relative. Notice '13) 7922 817) 032 17 in 
San. II, 1. See also my Sanhedrin-Makkot, p. 95. 
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rites. This one is remarkable. Considering the tenacity of burial 
customs, this particular rite must be exceedingly old, going 
back, perhaps, to biblical times. 

Nowhere is it enjoined that there be a head covering upon the 
corpse lying in the casket. Our modern practice constitutes an 
innovation. Not even the ‘‘cap’’ which, in later times, figures 
as part of the burial garb, is mentioned in the sources. A famous 
and fanciful saying imputed, in Ket. 111b to R. Hiyya ben Joseph, 
presumes that, at the resurrection, the pious will rise in their 
po-non their burial shroud.’ But the word y2°72n means the 
robe; ‘‘cap”’ is excluded. Thus it is evident that men were not 
required to wear any head covering, either in the synagog or in 
similar situations. 


III. THe HEAD COVERING OF WOMEN 
IN THE TALMUDIC PERIOD 


We must distinguish clearly between that which was expected 
of men and that which morality and decency, emphasized by 
religion, imposed upon women. Here again, as in a previous 
connection, we note what is said upon this subject in extra- 
Jewish circles, that is, outside of that Rabbinic literature which 
constitutes our main source of information. Christian theology 
is obliged to deal with the question because of the passage already 
quoted from I Cor. 11.5, ‘‘For if the woman be not covered,??° 
let her also be shorn;"" but if it be a shame for a woman to be 
shorn or shaven, let her be covered.” 


19 See Tosafot, also Pirke de R. Eliezer, XX XIII; Eisenmenger, Ent- 
decktes Judentum, p. 934. Contrast Saadia, Emunot we-De‘ot, VII. 

120 A few words may be quoted here from a modern commentary: ‘“‘St. 
Paul first lays down the principle of subordination. He then speaks of the 
unseemliness of the practice in question, and of its converse, namely, men 
covering their heads; and shows how this matter comes under the above 
principle, while women are not degraded by this subordination. He next uses 
corroboratory arguments from nature, and finally appeals to the practice of all 
other Churches.” (A Commentary on the Holy Bible, edited by J. R. Dummelow, 
London, 1926, p. 909.) 

«1 For an honorable woman, shearing of the hair was a great indignity. 
See A. Buechler, ‘‘Das Schneiden des Haares als Strafe der Ehebrecher bei 
den Semiten,” in Wiener Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVIII, 
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The word xa\vyma and its derivatives have a double meaning. 
They mean ‘“‘veil;’’? they also mean “head covering,” and the 
distinction is not easily drawn as regards the attire of women. 
The chaste Susanna appears before her judges veiled.” According 
to Philo,t4 éwixpavov, the headband, betokens shamefacedness 
and innocence. To this, we have a clue in the ordeal of the Sofah, 
the woman suspected of adultery, as described in Num. 5, 12-31 
which directs the priest to ‘‘let the hair of the woman’s head go 
loose’”’ TWA WNT NS YIb125— a point to which we shall soon revert. 
Philo apparently construes the biblical words to mean that the 
priest shall remove the covering of the woman’s head. But this 
interpretation, as noted already by Ritter and Heinemann,’* 
does not accord with that of the Rabbis (Sot. 9a). Philo who 
states (III, 60) that the woman has to proceed in the ordeal bare- 
headed, must have known the Jewish wife as one who ordinarily 
went about with head covered. This is reported specifically by 
the famous church father, Tertullian, who wrote about the year 
200 C. E. Says Tertullian: ‘A pud Judaeos tam sollemne est feminis 
eorum velamen capitis, ut inde noscantur.” “So sacred, among 
the Jews, is the head covering of the women that by this they 
are recognizable.’’7 Though Tertullian, residing in North Africa, 


91-138; also my Talmud. Arch. I, 190 ff. On the other hand, much care was 
bestowed upon depilation, a subject treated at length in my article, “The 
Archaeological Background of Some Passages in the Song of Songs,” J.Q.R., 
New Series, XXXII (1942). 

22 In accordance with what has already been noted (supra pp. 145, 146) to 
the effect that covering the head can mean, at the same time, covering the 
face. The view is supported by Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Woerterbuch 
Zum Neuen Testament, sub verbo KaNuppa, Kopfhuelle, Schleter. 

3 KaTaKkeKaduupevn, The History of Susannah, verse 32, Theodotion. 

14 De Specialis Legibus, III, 56. 

125 We discussed the root y1) above, pp. 128, 130, 140. 

16 B. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, Leipzig, 1879, p. 81 ff., and I. Heine- 
mann in Die Werke Philos von Alexandria, II, 200. A totally different signifi- 
cance was attached to in later ages. Cf. Maharil, Warsaw, 5634, pl 25 already 
quoted, and also the ritual codes: jwx7 (myn *s) mye moinan m2anw no 
sxv 0 wom... wean naam mvav (m- b’x) poaxw DD Fryw nydp pramoi 
sem nanos mbad pre miyas> dy mond a> ynydp manioy wx r my ns m>inan 

mad 

21 De Corona, edit. F. Oehler, I, 1853, p. 424. This is the correct rendering. 
Other translations are erroneous. 
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may have in view only the usages of that region, a broader appli- 
cation need not be excluded. Ginzberg, in Legends of the Jews, V, 
Pp. 90, quoting from Tertullian’s De Habitu Muliebri (1), Adversus 
Marcionem (5, 8), and De Oratione (22)? says: ‘“The statement 
made by Tertullian, in the last-named passage, that the un- 
married Jewish women cover their heads, contradicts the asser- 
tions of the Jewish sources, according to which married women 
only covered their heads; comp. e.g. Ketubot 2,1; Yebamot 114b. 
See, however, Nedarim 3,8; Sifre N., 11, Berakot 24a.”’ But these 
texts contain nothing decisive for our question. The only telling 
evidence is that contained in the Mishna, Ket. II, 1, as will be 
explained later. 

The Rabbis, punctiliously devoted to the Law, pivot their 
views on the biblical word yx». Everything revolves on what 
they understood by that word. When the word is used with 
regard to the wedding of a maiden (Ket. II, 1), the import is 
that, on such occasions, the bride wore her hair loose. Rashi and 
Bertinoro explain: ‘‘Her hair would fall over her shoulders. Thus 
would the maiden be conducted from her father’s house to the 
place of her nuptials.” Compare the phrases: ‘‘She shows her 
face,’”’ ‘‘She makes herself known.’’”9 At her wedding, the bride 
shows herself for the last time as a girl. Having the hair loose 
and dropping low is, among several nations, the token of the 
unmarried state, hence of virginity and chastity.3° Therefore 
the married woman who walks abroad. with her hair loose (AXxYV 
yinp mw) violates ‘Jewish custom.’3' Such is the manner of 


18 This reference figures also in Kittel’s Woerterbuch with the edition mark, 
CCSEL, 20, 193, but I could find there nothing:a propos. 

™ Exod. Rab. XLI, 6. See also Cant. Rab. and Yalkut to Cant. 4.11. 
The expression is moxy noorpp. Cf. Sot. ga, "1a naDVD to divulge, to publish. 

40 Among various peoples, as among conservative Jews, cutting off the 
bride’s hair is part of the marriage ceremony. The reverse of this is the covering 
worn on the married woman’s head. Cf. Mueller-Mothes, Archaeologisches 
Woerterbuch, Leipzig and Berlin, 1877, p. 588, sub verbo Kopfbedeckung, 
French cover-chef, English coverchief, Latin (or rather Greek) calyptra. See 
the definition of kerchief in H.C. Wyld, The Universal Dictionary of the English 
Language: “Square piece of cloth, lace, or other material worn as a covering 
for the head by women.” 

31 Ket. VII, 6. Tos. ibid. (p. 269 in Zuckermandel), Git. 90ab. The Mishna, 
at this point, distinguishes between ‘Mosaic Law” and ‘‘Jewish Law.” The 
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women among pagans (Num. Rab. IX, 16). In all of these texts, 
the word employed is yinp derived from Num. 5.18 and aptly 
translated even by such a conservative as Hertz: ‘‘He shall let 
the hair of the woman’s head go loose,”’ with the appropriate 
comment: ‘‘In token of her shame, as it was a sign of lack of 
morality for a woman to appear publicly with her hair unloosed.”’ 
The point is the loosening of the hair and not, by any means, 
the uncovering of the head. The very word wx in Hebrew often 
means “‘hair.’’3? 

To show that, by the Rabbis of the Talmud, the word y15 
was taken literally, let us note one of many instances. Lev. 13.45 
requires that the leper rend his clothes and loosen his hair. The 
Mishna, in Sot. III,8, using the biblical words but reversing the 
order, appends that a man loosens his hair and rends his clothes 
but that this is not done by a woman."33 As in the case of a man, 
so also in the case of a woman, y7b relates, accordingly, to the 
hair and not to any headwear. 

In view of this, it is astonishing that our oldest, so-called 
“traditional” texts confuse y2® with 75: or with its opposite 72, 
applying it not to the hair but to the head. As regards the fre- 
quently quoted passage TWNT WNT NN YI, a Baraitha in Ket. 72a 
reports that the school of R. Ishmael grounded upon this the 
mam, the admonition, that the daughters of Israel™4 should not 
go outdoors with loosened hair (y1n2). Sifre uses, in this connec- 
tion, the phrase pono yw, “that they may cover their 
heads,’’35 implying a head covering — which perhaps the school 


woman’s head covering is subsumed under the latter classification. The 
comments of the Tosafot Yom Tob, excerpted from older authorities, are 
under the influence of later conceptions and fail to convey the true implica- 
tions of the Mishna. These comments read: ‘‘As to the meaning of y119, so 
far as the Torah ordains, it suffices that the woman’s head be covered by a 
kerchief even when she appears in public places, but Jewish Law (n7) requires _ 
that, for such occasions, she wear, on her head, a veil (Css ha) ae 

32 See commentaries, dictionaries, and concordances. 

133 Out of considerations of decency. For similar compunctions at public 
executions, see San. VI, 3. 

34 A fond appellative for Jewish women and of frequent use in the Bible 
and the Talmud. 

138 Chap. XI, edit. Friedmann, p. 5a. Cf. Num. Rab. IX, 33. 
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of R. Ishmael did not mean. In any case, 77718 is a mild expres- 
sion. It hardly looks like a prescription or a command. 

The authentic interpretation of the verb y7® in the ordeal 
of the Sofah was, in the precise language of the Mishna (Sot. I, 5) 
mmyw ns ano, ‘the priest deranges her hair.’’ The word 1nd can 
best be rendered by the French déranger: to put out of order, 
to loosen. The word alludes to the artistic head dress of the 
stylish lady, Jewish or non-Jewish.%7 In connection with the 
Sotah, a Barattha in Sot. 9a*38, as well as Tos. Sot. III, 3, furnishes 
an interesting description of a Jewish courtesan: ‘‘She plaited 
her hair to please her paramour, therefore the priest loosens 
her hair.’’39 Both passages describe a further action performed 
by the priest: ‘‘She had placed a sheet’? [on the bed for her par- 
mour], therefore the priest pulls her cap (M55) from her head 
and tramples it beneath his feet.’’ The ‘‘cap,’’ however, is not a 
headcovering but, as archaeologists have shown, a requisite of 
a lady’s coiffure.* It is then stated, in the same connection, 
that the priest, in addition to ‘‘deranging’’ (nnd) the head, does 
something further which is likewise included in the term y7p: 
he uncovers the woman’s ‘‘heart,”’ that is, her breast. At this 
point, the Mishna (I, 5) observes, in the name of R. Judah: “Tf 
her breast was beautiful, he would not expose it; if her hair was 
beautiful, he would not derange it.’’ The verb, in the first case, 
is mb, in the second case, amp, wherefore it is incorrect to 
assume that, in this context, the Rabbinical interpreters under- 
stood yb to mean ‘‘uncover.’’™4 It is true that the Rabbis ex- 
tended the myn» mixn, ‘‘the sacred act of loosening,’’ to include 


36 This is called mia. See the midrashic explanation of j3" in Gen. 2.22. 

331 See Talmud. Arch. I, 197. 38 Cf. Num. Rab. IX. 

39 In Tos. Sot. III, 3, p. 295 in Zuckermandel, the significant words appear 
only in a note taken from old editions and manuscripts. 

“0 The word in the Tosefta is }"1p, entirely appropriate in this context. 
In the Talmud, however, the corresponding passage (Sot. 8b bottom) reads: 
“For his sake she placed, upon her head, a beautiful sudarin, therefore the 
priest removes the cap from her head.”’ A close kinship between sudarin and 
kippah is obvious. The variant m5’yx for the latter in the Tosefta is distinctly 
erroneous. 

™41 See the discussion in Strack-Billerbeck, Joc. cit. 

142 Tbid. 
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the woman’s bosom,™3 which is hardly contained in the words 
of the Law itself. Apparently the Mishna is either uninformed 
about this feature or is inclined to ignore it, for the text reads: 
‘“‘The priest seizes her by the garments,"4* heedless whether they 
be rent or torn, until he exposes her breast.’’ There is mention 
here of two procedures: pulling off her ‘‘cap’’ as he deranges 
her hair and grasping her garments as he bares her bosom. In 
vain did the old Tanna, R. Barokba, protest: ‘‘You must not 
dishonor (a@dy19) the daughters of Israel beyond what is pre- 
scribed in the Torah.” Baroka went so far as to maintain that 
a curtain had to hang between the priest and the public.™s But, 
quoting Ezek. 23, 48, the scholars were preponderantly of the 
opinion that such a woman deserves no consideration." 

An aggadic passage alludes to the procedure in the sanctuary 
as follows: ‘‘Like a high priest to whose lot it fell to administer 
the bitter waters and to whom the woman had been brought. 
He had already loosened her hair and exposed her breast and 
was about to take the cup from which she was to drink, when 
he noticed that it was his mother.’’47 

Having observed the extent to which the Jewish lady of 
Talmudic times would cultivate a sumptuous head dress, I 
reached this conclusion:™® ‘‘The extraordinary care bestowed 
upon hair dressing reveals that Jewish women did not go about 
with covered heads. This is substantiated by information from 
various sources,“ and there exists no conclusive evidence to the 
contrary. The numerous indications that women, like men, 
would wrap (jy) the head for mourning show that, with women, 


43 Sifre, N. V. 8, Chap. XI, p. 5a. ™44 As a token of scorn. 

“4s Sot. I, 6 states explicitly that onlookers were permitted to be present, 
excepting the woman’s menservants or maidservants. 

46 Sot. 8b, Tos. Sot. III, 2, p. 295 in Zuckermandel. 

47 Pesikta Rabbati, Chap. XXVI, p. 129b in edit. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1880. The text is uncertain. See Friedmann ad Joc. In all events, the word 
used is 0D"D. 

48 Talmud. Arch. I, 196 ff. 

49 My favorite reference is Sab. VI, 1 which presupposes that a woman 
took considerable pains in dressing her hair. Cf. the severe punishment favored 
by R. Akiba for anyone who, to humiliate a woman, would stop in the street 
and dishevel a woman’s head-dress (B. K. VIII, 6). 
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bareheadedness was the rule. Concealing the head in time of be- 
reavement signified the same as cutting or shaving the hair on 
like occasions. Whether in mourning, in punishment, or in en- 
slavement, such rites carry the same import.’’5° 

Strack and Billerbeck (ibid. III, 427), obliged to treat I Cor. 
11.5, and having collected a vast amount of material — derived 
in part from my Talmudische Archaeologie — on the subject of 
head dress, have arrived at the same conclusion: ‘‘Our sources 
do not specify in what way or by what means the head and the 
face would be covered ... This silence forces us to conclude 
that no particular means were employed for covering the head 
and veiling the face but that both obtained, as matter of course, 
whenever a woman would appear in the hair dress customary 
at that time.’’ These same authors observe apropos the ordeal 
of the Sotah (ibid., p. 429): ‘‘According to the Jewish view, the 
covering of the woman’s head consists in a well arranged hair 
dress, and her veiling is achieved by means of the bands, the 
bows, and the m»2, dangling over her face.” 

A writer in the above quoted Theologisches Woerterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament of Gerhard Kittel says in a note: ‘Benziger 
(Hebratsche Archaeologie, 3d. ed., 1927, p. 85) and S. Krauss... 
emphasize that, in Israel, veiling was not always customary 
and was, as late as New Testament times, unenforced. But this 
tells us little about the actual conditions.’”’ The author has in 
mind here the passage from Tertullian which we have already 
quoted (supra, p. 155). 

We have seen that Philo, differing from the Rabbis, finds 
in the Sofah procedure an actual uncovering of the woman’s 
head and this is also the view of some of the Rabbinic statements 
cited above. We turn now to a series of passages in which the 
woman’s going about with covered head is treated as a matter 
of course. We do not, to be sure, refer to such cases as that of 
Kimhit's* who exemplifies piety of an extreme kind and is so re- 
garded in the source. But there is a passage which presupposes 


x0 The resemblance between marriage rites and mourning customs has 
already been noted, supra, p. 135. We shall soon revert to this point. 

st Yer. Meg. I, 72a. The parallel texts are supplied in the marginal notes 
of the Krotoschin edition. 
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that women appear with covered heads ordinarily. An Aggadist 
remarks that ten curses were imposed upon Eve,*s? the eighth 
of which involves her going about bax> mb wy ‘enwrapped as a 
mourner.’’53 A parallel is the statement that ten decrees were 
issued against Eve, the ninth of which requires that her head 
be covered (mp1D0) like that of a mourner whenever she leaves 
the house."4 Or, more explicitly, ‘‘Why does the woman cover 
the head while the man does not? The case is like that of a woman 
who has done wrong and who consequently feels shame in the 
presence of others. Similarly Eve, having done wrong, has caused 
her daughters to wear concealment.’’55 Since no scriptural text 
is quoted in support of this reference, the remark appears to 
rest on actual observation. And this would seem good evidence. 
But the passage involves no command, no institution. It entails 
nothing but some masculine raillery at feminine addiction to 
stylishness. The passage does not even refer to any actual cover- 
ing. The woman’s own hair forms the covering or wrapping.'® 

The observation follows the line of subtle jesting that marks 
the entire context (Gen. Rab. XVII, 13), for instance, ‘Why 
does the woman need perfume when the man does not?”’ In like 
spirit are the questions asked of Hillel in Sab. 31a, for example, 
‘‘Why are the Babylonians round headed ?’’5?7 Similar pleasantries 
enter into discussions about animals, for instance, ‘“The camel, 
having presumed to ask for horns, was deprived even of his 
ears” (San. 106a bottom). The diminution of the moon is at- 
tributed to a quarrel between the moon and the sun.’ The 


132 By “Eve,’’ is meant, of course, women in general, Eve’s daughters. 

133 ‘Er. roob. The text continues: ‘‘Like one imprisoned and isolated from 
all mankind.’’ Another bit of sarcasm is the remark, in the same context, ‘‘She 
lets her hair grow like Lilith,” that is, like a witch or sorceress. 

ts4’Ab. R. Nathan, Version II, Chap. 42, Edit, Schechter, p. 117. 

135 [bid., I, Chap. 9, p. 25. Cf. Gen. Rab. XVII, 13 and Yalkut to Gen. 23. 

16 Of the daughter of Nicodemus ben Gorion, Ket. 66b says that, when 
about to face Rabban Johannan ben Zakkai, she wrapped herself in her hair. 
For parallel texts, see my article, ‘‘Talmudische Nachrichten Ueber Arabien,” 
inZ, di Ma Gi LXX; 326: 

187 Among the anecdotes illustrating Hillel’s extreme patience. 

88 Consult the vast literature listed in Ginzberg’s Legends, V, 34 ff.; 
also V. Aptowitzer, ‘“‘Arabisch-Juedische Schoepfungstheories,” in HUCA, 
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legends of all nations abound in such popular musings, usually 
in connection with stories of creation. In German, there is Natur- 
sagen by Daenhardt and Weltentstehung in Sage und Wissenschaft 
(1925) by Ziegler and Oppenheim; in English The Golden Bough 
and Folklore in the Old Testament by Frazer; in French, La 
Mythologie Primitive (Paris, 1935) by Lucien Levy-Bruhl. 

Recurrent, throughout rabbinic literature, is the expectation 
that the Jewish woman should not only keep rigidly within the 
limits of chastity but that she should abstain from everything 
that might impair her looks. An example closely related to our 
subject is the law of the Nezirah, the female among those devoted 
to the Nazirite rules in Num. Chap. 6, a type not yet obsolete 
in the time of the Mishna. While men are nowhere reproved for 
engaging in such practices; while, to the contrary, the Nazir is 
highly esteemed, it was otherwise with the Nezirah. Concerning 
her, the bitter words are put into the mouth of her husband: 
“TI do not want a wife who is disfigured. I want no wife with 
shaven head.’’5* Among the ancient Rabbis, a similar debate 
is precipitated by the law in Deut. 21.127 

In Hebrew, 7: is easily confused with nbi. “Uncovered” 
means, accordingly, that the head is hairless, wherefore ‘‘covered, 
the opposite, must mean a head with hair. 

What Jewish husband today would ever, in the slightest, 
restrain his wife from engaging in trade? But a well known 
Tannaitic text, in Pes. 50b, rebukes the man who depends upon 
his wife’s earnings. ‘‘Whoso looks to the earnings of his wife 
will never in his life see blessing.’” And what is the type of occu- 
pation thus branded? The answer given has been xnbdipnn, 
“weight”’ which means, according to Rashi, going into the streets 
and offering the use of scales for remuneration. Such puny traffic 
is humiliating. The Aruch Completum of Kohut (VII, 33) offers 
two interpretations of this drawback. According to one, the 
income from yarn which the woman spins and sells is wretchedly 
small. According to the other, the woman keeps shop and the 


VI, 205-246. Civilized people no longer subscribe to such fancies. Why should 
Judaism be burdened with those infantile notions? 

89 Naz. IV, 5. Cf. Tos. Naz. III, 14, p. 287 in Zuckermandel. 

16 See Yeb. 48a, and Sifre to Deut., Chap. 212, p. 112b. 
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act of weighing obliges her to lift her arms and expose her elbows, 
which constitutes mix» ‘‘licentiousness.”’ If such rigidities are 
antiquated today, why should punctiliousness about headwear 
be any the less antiquated? 


IV. MrippLE AGES AND MODERN TIMES 


In the matter of head covering, Mediaeval times show consider- 
able variety. In one country, covering of the head would be 
mandatory, at least in prayer. In another country, various 
synagogal solemnities as, for instance, the public reading of the 
Scroll would be performed bare-headed. The vast Rabbinic 
literature of those times informs us what was considered, in this 
regard, proper or praiseworthy or obligatory, but opinions differ 
and even conflict. As to the nature of these differences, there is 
disagreement between Leopold Loew and J. Z. Lauterbach, the 
two scholars who serve us as guides. Loew maintains that, among 
the Arabs in the Orient and in Spain, the Jews would wear head- 
covering, while they would not do so in mediaeval France." 
Lauterbach holds that, in Spain, the Jews followed the usages 
of Babylon while, in France and Germany, they followed the 
ways of Palestine.** But, while these conjectures may serve to 
explain the differences between Sephardim and Ashkenazim, 
they will not suffice for our present problem. In the first place, 
the question of head covering was, in Babylonia, undecided and, 
in the second place, many parts of the Islamic Orient, such as 
Syria, Egypt, and North Africa followed religious customs which 
were not of Babylonian derivation. Agreeing with Loew, I should 
say that, among the Moslems, the Jews became accustomed to 
the covering of the head and naturally carried that custom into 
prayer and into the synagogue while, in Christian countries, 
that inducement did not exist. On the contrary, the older custom 
of bareheadedness survived until there came a time of reaction 


16 Gesammelte Schriften, 11, 317. Elbogen, in Der Juedische Gottesdiens??, 
p. 500, maintains that the practice of mandatory head covering originated 
in the wearing of the Tullit and that it made its earliest appearance in Moslem 
Spain. 

162 Year Book of the C. C. A. R., 1928, p. 598. 
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against Christianity and of orientation toward the Arabs as a 
more kindred people.*™® 

An account of the Moslem turban will now be in place.*® 
The turban, the head dress of the male in the Moslem East, 
consisted of a cap around which had been wound a length of 
cloth. ‘‘Turban”’ is usually traced to the Persian dulband, from 
which also is supposed to come the word ‘‘tulip,” although this 
view has been disputed. Turbans are said to have been worn 
by the pre-Mohammedan Beduins of Arabia. The high cap is 
believed to be of Persian origin and the cloth wound about it is 
regarded as the element truly Arabian." There are, in the 
Hadith, many details about the turban of the Prophet. Nu- 
merous are the Hadiths which construe the turban as a badge to 
distinguish Moslems from unbelievers.'” The turban is especially 
recommended for the Salat'® and for visits to tombs and mosques. 
Other forms of headwear are the Tarbush and the Turtur. 
Jewish authors of the Arabic period were familiar with these 
“Turkish” head coverings and were inclined to identify them 


3 The article ‘‘Headgear” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1910-1911, 
adequately describes the situation as it existed among the mediaeval Jews; 
especially the scruple about avoiding articles of apparel characteristic of other 
people, particularly when associated with religious practice; and, at the same 
time, the concern to eschew clothing too much at variance with that of un- 
sympathetic surroundings. Conservatism, of course, plays its role, and medi- 
aeval Jews are always depicted in a characteristic costume. The beautiful 
plate which the Jewish Encyclopedia IV, 294 provides to illustrate Jewish 
attire has already been mentioned (supra, p. 127). All of the men are shown 
here with coverings on their heads. (See my article, ‘‘Kleidung,” in the German 
Encyclopedia Judaica.) However, the reverse also can be found, as for instance, 
in the picture on the title page of a Sephardic Siddur (m273 mx», 1687), where 
a servant and a physician (or a Rabbi), participating in a circumcision cere- 
mony, are shown with heads bare. (See my article, ‘“‘Merkwuerdige Siddurim,”’ 
in Studies in Jewish Bibliography in Memory of A. S. Freidus, New York, 
1929, p. 132.) It is well known that the peculiar costume of the Jews was, in 
part, forced upon them by the secular authorities. 

64 W. Bjoerkman in The Encyclopedia of Islam, sub verbo ‘‘Turban.” 

%6s Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben, pp. 44, 237. 

166 [Hadith means: authoritative Moslem tradition. ] 

7 The Jewish counterpart of this was considered supra, p. 130. 

68 [Salat means ‘‘prayer.’’] 
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with various head coverings of ancient times.'® Many celebrities 
of Arabic times, such as Maimonides, Alfasi, Shabbethai Zebi 
and others are pictured in these forms of headwear. 

We are now in a position to understand the viewpoint of the 
mediaeval Jewish writers. Alfasi, in his Compendium, alludes 
to the above mentioned incident of R. Huna ben Joshua (supra, 
p. 147), and Maimonides, in Hilkot De‘ot V, 6, regards it as 
morally incumbent upon scholars to avoid any uncovering of 
the head or of the body. And yet the juxtaposition of ‘“‘head”’ 
and “body,” as well as the remainder of the passage allow no 
indication of anything like today’s yarmulke as a requisite of 
prayer for anyone except a scholar. Maimonides, in Hilkot 
Tefillah, V, 5, goes so far as to declare that one should forbear 
to recite prayers bareheaded or barefooted, but the latter re- 
quirement is limited to localities where having the feet clothed 
when standing before persons of higher rank is customary. The 
remark of Israel Abrahams is correct: ‘‘The oriental code of 
manners showed respect by covering the head and uncovering 
the feet, in exact contradiction to the prevailing custom of 
Europe.’”° The Zohar, originating in Spain, also has a word ‘in 
favor of the covered head during prayer.’77 When R. Abraham 
ibn Yarhi of France pleads for the covering of the head not 
only at prayer but also in general life, he does not neglect to 
state that, among the Jews of Spain, such was the custom." 
In the age of Ibn Yarhi (13th century) and in his country, a 
kind of Minhag had already become established. He says, on 
p. 37, that according to the Minhag prevalent in France, the 
leader at grace after meals, ‘‘enwraps’” himself in a cloth or 


6 In Likkutim min Sefer Melizah by Solomon ben Samuel of Gurgang 
(See Bacher, Ein Hebraeisch Persisches Woerterbuch aus dem 14ten Jahrhundert, 
Strassburg, 1900), No. 970 reads ty3> xnw1w 710) mNDID Pp2p. No. 506 sub 
verbo uw has bows “a cap with a tail, like that worn by the Turks and 
called ’Tartur.’” 

10 Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, London, 1896, p. 278. Regarding the 
Jews of Yemen, the report of Ibn Saphir (I, 57a) states that they remove their 
shoes but retain their caps. 

1 Zohar Wa-ethanan, Lublin, 1872, p. 520, quoted by Lauterbach op. 
cit., p. 599. 

12 Tefillah, Chap. 43, Berlin, 1855, p. 15. 
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puts upon his head a ‘‘cap”’ (ya1>).773 This shows, first, that the 
diners ate bareheaded at the meal itself, and second that grace 
was said by bareheaded participants. In his Responsa, Zikron 
Jehudah,'” the author, whose father, Asheri, had come to Toledo 
from Germany, writes: ‘“‘Anyone who can endure it, should 
avoid sitting at study bareheaded because, with covered head, 
he would feel greater reverence. However, sometimes the heat 
would make such unendurable.”’ This liberal attitude has pro- 
voked indignation among more recent halakists.75 Inasmuch 
as the codes could not go beyond the limits set by the Talmud, 
there is hesitancy on this point in the final codification begun 
by another son of Asheri, R. Jacob (Tur Orah Hayyim, 2) and 
continued in the Shulhan ‘Aruk (91, 3) by Rabbi Joseph Karo.*76 

In France and Germany, as already stated, the practice of 
covering the head shows but a slow growth. Some of the facts 
are astonishing. R. Isaac ben Moses of Vienna (1200-1270) who, 
in his youth, studied in France, reports that a Minhag of pro- 
nouncing a benediction bareheaded prevailed among ‘‘our Rab- 
bis” in that country.'”” This certainly refers to the benedictions 
connected with the reading from the Scroll. R. Isaac himself 
does not approve of this Minhag. In the Mahzor Vitry (p. 104), 
a work originating in the school of Rashi, there is an interesting 
item to the effect that Kohanim are permitted to keep on their 
caps at the Dukan if they do so because of the cold but not if 
they do so for ostentation (129). We get the impression that some 
who attended synagogue were given to displaying their caps 
vaingloriously. And does not this violate the sanctity of the place? 
This calls to mind the display of hats by women at our synagogal 
service today. Another departure from the good old custom can 


73 In meals for company attended by at least three adult males, one is 
chosen to lead at grace (}n110). 

174 Berlin, 1846, No. 20, p. 4a. 

178 See Loew and Lauterbach; also A. Freimann in Jahrbuch der Jued. 
Lit. Gesellschaft, XIII, 1920, p. 230, note 3. 

%° To them, mandatory head covering at prayer would certainly have 
appeared as an innovation. How different from the conservative Jews of 
today! 

17'y3) TdyD WNID PI IAD. 
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be:seen in the decision of a prominent Rabbinical authority that 
“to a burial, the mourner is not required to go bareheaded.’’"”® 

We pass over the utterances of noted Rabbis who, in their 
day, wielded great influence. We refer the reader to Loew and 
to Lauterbach. Let us merely note some incidents reflecting the 
impact of the matter upon Christians. Rabbi Isserlein, a noted 
Rabbi at the beginning of the 15th century, was asked in an 
inquiry from Breslau what Jews must do if compelled by the 
authorities to swear bareheaded.?” Isserlein frankly replied: 
“I find, on this matter, no explicit prohibition,” even though, 
in an oath, one has to pronounce the Divine Name. Eventually 
the authorities came to deal with the Jews according to their 
own “Law.” The Jew had to swear with head covered if his oath 
was to be valid. Zunz’s famous dissertation written in 1850 on 
the oath more judaico quotes a paragraph from a Hanover law 
of April 25, 1850 which prescribes that ‘he who swears must 
swear with covered head.’’8° An incident, hard to comprehend, 
occurred in the district of Bodensee where some Jews, con- 
demned to death, made it their final request that their caps be 
nailed (?) to their heads and that they be provided with Zzgit.** 

The further question arose whether a king or a prince, gra- 
ciously visiting a synagogue, should be persuaded, contrary to 
his custom, to keep his head covered. Loew (p. 325) reports such 
cases and their disposal. In Austria, during the long reign of 
Emperor Francis Joseph, there frequently occurred receptions 
of Rabbis and other representatives of the Jewish community 
who were allowed to pronounce the required Berakah with 
covered heads. Such scenes, always duly recounted in the news- 
papers, are also extant in pictures. 


8 Toratan shel Rish’onim, II, 8, line 29, quoted by Loew in the Supple- 
ment to his Gesammelte Schriften, V, 53. Thus has a practice of former times 
been abolished. 

19 See my work, Die Wiener Gezerah vom Jahre 1421, Vienna and Leipzig, 
1920, p. 4 and passim. 

18 Gesammelte Schriften, 11, 241-264. Cf. L. Geiger, Geschichte der Juden 
in Berlin, II, 267. 

8: L, Loewenstein, Geschichte der Juden am Bodensee und Umgebung 
(1879), I, 146. 
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The peace of many a community has been disturbed by the 
issue whether Jewish boys are or are not permitted to attend 
religious classes bareheaded." The entire question is not worth 
the time it consumes. Everyone should follow his own wishes. 
Lauterbach aptly summarizes: ‘‘The custom of praying bare- 
headed or with covered head is not at all a question of law. It 
is merely a matter of social propriety and decorum.’’*3 


182] have observed this personally in Hungary, Germany, Austria, 
Bohemia, Poland, England, and Palestine. 

83 In behalf of this much needed synagogal decorum, I should like to 
add that, in the house of worship, tattered and soiled Yarmulkas are out of 
place. Improper if worn in public, why should they be any more proper at a 
synagogal service which is also a public event?.......... This article may 
fittingly conclude with the observation of a Polish Rabbi who lived long ago, 
renowned for his scholarship and acumen. I refer to R. Solomon Luria (Re- 
sponsa of Maharshal, Fuerth, No. 72). ‘‘Today we see the reverse. They walk 
haughtily (m5\pr no\pa) and with stretched-forth necks (Isa. 3.16) but their 
heads are not bare (wxin 15). They are prompted, of course, not by piety 
(mon) but by... .” 


THE TRIESCH HEBRA KADDISHA, 1687-1828 


JACOB RADER MARCUS, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ee the manuscripts of the Hebrew Union College is 
the minute book of the Triesch Hebra Kaddisha. Triesch 
was a Moravian town that had a Jewish community since the 
fifteenth century. After the expulsion of the Jews from Vienna 
in 1670 quite a number of the Viennese exiles crossed the northern 
border of Lower Austria to Moravia. A few of them settled in 
the town of Triesch, near Iglau, in Western Moravia. 

Among these Viennese émigrés was David Bachrach, son of 
the distinguished Viennese Jew, Judah Loeb Bachrach." It was 
this Viennese exile, David Bachrach, who was one of the three 
men who wrote the constitution of the Holy Brotherhood which 
was then established. It was a descendant of this Bachrach, or 
of a collateral branch of the family, Hermine Bacher, who mar- 
ried the late Gotthard Deutsch, professor of Jewish History at 
the Hebrew Union College, and it was probably in this manner 
that the manuscript came into his possession, and ultimately 
to the Hebrew Union College Library. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


The manuscript is an octavo volume of 146 pages. The text 
of the manuscript is largely Judaeo-German. Some sections, 
like the story of the later David Bachrach, are almost entirely 


t For the identification of David Bachrach of Triesch with David Polack 
of Vienna, see my article, ‘‘The Strange Case of David Bachrach,” to be 
published by Yivo in 1945. Wachstein is positive that Moses David Bachrach 
of Vienna is identical with David Polackh (Inscriften des alten Judenfriedhofes 
in Wien, Il, p. 268). The name Moses was added later, he believes, during 
a period of severe illness. A further indication that David Bachrach of Triesch 
is to be identified with the David Polackh of Vienna is seen in the fact that 
from 1693 on one of the outstanding citizens of Triesch was Moyses Polackh. 
This Moyses Polackh is very probably our David Bachrach. 
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in Hebrew. Pages 3 to 14 contain the original statutes — 43 
paragraphs — dated Tuesday, the second day of Hol Ha-Moed 
Pesah, 1687.2, The society was probably older than 1687: para- 
graph XXXIII refers to the payment of annual taxes by the 
society to the city authorities implying that this had been going 
on for several year. Pages 15 to 67 include a series of amend- 
ments, minutes of the annual meetings, records of gifts, inven- 
tories of utensils, etc., for the period from 1687 to 1828. Page I 
of the manuscript, the title page, declares that the statutes were 
originally promulgated in 1687 and renewed, together with addi- 
tional statutes, on Sunday, the second day of Hol Ha-Moed 
Pesah, 1708. However the chronogram in the introductory para- 
graph of the statutes adds up to 1700. It is also curious to note 
that in the manuscript itself there are amendments and records 
for 1706 and 1710, but none for 1700 or for 1708. What the 
writer of the title meant, probably, was that in 1708 all preced- 
ing statutes and amendments, already in existence, were recon- 
firmed by the authorized officers. The inclusion of an adjoining 
letter in the chronogram would also give us the year 1708, instead 
of 1700. The scribe who copied the original statutes was Jeku- 
thiel Levi. His entries persist till 1726. 

Pages 68 to 116 are blank, and the rest of the book, pp. 117 
to 146, are replete with a series of occasional records inserted 
during the course of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. Pages 129 to 130 contain the record of a later David 
Bachrach — not the original Viennese exile — who in 1734 had 
the misfortune to have an encounter with the Angel of Death. 
I have dealt with this incident in ‘‘The Strange Case of David 
Bachrach.’’3 Pages 133 to 138 consist of an Evinlegbiichel or 
Legbiichel, a device for recording the donations to the society 
on days when it was not permitted to write. This device was 
constructed by the simple expedient of cutting a page half way 
across into parallel fringe strips. A name was then written at 
the beginning of each strip. This strip could be bent forward 
or backward, at the upper or at the lower corner, in order to 
indicate the amount donated. The sums were collected immed- 


2 Printed in the Appendix. 3 See above. 
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iately after the Sabbath or the holyday on which the contribution 
had been offered. People were warned to pay what they had 
vowed or to refrain from making vows and offerings if they 
could not afford to pay or did not intend to pay.‘ 


TuE IMPORTANCE OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


The statutes and minutes of the confraternity are of considerable 
interest to the student of Jewish life. In the first place they 
are among our oldest extant constitutions of an Ashkenazic 
Brotherhood. It is true that there were societies in Prague 
(1564), Frankfort-on-the-Main (ca. 1597) and in Worms, Metz, 
Ofen, and Amsterdam prior to 1687, but the original statutes 
of the societies of these towns apparently are not extant. Cer- 
tainly they have not been published. The published statutes of 
Ashkenazic societies older than the 1687 Triesch statutes, are 
those of Stanicz, 1655, Boskowitz, 1657, and Géding, 1682. It 
is interesting to note that all of these are Moravian towns. Our 
Triesch statutes, thus, are among the oldest published Ashke- 
nazic statutes known. The takkanot of the Triesch Hebra are 
also of interest in that they are typical. There is very little of 
the “unusual” among them. They follow the pattern of the 
earlier Moravian societies and the later Central European and 
East European hebrot. A study and analysis of these takkanot 
should, therefore, give us a good picture of the structure and 
function of the typical Hebra Kaddisha as it manifested itself 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The minutes from 
1687 to 1828, and the occasional records in the latter part of 
the minute book throw light not only upon the multifarious activ- 
ities of the Hebra but also illumine the social life of the Jewish 
community in the late ‘‘medieval” or pre-emancipation period. 
They serve as authoritative historical sources for a study of 
Jewish communal life. 

The Ashkenazic Holy Brotherhood, as I have shown,’ passed 


4 Ecclesiastes 5.4. 
s The author has made a detailed documented study of the Holy Brother- 
hoods in the Ashkenazic lands in his Communal Sick-Care in the German Ghetto 


which is now in the press. 
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through a series of stages in its development. I can best describe 
this historical development by the following quotation from 
Communal Sick-Care in the German Ghetto: 

“In the Middle Ages —in the Germanic lands with which 
we are primarily concerned — burials were probably taken care 
of by the community as a whole or by beadles who undertook 
this work as a private commercial transaction. This type of 
mortuary service was true of Prague in the sixteenth century 
and of Cracow as late as the middle seventeenth century. We 
have very little information as to the care of the impoverished 
sick in the pre-Brotherhood period, but it may be assumed that 
the community took care of such sick solely through the dis- 
tribution of alms for the local sick and through provisions for 
shelter and refuge in the local Jewish hospice for the itinerant 
sick. 

“‘A change in this system — certainly with respect to burials 
— developed in the last half of the sixteenth century: burials 
were now taken over by a new institution, the religious Brother- 
hood. This organization almost always exercised the monopo- 
listic right of burial for the Jewish community. Its charges were 
on the whole moderate; it did not provide free burials except 
for the poor. In the first century of its development this new 
religious guild considered burials as its primary function. This 
is reflected very definitely in the names of the Brotherhoods 
which arose in the period from 1564 to 1655. As a matter of 
fact, most of the Brotherhoods called themselves Kabranim or 
Kabbarim (‘‘Burier’’) societies up into the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. But it should also be borne in mind that even these early 
organizations, in addition to their burial activities, were inter- 
ested in study and in the distribution of alms. One need not 
doubt that some of these alms also went for the support of the 
impoverished sick. 

“Out of these burial societies, after a century, there developed 
the Holy Brotherhood which made spiritual and medical sick- 
care an integral part of its societal work. This was already true 
in Stanicz in Moravia by 1655. But it was not until the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century that burials, spiritual benefits, 
and sick-care became typical of the Holy Brotherhood in the 
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Central European area. Here again the names of the societies 
help show the development: by the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century the phrase Gemilut Hasadim (‘‘Loving-Kindness’’) 
began to appear in the name and title of the societies. This 
phrase was now understood to connote something more than 
mere burial. 

“The third change, both in name and type of society, does 
not appear — as far as the records permit us to judge — until 
about 1750 when the phrase Bikkur Holim (‘‘Care of the Sick’’) 
‘ccurs in the names of societies (Berlin and Dresden) and reflects 
an actual change in the organizations themselves. This change 
is reflected in the statutes of the Berlin sick-care society which 
concerns itself primarily with the sick and apparently does not 
function at burials. Burials were taken care of by the Hebra 
Kaddisha Gemilut Hasadim, a ‘‘Loving-Kindness” society which 
was either closely associated with the sick-care society or was 
actually affiliated with it in the capacity of a double-society. 
Berlin now had a distinct and separate organization for the care 
of the sick. It is not improbable that we may have to date this 
and other real sick-care societies somewhat earlier than 1750, 
for as a rule the formal written constitutions did not appear until 
some time after the creation of the organizations whose structure 
and aims they reflected. 

“In the quarter of a century after 1750 other separate sick- 
care societies were established, although by far the majority 
of the Brotherhoods now merely added sick-care to their burial 
activities and expressed this new emphasis by adding the phrase 
Bikkur Holim to Gemilut Hasadim. This compound title now 
becomes frequent, and documents the parity of sick-care with 
burial in the society activities, etc.”’ 

In this historical schema of development the Triesch Brother- 
hood fits into the second period. The title of this society was 
the ‘Holy Brotherhood of Buriers, namely, the Masters of 
Loving-Kindness” (H.K. de-Kabranim we-hemmah Ba'ale Gemilut 
Hasadim). The society, reflecting its origin in the late seven- 
teenth century, had already added some care of the sick to the 
prime purpose which was always burial. 
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THE AUTONOMY OF THE HOLY BROTHERHOOD 


In determining the relation of the Brotherhood to the Jewish 
Community Council (Kahal) it should be borne in mind that 
in a formal sense every Brotherhood was a philanthropic agency 
subordinate to the authority of the corporate Jewish community. 
The community, as a rule, authorized and recognized the Broth- 
erhood through the action of the local Jewish Community 
Council and its rabbi, a community official. This de jure situation 
rarely — except in large cities such as Amsterdam and the like 
— conformed with the de facto situation. In reality the burial 
and sick-care Brotherhood was practically autonomous and fre- 
quently exercised a jurisdiction that expressed its independence 
of the community, which, in theory, had authorized, recognized, 
or tolerated its existence. 

The Brotherhood frequently enacted legislation that touched 
on the authority or even the finances of the community, prerog- 
atives that normally should have been the lot of the Jewish 
Community Council. The Kahal tolerated this independence 
because of the fine work done by the Brotherhood which took 
care of the sick and buried the dead, and because of its financial 
power and its ability to give or lend money to the Jewish Com- 
munity in moments of need. The apparent conflict in jurisdiction 
was sometimes more apparent than real because the most impor- 
tant members of the Brotherhood were frequently the leaders 
of the Jewish Community Council. The approval of a measure 
by the Brotherhood !eaders would therefore automatically assure 
its approval by the same men in the Kakal. 

An indication of this autonomy is reflected in the unilateral 
decision of the Triesch Brotherhood not to contribute the cus- 
tomary four florin to the City Council but to cut its contribution 
in half and to inform the Jewish Community Council to pay 
the other half (1687). They did not ask for permission to do 
this but simply told the Kahal what to do! A generation later, 
in 1720, the officers of the Hebra Kaddisha dispatched a com- 
mittee to make a collection without regard to the authority or 
possible objection of the communal leaders. Thirteen years later, 
in 1733, the society decreed that if a member found it difficult 
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to attend a funeral, a substitute — a member or a non-member — 
was dispatched but was paid for his service. If, however, the 
man hired or appointed, refused to attend, the society exercised 
the right to impose a fine upon him even though he was not a 
member of the association. How far reaching the societal author- 
ity was may be seen in the fact that when a Hazzan, Isaac Wessely 
(1754), wanted to remain permanently in the community it was 
the Hebra which decided he could be buried ultimately in the 
cemetery, and till death, enjoy the precious right of denization. 
That the Hebra was conscious of the fact that it was not com- 
pletely independent of the Kahal is evidenced in 1738 when it 
called in the chairman of the Kahal and its rabbi for a discussion 
on an important matter. 


STRUCTURE OF THE SOCIETY AND ELECTIONS 


This Brotherhood, in its general structural form, was like any 
other society of that time, or even of this day. It had a con- 
stitution, made provision for elective and appointive officers, 
possessed certain definite laws of admission and membership, 
required set dues, maintained discipline through fines and ex- 
pulsions, and was characterized by special observances, celebra- 
tions, duties, etc. 

One of the most important occasions in the life of the society 
was the annual general meeting. This meeting was held during 
the intermediate days of Passover when the officers for the en- 
suing year were chosen. The entire society was expected to be 
present on this important occasion although no member was 
permitted to vote who had not paid his weekly dues for the 
past year. There were about twenty members around the year 
1738. This was a fairly large society — some societies had any- 
where from a half dozen members on up — and probably included 
every important Jew in the community and in the immediate 
rural neighborhood. 

People who did not pay their dues and free-will offerings 
were not permitted to participate in the elections and could be 
expelled. The young and unmarried members were also denied 
the franchise; if they married they were permitted to vote, 
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provided that they had been members for two years, and pro- 
vided that a year had passed since the last general election of 
the Jewish community itself. 

The first act of the society was the election (hithadshut or 
berirah) of the electors (borrerim). Three electors and a substitute 
(niknas) were chosen by lot from an urn. These electors, in 
turn, chose the three executive officers (gabbaim) by majority 
vote. The electors also determined the order and rank of the 
executive officers who were elected, giving preference to the 
older and more experienced men. The electors had a double duty: 
they were not only to elect the gabbaim for the following year 
but they were also to serve as a committee on the constitution 
(ba‘ale takkanot) with authority to make any change which they 
deemed necessary. 

The original statutes had been promulgated with the pious 
wish that they would last ‘“‘till the coming of the Messiah,” but 
that very year the electors were already making additions and 
changes. The changes were made at the annual election and an 
allowance of one-quarter florin for refreshments was granted 
them. They did not hesitate to exercise their prerogative of 
amending the laws; sometimes they merely repeated or re-em- 
phasized those found in the original 1687 constitution. In 1744, 
the electors declared that there was no necessity to make new 
laws: the old were adequate, if the people would only observe 
them. In the period from 1687 to 1700 changes and amendments 
were made in six different years; from 1700 to 1800, forty differ- 
ent times; on a few occasions, twice during the same year. 


THE Gabbaim 


A great deal of the legislation, after 1687, concerned itself with 
the duties and functions of the executive officers. These gabbaim 
usually rotated in office every month when one was appointed 
parnes ha-hodesh or Officer-of-the-Month. The gabbaim had a 
great deal of authority, but if they felt the need of more they 
coopted a number of the most important members of the society 
or even called in the entire organization. About 1728, the gabbaim 
were meeting quarterly to carry on their work. 
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The basic problem that confronted the electors or the con- 
stitutional committee during the eighteenth century was to as- 
sure the election of qualified executives and to make sure that 
once they had been elected they would attend to their duties. 
No man was to be elected gabbai unless he had been an active 
member of the society for at least three years (1710). This was 
a guarantee that he had some experience in providing for the 
sick and the dead. Two of the three newly elected gabbaim had 
to be men who had served in this office before. It was even 
permitted to elect all three gabbaim from former executive of- 
ficers. No man was to become a gabbai (1715) if he owed more 
than a florin. All men elected had to be men of piety and scrupu- 
lous observance. A century later — about 1810 — in the attempt 
to resist the inroads of the modern world, the society, together 
with the rabbi of the community, declared that any one who 
shaved would be dismissed from the organization and would 
not receive a Jewish burial! 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century it became in- 
creasingly difficult for the gabbaim to attend to their duties. 
They had the problem of making a livelihood, yet at the same 
time they had the duty of supervising the multifarious activities 
of the society. They were obliged personally to visit all sick, 
to see that the impoverished sick were provided for, that watch 
was kept at their bedside, and that no member failed to appear 
when summoned for sick-care. Should a member or an alien 
Jew die they saw to it that the grave was selected and dug, 
that the coffin was prepared, and that the members appeared 
at the funeral. They were charged with the supervision of 
the annual fast and the annual banquet. They directed the 
philanthropies of the society, even occasionally collected dues 
themselves, occupied themselves with societal discipline, and 
kept a watchful eye on the guild’s utensils and its cemetery 
properties. 

The cemetery itself had to be protected from devastation 
by vandals: a Gentile was therefore employed for this purpose 
to live on the premises. There were cemetery roads and walls 
and buildings to be kept in repair, particularly the hut where 
the bodies were ritually washed and where certain prayers were 
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recited. In Triesch and other Moravian towns this house was 
called the Zidduk ha-Din Héusel. 

In 1738 a special meeting of the entire society was called to 
consider an offer of Moses Barasch. The walls of the cemetery, 
it appeared, needed repairs and Moses was willing to provide 
for the payment of these repairs by his heirs, provided he got 
a grave near his father.° This was an unusual request inasmuch 
as an old ordinance of the society left the choice of the actual 
site of the grave to the executives. For the privilege of picking 
his own grave site Moses made an advantageous settlement with 
the society. However, in order to accomplish this legally, the 
head of the local Jewish Community Council, the rabbi, 
and the society had to express their approval in a formal 
fashion. 

In 1787 when the cemetery required certain repairs the soci- 
ety borrowed fifty florins at six per cent from the Jacob Litz 
endowment. Jacob had left this money with the understanding 
that the interest on it was to be given annually to a teacher to 
instruct a boy in the Jewish religion. On the anniversary of the 
death of the endower, Jacob, the student was to recite kaddish 
in his memory. The society, in taking over the endowment, 
guaranteed its repayment by surrendering to the executor of 
the estate a silver flagon and a cup as pledge of repayment. 

There were also shovels, hoes, picks, and iron bars in the 
cemetery, all carefully listed in the minute-book and an addi- 
tional responsibility of the overburdened gabbaim. It was the 
duty of these executives to see that these utensils were not used 
for profane purposes. They were carefully checked whenever a 
new gabbat came into office and if any were missing the old gabbai 
was held financially responsible. The key for the box in which 
they were locked was in his possession, not in the hands of the 
beadle. Another charge was the copper kneading vessels for 
making unleavened bread, and the beds, coverlets, sheets, and 
pillows used for the impoverished sick. These utensils and fur- 
nishings were probably in the possession of the beadle. 

The more valuable utensils, however, were kept under lock 


6 Cf. Will of Eleazar of Mayence, Abrahams, Hebrew Ethical Wills, II, 218. 
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and key at the house of one of the gabbaim. These included a 
gold-plated silver cup, a silver pitcher used for the kiddush wine 
in the synagogue, two silver collection boxes, and a valuable 
loving cup used at the annual banquet. 

Even though the burden of all this detail, supervision, and 
administration fell upon the current Officer-of-the-Month, the 
other gabbaim also had their hands full. The work was obviously 
a burden. In 1745 two substitutes (niknasim) were appointed 
to help out for the year. This change was unsatisfactory and the 
following year an arrangement was made whereby a temporary 
substitute was appointed to serve whenever a gabbai was absent. 
Although there were frequent changes, from now on there 
were always two auxiliary officers to help carry the load. The 
duties of the three Obergabbaim (senior executives) and the two 
Untergabbaim (junior executives) were carefully delimited in 
1766. 

The three Obergabbaim concerned themselves primarily with 
supervising the care of the sick and the finances of burial; Unter- 
gabbaim were more active in the actual care of the sick and in 
the details of burials. One of the two junior executives always 
served as an Officer-of-the- Month alongside one of the three 
senior executives. 

In Triesch the guild administration was apparently demo- 
cratic. A study of the officers elected —for the period from 1687 
to 1800 — indicates that the offices were not monopolized by 
a few individuals. Occasionally the same men served in two or 
three administrations; one or possibly two individuals served 
in four administrations. The man who served in two or three 
administrations would serve one term, sometimes two successive 
terms, and might then appear again ten or fifteen years later. 
Not infrequently, one, or even two of the three gabbaim, was a 
man who had served in a previous administration: the purpose 
of his reelection was to guarantee the retention at the helm of 
older and experienced men who would know how to maintain 
the traditions of the society. At no time throughout the century 
was the entire administration — all three gabbaim — reelected 
to serve the following term. At least there is no record of this 
in the minute-book. 
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THE Shammash 


The gabbaim were aided in their work by a beadle (shammash) 
whose duties were manifold. He substituted for the officers in 
collecting weekly dues every Friday, assisted in burying the 
dead, and the actual work of nursing the sick, under the super- 
vision of the gabbaim and the members who sat up with the sick, 
was entrusted to him. He pieced out his income by special grants 
for collecting dues, by setting up tombstones, by nursing the 
sick, by fees for help at burials, and by plate-collections on his 
behalf at festal meals. In 1711 the beadle was paid an annual 
salary of seven florins. That same year he was retired on half 
pay with the understanding that he was to train his successor 
who bore the distinguished — and redundant — name of Moses 
RMBM. The income of the new beadle was fixed in 1716 as 
follows: he was to get special fees, in accordance with the age 
of the deceased, for assisting at burials, and he was to get an 
additional grant of four florins a year from the society charity 
funds. He and his wife were also to receive seven Kreuzer a night 
for staying up with the rich sick. No fees were to be charged for 
this service to the middle-class or poor Jews, and no fees was 
even to be charged the rich for the night that preceded their 
death. The annual salary was raised to fifteen florins by 1796, 
and by 1801 the society apparently employed two beadles. No 
doubt, in Triesch, as in other communities, the beadle also ran 
errands, summoned the members to the bedside of the sick, and 
helped out at the annual banquet. 

One of the duties of the shammash in 1687 was to put an 
end to the “danger” (sakkanah) of men and women mixing to- 
gether at the time when the dead were carried to the cemetery 
and when the people returned home after the burial. The beadle 
was enjoined to keep the two groups separate, to walk between 
them, to use every effort to keep them apart, and, if necessary, 
in order to accomplish this, to throw stones at the offending 
parties. This physical meeting of men and women was looked 
upon as something immoral, and a great danger which might 
cost one his life. Four years later, in 1692, the Prague fraternity 
had to cope with the same problem. To avoid the danger of 
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men and women meeting and associating together, some of the 
pious of the Prague society even refused to participate in the 
burial. The women, therefore, were warned to keep their distance 
from the men. If they refused to heed the warning, special officers, 
who had been appointed for this purpose, were commissioned to 
exact pledges of good conduct from them, to tear off their cloaks 
and to give them to the poor, and finally the executives were 
even instructed to buy two sprinklers and to douse the people 
the (women?) who did not know their place!? 


THE Sason-Simhah AND THE Librar 


In addition to the shammash, the general factotum of the society, 
there was, for a time at least, a subordinate employee, the sason- 
simhah (andw pw, ‘“Joy-Happiness’’), who ranked beneath the 
shammash and helped out in the burial of the dead and did 
whatever menial duties were assigned him in the society. Judging 
from the work performed by this minor functionary in the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries in other Moravian com- 
munities, he stayed up with the corpse, helped with the ritual 
washing of the body, dug graves, collected taxes, invited people 
to the annual Brotherhood banquet and to other festal meals 
where he also served as waiter, carried the Brotherhood charity 
box around, etc.® 

The Brotherhood attempted in 1687 to appoint the librar 
(a72°>) as their sason-simhah but were forbidden by the govern- 
ment to do so. Evidently the authorities did not wish at this 
time to tolerate the creation of another office in the Brotherhood 
for fear that ultimately this position would be occupied by a 
non-taxpaying alien who would increase the population of the 
local Jewish community. The government, however, must have 
changed its mind later, for in 1726 there was a sason-simhah in 
the society. This office is not documented, however, for any other 
year after this. 


7 Prague, 1692, par. 25, in Jiidische Centralblatt, VIII (1889), 51-52; cf., 
also, MGWJ, XXI (1930), 224. 
& JGIC, V (1933), 168, 173-174. 
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The name sason-simhah, as that of a burial Brotherhood em- 
ployee, seems to have been used only in Moravia where it first 
appears in Boskowitz in 1657.9 It occurred later in Triesch (1687), 
in Kremsier (1692)'° in Neu-Raussnitz (1718)" and in Kanitz 
(1817). The name ‘‘joy-happiness” for a grave-digger is obvi- 
ously a euphemism. There is no need to derive the term deviously 
from the abbreviation S’S (shammash we-sarver, ‘‘beadle and 
waiter,”’) which finally became stmhah we-sason.8 The unabbre- 
viated, fully spelled-out form is documented as early as 1687 
in Triesch.™ 


9 MGWJ, XXI (1930), 221. 

t0 Frankl-Griin, Kremsier, I, 199. 

1 MGWJ, LXX (1926), 172. 

12 Hickl’s juid. Volkskalender, XXII (1922-1923), 66. 

8 JGIC, V (1933), 173-174- 

14 There is apparently considerable confusion as to the relationship be- 
tween the ibrar and the sason-simhah. Flesch (Hickl’s j7. VK., XXII [1922- 
1923], 66) is of the opinion that librar or iberer comes from libens or lubens 
or libentia or lubentia and is a Latin translation of the Hebrew word for joy. 
It is also his argument that the word librar appears later than sason-simhah 
and is derived from it through the Latin. This is wrong for both words sason- 
simhah and librar occur together as two different offices in Triesch in 1687. 
It is obvious that in this Triesch Brotherhood the sason-simhah who was to 
be appointed was to be subordinate to the regular shammash, that he was to 
be used for grave-digging, etc. Thirty years before this, in Boskowitz (JJLG, 
XXI [1930], 221), the sason-simhah is also subordinate to the society shammash 
or beadle. In Neu-Raussnitz, in 1718, he received less than half the honorarium 
received by the shammash of the society (MUGWJ, LXX [1926], 172). He was 
thus an assistant beadle in a Jewish Brotherhood. This was at least true in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Who was the /ibrar? What was his function? What did his name mean? 
The /ibrar in Triesch, in 1687, apparently, was not a Brotherhood but a com- 
munity servant. In 1751 in Pressburg he was in charge of the hospice (ZGJT, 
III [1933], 76); in 1759 in Eisenstadt he was present when the meal-tickets 
were given out to the itinerants (Wachstein, Ezsenstadt, pp. 165, 534). Origi- 
nally, it would seem, he was in charge of the hekdesh or communal hospice 
and looked after the itinerants who lodged there. By the nineteenth century 
his field of labor was extended and he had become a general community 
factotum in Moravia although he was still in charge of the hekdesh (Briess, 
Prerau, p. 12; II, n. 8). 

On the assumption —a wrong assumption, as we believe — that the 
librar originally was employed in the burial of the dead, the name has been 
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MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


No man could become a member of the society unless he had 
the right of residence in the local Jewish community (hezkat ha- 
kehillah). When an inhabitant of the town or neighborhood 
wished to join he announced his intention to the gabbaim who 
usually presented his name at the annual meeting. If he hap- 
pened to be a distinguished person or possessed a haber (a ‘‘bach- 
elor’s”) degree he served a novitiate of only one year. During 
this year he was called an Aufwarter. The Triesch minutes for 
1743 interpret this word to mean the one who waited till the next 
applicant appeared. He was waiting for an appointment as a 
full member. The Jews themselves were confused as to the real 
origin of this word which was used to denote a junior member of 
the society. The Pressburg Brotherhood defined Aufwarter as 
one who served the sick and waited till the next relief came. 
Schay* defined the word as one who waited on the table at the 
annual banquet. In all probability the word — stemming from 
the contemporary German guilds — meant a junior member who 
served his organization in a variety of ways.’ 

The newcomer was elected and admitted by majority vote 
at the annual meeting where all the members were assembled. 
He was expected to pay an entry fee and dues (Wochengeld) 
which were collected weekly or monthly. The process of becom- 
ing a member through the payment of an entry fee (hakdamah 
or meot hakdamah) was called ‘‘buying onesself in (einkaiifen).” 

The gabbaim determined the entry fee which was fixed ac- 
cording to the wealth of the applicant. By 1705 the gabbatm — 
following a precedent used in taxing — coopted two additional 


derived from liberia, livery, (Wachstein, Grabschriften in Eisenstadt, p. 45, 
n. 2), from libero, to free, a euphemism for death (ZGJT, III [1933], 85, n. 23), 
from libitinarii, corpse-washers (like the Sephardic Lavadores) [Menorah 
(German) IV [1926], 363]. The word has also been derived from liber, book, 
and librarius, secretary (Jahrbuch f. j7. VK., Il [1924-1925], 420). Inasmuch 
as originally the ibrar was in charge of the hekdesh in Moravia and provided 
for the itinerants and saw to it that they were fed, I would suggest that ibrar 
is the German word, Lieferer. p 

1s Weisz, Abne bet-ha-yozer, p. 79a. © ZGJIT, III (1933), 84, n. 16. 

17 Ortloff, Corpus juris opificarit, p. 510, par. 9. 
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members to help assess a new member. If after a man had been 
elected he balked at paying his assessment, and if the amount 
was small, the society reserved the right, because of the petty 
attitude of the man, and because he had put the society to shame, 
never to admit him into their midst. The entry fee was used to 
pay the expenses of the annual banquet. The weekly dues were 
fixed and were the same for all adults regardless of wealth. Boys 
and young unmarried men usually paid half the dues paid by 
adults. As soon as a young man married, no matter how old he 
was, he paid the full amount. In 1687 adults paid two Kreuzer 
a month; in 1797 they paid three Kreuzer, and in 1809, four 
Kreuzer a month. No man could become a full member till he 
had served for at least a year and of course during this period 
could not vote or accept office. Young unmarried men could 
under no condition be elected to office no matter how long they 
were members. The right to vote or to be voted for came only 
with marriage. The man who did not pay his dues could be 
expelled after a year; he had to be expelled if he was in arrears 
for two years. The man who left the organization without a 
good and proper excuse had to pay all he owed on the books 
and in addition was mulcted one florin. However if a young 
man — a member — had married and was to leave town, or if 
an older householder was compelled to migrate, he paid only 
what he owed on the books. 


SOURCES OF THE SOCIETY INCOME 


The income of the society was made up of entry fees, weekly 
dues, donations made to the society during religious services, 
charity box collections, the income from setting up tombstones 
— which varied according to one’s status as a rich man, a middle- 
class man, or a poor man — from fines, and finally of sums col- 
lected from the sale of cemetery plots and the charges made 
for burial. 

There were two boxes (kalpt) used for the collection and 
depositing of the societal moneys. The one box, serving as a 
depository, was kept sealed in the home of one of the gabbaim; 
another gabbai kept the key. The second box, probably sealed 
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also, except for the vent, was in the hands of the collector, the 
beadle, no doubt. It was probably this box that circulated in the 
cemetery at funerals, that was carried around at every New Moon 
service, and on the annual fast day by the Officer-of-the- Month. 

Fines were a frequent source of income and no occasion was 
too remote to serve as a pretext for mulcting people. People 
were fined for not coming to funerals, for not staying up with 
the sick and the dying, for insulting fellow-members, for not 
fasting on the 7th of Adar, for the privilege of being released 
from fasting on that day, and for a host of other causes. Fines 
were imposed with equal celerity on officers as well as on the 
more humble members. Carelessness on the part of the gabbaim 
— such as negligence in adequately preparing the annual ban- 
quet! — brought speedy financial reprisal. In all probability the 
fines imposed were actually collected although there is no record 
of such collection in the sources. 


BuRIAL FEES 


The chief revenue of the Brotherhood was the income that came 
in from burials. The deceased were divided into four categories: 
adults, children over five years of age, under five, and still- 
births. The burial fees charged were based on two factors, both 
variable: the income tax paid by the deceased or his parents, 
and the age of the deceased. The fixed rates were for members 
only but there were occasional complaints that local non-mem- 
bers and financially able aliens were getting off too cheap. To 
satisfy this complaint — which was probably not correct except 
for the poor who received their burials for little or gratis — the 
rule was laid down at the very first that the gabbaim, in consul- 
tation with the entire society, had the right to charge outsiders 
whatever they thought fit. This probably led to abuses, for as 
early as 1687 it was declared that aliens buried were not expected 
to pay more than the rate laid down by the Moravian National 
Jewish Council.*® The complaint still persisted that aliens were 


18 See, G. Wolf, Die alten Statuten der jiidischen Gemeinden in Méhren, 
etc., par. 244 (1651). For Polish Jewish decrees of 1683 against burial fee 
exploitation, see JE., ‘Burial Society.” 
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getting off too cheap and about 1730 it was decreed that the 
outsiders were to pay at least twice as much for burials as 
members. 

Whether one was a member or not, his family was expected, 
immediately on his demise, to turn over some collateral to the 
society as a pledge that they would pay the burial expense. The 
pledges — as recorded in the minutes of the society — consisted 
of plates, spoons, and saucers, probably of silver, valuable rings, 
and books. The family was given thirty days after death to 
redeem these pledges: if they failed to do so the pledges were 
immediately sold. As the century passed and the purchasing 
power of money lessened the gabbaim were empowered to demand 
of the rich members whatever they saw fit. There was no increase 
in the burial fee collected of the middle class and of the poor. 
This was in 1772. In 1797 the new variable scales, as in 1687, 
included all three financial groups; in 1801 the fees for all classes 
were again raised because ‘‘money had changed its value.’ Non- 
members and those who lived out of town were still expected 
in 1797 to pay double the fee charged to members, and the poor- 
est among the non-members in 1801 paid as much as the richest 
members. The gabbai even had the authority to ask more. This 
differential in the charges made to members and non-members 
was prompted by the fact that the members had expended a 
great deal of money in maintaining the organization; it was 
therefore believed that non-members, who had made no contri- 
bution, had no right to expect the same rates as the men who for 
a lifetime had given generously of their money to the society. 
These financial demands made upon the non-members are rem- 
iniscent of the extremely severe demands made by the Christian 
states and towns upon Jewish cadavers in transit and upon the 
estates of Jews who died in towns where there was no Jewish 
community. The Jews bitterly resented these confiscatory de- 
mands of the non-Jewish authorities and they who were non- 
members of a local Hebra resented with equal bitterness, and 
probably more vigor, the financial demands of the Jewish burial 
society. From all indications, however, the demands made of 
non-members, though high, were not exorbitant. 

The various funds that flowed into the coffers tended to 
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assure the financial well-being of the average Brotherhood. Most 
of them were sufficiently affluent to lend out some of their 
moneys, particularly to the Jewish community itself: There is 
no record, however, that the Triesch society lent money to the 
community directly; it did lend money to individuals. 


SoclETY DISCIPLINE 


The Brotherhood attempted to guarantee the observance of its 
ordinances and statutes through the typical medieval forms of 
discipline. The basic form of discipline was the fine imposed by 
the gabbaim or the society as a whole. These fines varied in 
size in accordance with the misbehavior and the rank of the 
person guilty of the insult and the rank of the man insulted. 
The final recourse of the society was the threat that it would 
always collect at death: “his day will come when it will be col- 
lected.”’ The impression one derives from a study of the record 
is that much of the threatening was futile. This impression is 
based upon the fact that from 1687 to 1828 there were only two 
cases recorded by name of people to be punished. It is also pos- 
sible that the knowledge that the society held the upper hand 
and could withhold Jewish burial was sufficient to whip recal- 
citrants into line. 

The first of the two disciplinary cases recorded concerned 
two brothers, Zelig and Feibush. At the general annual meeting 
on Passover, 1726, the guild as a whole decided unanimously 
that these two brothers were to be deprived of their franchise 
and never again to be elected to any office. Any one who at- 
tempted to oppose this decision was to be fined two Reichsthaler 
and to be expelled from the society. We are not given details 
of the misbehavior of these two men: we are merely informed 
that Zelig was not fit to be a gabbat and that Feibush, his brother, 
in giving him the office — Zelig was gabbat in 1725 — had acted 
disgracefully. In spite of the fact that the society now decided 
that these two men were ‘‘never’” again to hold office, Zelig 
made his peace with the gabbaim in 1728, and in 1733 and in 
1745 we find him again among the officers: Feibush his brother 
did not come to terms with the society. 
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The second recorded breach of discipline occurred in 1739. 
Then the beadle, Jacob, was solemnly warned that he should 
have been dismissed and that if he committed another offense 
which involved his office he would lost his position. There is no 
need to mention what he did — we are told — out of respect 
for the Hebra. He was probably remiss in his work and when 
reproached ‘‘insulted”’ the officers. 

The problems of misconduct and punishment of members 
and non-members are indicated in some detail in two articles 
of the original 1687 constitution. The society reserved to itself 
the right to punish members without coopting the rabbi who 
was the local judge, and without interference from any other 
Jewish authoritative body in the community. The impropriety 
of which such a member might be guilty was the threat to 
‘tattle’ about the Jews to the Christian authorities, theft, drink- 
ing ritually unfit wine, striking a fellow-member, or some other 
infraction of personal or religious conduct. Such members of 
the society when found guilty may be denounced publicly in 
the synagogue or banned or arrested or expelled from the Hebra. 
No member of the society may intercede for such a culprit and 
the gabbaim were instructed to use all means to collect the charity 
contributions made by such wrongdoers but not yet paid. In all 
probability such offenders were not given a ritual Jewish burial. 

The society also demanded respect for itself from those people 
in the Jewish community who were not members of the society. 
If it could be established through witnesses that any one was 
attacking the society or scoffing at its work, then the guilty 
party was summoned to stand trial before the entire society. 
The gabbaim, in this instance, coopted the services of the rabbi- 
judge and two or three prominent members of the society. No 
one was permitted to intercede to lighten the sentence. The 
punishment decreed was normally a monetary fine, but if the 
sinner did not accept his sentence a note was to be made in 
the record that at his death he would not receive a Jewish burial, 
but would be interred in a corner by himself. If at death any 
one were to intercede for him, or, even worse, attempt to give 
him a ritual burial without the permission of the society, then 
that person was to be expelled from the society and a notation 
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made in the minute-book that at death he was not to receive 
a Jewish burial. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century the society occa- 
sionally cautiously added to its ordinances the phrase: ‘‘saving 
the rights of the Queen (Maria Theresa)’’ or “saving the rights 
of the government.’ This was necessary in that period of en- 
lightened and unenlightened despotism when the government 
was suppressing the activities of every social organization, both 
Jewish and Catholic, and attempting even to abolish both the 
Jewish and Christian religious guilds and to turn over their 
philanthropic tasks to the state itself. 


TuE TRIPLE FUNCTION OF THE SOCIETY: STUDY, 
PRAYER, AND LOVING-KINDNESS 


Brotherhoods were originally created because of the need to 
make provisions for the burial of the dead. However, this social 
act was at once given a religious motivation in accordance with 
the concept characteristic of all Jewry of the day, and Chris- 
tianity, too, that there was no real distinction between social 
and religious institutions, in their motivations at least. Follow- 
ing the standard pattern which recurs in most constitutions the 
Triesch Brotherhood also reiterated that the world is supported 
by the pillars of study (torah), prayer (abodah), and deeds of 
loving-kindness (gemilut hasadim), and it is for this triple purpose 
that the Triesch society was founded. 


I. STUDY 


In quite a number of fraternities regular provision was made 
for systematic daily or weekly instruction (torah) of an elemen- 
tary or of an advanced nature for members of the society. Triesch, 
strangely, did very little if anything in this direction throughout 
the course of its history. It had no classes and no regular paid 
teachers. Apparently the only study that it encouraged was that 
which was engaged in by the society immediately after the death 
of a member. Then, for the first seven days of mourning at least, 
portions of the Mishna were studied. That this custom was also 
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followed in Triesch is confirmed by the fact that twice during 
the century sets of Mishnah were donated to the society. There 
is an intimation that the Mishnah was also studied regularly 
in the stipulation governing the donation of the second set in 
1801: the books were to be lent to students and were to be 
brought to the society on the 7th of Adar as ocular evidence that 
they were not lost. The Hebra was also expected to keep them 
in repair. 


2. PRAYER 


Study was of course closely associated with the prayer service 
(abodah). The study classes which were maintained in most 
Brotherhoods were often held right after services and were led 
by the guild chaplain. The Triesch Brotherhood had no regular 
chaplain and no synagogue or conventicle of its own. It met, 
apparently, in the community synagogue, and employed the 
community rabbi whenever his services were required. It did 
have its own Scroll of the Law which had been written to order 
about 1690. It was this Brotherhood-owned Scroll which was 
proudly carried around by the Officer-of-the-Month on the an- 
nual holyday of the Rejoicing of the Law. The Synagogue Dona- 
tion Book (Einlegbiichel) of the society (about 1730) with its 
forty-one names probably listed, not merely the guild members, 
but also the members of the community, all of whom at some 
time or another either made or were expected to make a donation 
on behalf of the society when called to read in the Torah. 
Among the important functions of the society were the ob- 
servance of certain fast days and the performance of certain 
spiritual exercises. On the morning of the afternoon prior to 
the New Moon ten members were selected to fast and then to 
repair to the cemetery for prayers at the graves of the departed 
whose powers of intercession were strong. Every society, in addi- 
tion, had its own particular fast day which was to be observed 
by every member of the association. In Triesch, as in most of 
Moravia, this was the 7th of Adar, the traditional date of the 
death of Moses. On the day preceding the fast, on the 6th of 
Adar, the Officer-of-the-Month and the beadle instructed the 
members to fast on the night between the 6th and the 7th. That 
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same night ten men met at the home of the rabbi and recited 
special prayers, particularly those in the Shaare Ziyyon. The 
next morning, the 7th, the entire fraternity held services, and 
then went to the cemetery. There, at the cemetery, some mem- 
ber of scholarly capacity would make an address of an ethical 
and admonitory nature and then the members of the society, 
in a formal fashion, would ask forgiveness of the dead for wrong 
done to them. This wrong may have been some unwitting insult 
at the time of their burial or when the bodies were being ritually 
cleaned. 

The next ceremony was to “encircle the cemetery,” to walk 
around the graves, an old custom that may even go back, in 
one form or another, to talmudic tradition. This society was 
very punctilious in the observance of this particular ceremony. 
On the 7th of Adar, in the year 1745, the rabbi and ten members 
went to the cemetery to recite the customary prayers but were 
hindered by a terrific snow storm. The snow drifts were as high 
as the walls. They could not enter through the main gate but 
managed to get into the cemetery by the simple expedient of 
walking over the walls on the hard packed snow. But though 
they managed to enter the cemetery they were not able to en- 
circle the graves. This disturbed them and to make sure that 
there would be no evil consequence for this apparent disrespect 
of the dead they made a formal entry in the minutes of their 
attempt to carry out the traditional ritual. 

After the ritual of walking around the graves had been com- 
pleted, a box was circulated for the charities and that brought 
an end to the ceremonies at the cemetery. In most Ashkenazic 
communities that very evening was devoted to the annual ban- 
quet of the society when the fast was broken. However, Triesch, 
like most other Moravian towns, did not hold its banquet on 
the night of the seventh but on the fifteenth of Adar. On the 
15th of Shebat, a month in advance, the gabbaim assessed every 
member according to his wealth for a contribution for the annual 
feast. Additional funds came from the entry fees and from fines. 
One month later — the 15th of Adar — on Shushan Purim, the 
banquet was held in the home of the Officer-of-the-Month. There 
they sat down “‘to eat and drink in love and affection.”” The 
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rabbi, the beadle, and the local cantor were given their meal 
free. Following typical guild patterns the dinner itself was served 
by the new members, the unmarried men, and the youth of the 
society. 

The members were expected to have a good time. They fre- 
quently took this admonition too literally. The annual banquet 
— where beer and wine were plentiful — was a grand occasion 
for settling scores, at least verbally. Everyone, therefore, was 
warned to be on his best behavior: no insults, no innuendos. 
The gabbaim, too, were specifically admonished to say nothing 
unworthy when they made their addresses. And, in accordance 
with talmudic law, that no one might say that he was not warned 
before he was punished, the beadle arose and in a formal fashion 
told the assembled throng to be careful in all it did.'9 


3. LOVING-KINDNESS: CHARITY, SICK-CARE, AND BURIALS 


We have already discussed two functions of the society: study 
and prayer. The third was “loving-kindness” (gemilut hasadim). 
In the terminology of the Jewish confraternity this carried the 
connotation first, of burials, and later, of general philanthropy 
and care of the sick. It is particularly the merit (mizgwah) acquired 
through the burial of the dead, said the officers in 1751, that 
will hasten the coming of the Messiah! 

The philanthropic interests of the society were quite broad. 
Various sums of money were collected at every religious and 
festal occasion: at services, funerals, weddings, during the holy- 
days, and the like. Apparently —it is not altogether clear — 
there were two different charity funds: one probably for help 
at burials, another for non-burial philanthropies. Any poor man 
seeking charity was helped although the gabbaim were limited 
in their expenditures to fifteen Kreuzer. If larger expenditures 
were necessitated the entire guild had to voice its approval. The 
officers were not expected to seek such authority, however, for 
purchasing vessels and utensils needed directly for its work. In 
1713 the society turned over nine and one-half pounds of linen 
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to the Cantor Hillel and made an arrangement with him whereby 
he paid for this linen in annual installments and guaranteed its 
payment by assigning his salary. The society thereupon collected 
the amount owed it by the cantor from the officials of the Jewish 
community. 

A generation later (1743) the society leaders were shocked 
to discover not that the poor could not and did not buy kosher 
wine on the Passover but did not care! The gabbaim and the elec- 
tors, therefore, made a decree that the officers were to assemble 
annually at the home of the Officer-of-the-Month and to dis- 
tribute a considerable quantity of Passover wine to the poor 
people. But people also required unleavened bread for this holy- 
day. This need was satisfied, in part at least, by lending the 
middle classes and the poor, copper kneading tables and bowls 
for the baking of mazot. These bowls originally came through a 
legacy of the widow Kila (1745) who left money for this purpose 
asking the society to record the date of her death, to burn a 
light in her memory on the anniversary of her death, and to keep 
her memory alive for she had no children to recite the kaddish 
at Jahrzeit. The balance of the Passover utensils had been left 
to the society in 1801 by Moses Goldfluss who asked that they 
be brought to the annual meeting during the Passover season 
so that they could be checked and thus preserved. 

In 1766 the society declared that during the seven day period 
of mourning after death a poor man was entitled to a subsidy 
of thirty-six Kreuzer. Loans to the poor, however, were always 
considered a higher form of help than the mere giving of money. 
The officers were permitted to lend a poor man two florin out 
of the charity funds but they were always required to secure a 
pledge from the borrower worth more than the two florin lent. 
No interest, apparently, was charged. By 1725 the society was 
already lending money at intérest to various people. There is 
no way of determining whether this was done merely to make 
good use of the idle funds of the society or as a philanthropically- 
motivated accommodation to credit-hungry fellow Jews. It 
was now decided that when money was lent it must be done 
with the knowledge of all the officers and if one was absent an 
old member was to be coopted in his stead. In 1734 a widow who 
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required money borrowed fifteen florin and pledged her two seats 
in the synagogue. If she could not pay her debt within six months, 
the society reserved the right to rent them out for their own 
advantage. The record shows, however, that she paid her loan 
in full the following year. 

The society also devoted itself to providing for the circum- 
cision feast of the poor, especially the itinerant poor. In all 
probability this humanitarian work fell to it because it super- 
vised and supported the local hospice where these poverty 
stricken women came to lie-in. Strangely enough no mention is 
made of the hospice until 1816 when it is referred to as a Schléaf- 
stat; in 1822 it is for the first time referred to as a hekdesh, the 
name by which it was normally known in practically all other 
Ashkenazic communities since the fifteenth century. 

If there was a poor man in town or an itinerant who had a 
newly born son, and no man volunteered to take over the honor 
—and the attendant expense of godfather — the society took 
over. The gabbai of the month became sandik, a sort of god- 
father, and was authorized to draw up to one and one-half florin 
from the society treasury to pay for the expense of the circum- 
cision feast. The mohalim or circumcisers of the society took 
precedence over circumcisers who were non-members. The miz- 
wah or religious privilege of circumcising the child and of usher- 
ing it into Judaism was limited to members of the society who 
were chosen for this honor by lot. The society kept a list of 
their members who were mohalim: they had eight of them. 
Because of the privilege accorded him, the mohel was expected 
to make a gift at the circumcision feast. For the sake of the 
“record,’’ when an itinerant woman gave birth in the local 
hekdesh, a detailed statement was made of the name of the 
woman, of her father, of her husband, the city from which they 
stemmed, and, of course, of the name given to the child. The 
circumcision ceremony was an elaborate affair. At least ten men 
took an active part in it: two were given the honor of being 
sandtk, one was Gevatter, two mohalim divided the actual opera- 
tion between them, two others recited the benedictions, another 
supplied the knife, another medicaments, the cantor sang, etc. 
The circumcision feast then followed. 
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Although, as we have seen, the prime object for which the 
society was created was burial of the dead, nevertheless, in the 
Triesch guild, as in most others of this generation, provisions 
were also made for medical care of the sick and for religious 
ministrations at the bedside of the dying. 

When a man was reported sick the Officer-of-the-Month was 
expected to visit him and to see what he needed. Food and deli- 
cacies were given to him and as much as three florin could be 
spent for this Labung. Although the amount to be expended 
on the poor was thus limited to three florin this limitation 
evidently was not slavishly observed, for the general rule was 
laid down that the poor were to have anything they needed. 
Rather unusual was the provision that this expenditure was to 
be made for the rich also when they happened to be sick, but 
the condition was added that in exchange the rich were expected 
to make a countergift to the charities of the Hebra. Throughout 
the course of the eighteenth century the legislation was concerned 
with making sure that the gabbai or a proper substitute visited 
the sick man at frequent intervals. Originally, in 1687, the fre- 
quency of the visits was not specified. When about 1762 junior 
executives were appointed both junior and senior executives 
were called upon to make a daily visit. Four years later, the 
junior executive was expected to visit the sick man twice a 
day. Not typical of the ministrations of the average pious asso- 
ciation is the provision in Triesch that the gabbaim may even 
send a non-member to stay up with the sick if the non-member 
is close to him and understands the nature of his illness (1722). 
As a rule the societies were very jealous of their sick-care pre- 
rogatives and hesitated to invite the services of outsiders. 

It was imperative that no very sick or dying man be left 
alone: to die without the comforting presence of friends, without 
the call to repentance, without repeating the Shema, and to 
be left alone to face the demonic forces about him. The moment 
it was known that a man was dangerously ill two men remained 
at his bedside constantly during the day time; at night, three 
were present. A tour of duty extended for two hours and the 
men sent were chosen by lot. When it was obvious that the man 
was in a serious condition the ritual for the dying was read. 
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Although Triesch does not specify which ritual it followed in 
1687 there were at least three standard books which it could 
have used; the Ma‘abar Yabbok, the Kizgur Ma‘abar Yabbok, 
and the Sheloh. In all probability it followed some form of the 
Kizgur Ma‘abar Yabbok. Later in the eighteenth century some 
individuals in the community employed the Kiggur Sheloh. 

The moment the sick man died the Officer-of-the-Month 
at once informed the entire Hebra and directed them to stay 
home till the burial. After the services in the synagogue the 
guild members in Triesch assembled in the courtyard. Before 
the actual work of preparing for the burial was undertaken, the 
family of the deceased paid up all society debts or surrendered 
a pledge to guarantee payment. These pledges were kept in a 
special locked box, the key of which was in the possession of 
the gabbaim. Certain members were sent to the cemetery to 
dig the grave, others to make the coffin, others to wash the dead. 
In the early days of the society non-members were rigorously 
excluded from all these activities. Every phase of the burial 
work service was directed and supervised by the gabbaiz: he 
picked the grave and conferred the honor of turning over the 
first shovelful of dirt. Throughout the course of the eighteenth 
century the great problem was the difficulty of securing officers 
and members to assemble for the burial. Originally all members 
and officers were expected to appear at the funeral and no sub- 
stitutes were accepted. The actual work of grave-digging was 
to be done by the members themselves — this was an impor- 
tant religious opportunity and duty. However, by 1724, only 
ten men —chosen by lot — and one gabbai were expected to 
be present. A few years later, 1733, permission was granted to 
hire non-members to act as substitutes and to perform the duties 
of digging the grave and the like. By 1806 it was practically 
impossible to enlist the members for this labor of love and the 
actual grave-digging was turned over to three professional grave- 
diggers: probably impoverished members of the society who re- 
ceived a fixed annual fee for this week. The fee in turn was 
collected from the members, picked by lot, whose duty it would 
have been normally to dig the grave. We see that more and more 
work was done by paid professionals, but the effort was con- 
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stantly being made to require the members themselves to render 
some service. In this effort they were successful. 

Throughout the century appeals were made to the gabbaim 
to come to the funerals and to set an example to the members 
and to the other townsfolk. The introduction of Untergabbaim 
in the middle of the century was motivated in part by the need 
of additional executives so that at least one should be present 
to direct all activities. One gabbai had to be present always 
when the coffin was lowered, and after a grave had been dug 
a member had to remain at the open hole until it claimed its 
dead. The Triesch Jews were probably mindful of the injunction 
of Judah He-Hasid in his “Will” that a grave must not be left 
empty but must be filled as soon as possible or dire consequences 
will ensue. There must be no levity, no quarreling, no pranks, 
no drinking at the grave, and during the ceremonies of washing 
the body and making the coffin, under penalty of fine. After 
the funeral the beadle took two Kreuzer of the money he had 
collected at the funeral and used it to buy refreshments which 
were served the mourner at his home (1716, se‘udat habra’ah). 
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NEW STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF JUDAISM 


ABRAHAM CRONBACH, Hebrew Union College 


N THIS study, we shall review literature which has appeared 
since 1929, and which treats various phases of Judaism from 
the psychological standpoint. While this Jewish material will 
furnish our examples, the theses to be illustrated may prove 
no less pertinent to other religious affiliations. 


PART ONE: SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


That the meanings of words constantly shift and change has 
become a semantic commonplace. This applies particularly to 
the word “‘religion.”’ ‘‘Religion,’’ in one context, can bear a sense 
totally different from that of ‘“‘religion” in another context. 
The whirlings of a dervish constitute religion; similarly do the 
loftiest utterances of Robert Browning. A parental blessing 
represents religion; so also does an auto da fé. For our present 
purpose, religion comprises anything to which — whatever the 
reason — the name “‘religion’”’ has come to be attached. Debate 
on the propriety of appending the term “‘religion”’ to this, that, 
or the other manifestation merely exemplifies how the import 
of the term tends to vary. 

Our initial step shall be to take caution from a warning issued 
years ago by William James. James exposed what he called 
“the psychologist’s fallacy.”? We commit the psychologist’s 
fallacy when we confuse the mentation of the investigator with 


1 The psychoanalytic material on this subject was synopsized in ‘‘The 
Psychoanalytic Study of Judaism,” HUCA, VIII-IX, (1931-32), pp. 605-740. 
This is the publication called, in the second part of this article, ‘‘No. 34.” It 
was necessary to include one publication dated 1928 (our No. 2). 

4 William James, Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 196, 197, New York, 1899. 
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that of the person investigated. In order to avert that confusion, 
let us begin by setting forth what is done by the psychological 
subject. Afterward we shall consider the procedures of the 
psychological researcher. 


1. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SUBJECT 


As we survey the activities of the psychological subject, the 
following arrest our attention: 


1. Rituals 7. Controversy 

2. Doctrines 8. Rationalization 
3. Symbolization g. Factualization 
4. Verbalization 10. Social Control 
5. Dramatization 11. Beneficence 

6. Evaluation 12. Missionarization 


13. Religious Art 


These items, while overlapping at various points, warrant sepa- 
rate enumeration inasmuch as the overlapping is nowhere 
complete. It is further desirable to guard against their ambigui- 
ties. We can use these terms to designate what people do un- 
reflectively, or we can allow for some measure of self-observation. 
Ceremonials, as Prof. E. S. Ames puts it, in a letter commenting 
on this article, ‘‘may be symbols to the observer, but to the 
performer they are just the prescribed and customary activities. 
So far as they are symbols or symbolic, they are lifted out of 
their original depth of direct action, and have become modified 
by the infusion of consciousness.’’ People can act with little or 
no self-perception, or they can act with a degree of introspection. 
They can be unaware of the broader psychological bearings of 
their activities, just as a sleeper can be unaware of his tossings; 
or they can possess a measure of self-consciousness, a modicum 
of reflection, in which case the subject draws nearer the line 
which separates the subject from the investigator. The charac- 
teristic of the investigator is that of inspecting human mentation 
with precision, with a reflection that is organized, with attention 
to details, and with scruple about accurate reporting, whether 
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he directs his observation toward others or looks introspectively 
within himself. 

The symbolic character of rituals is widely recognized. Less 
generally understood is the symbolic nature of doctrines. Accept- 
ance of a doctrine can symbolize loyalty to a group. This can 
be perceptible to an observer even if the devotee himself is 
unaware of that symbolistic potency. A doctrine can symbolize 
such loyalty even when the doctrine’s content awakens little 
interest. This obtains in politics no less than in religion. Free 
trade or protective tariff, armament or disarmament, private 
enterprise or collectivization can indicate one’s group allegiance, 
though one little understands or cares to understand the proposal 
itself. The Declaration of Independence still awakens our en- 
thusiasm although a critical reading of that famous document 
might disclose that its thoughts no longer comport with our 
thoughts. Doctrines are catchwords as well as programs, perhaps 
more extensively catchwords than programs. Doctrines resemble 
not only a map which one traces but also a flag which one 
waves — perhaps less frequently a map than a flag. Doctrines 
no less than rituals exhibit a symbolistic propensity. 

This symbolistic function is akin to that of verbalization. 
Verbalization denotes the well known human bent for slogans 
and clichés. The mere sight or sound of a word can evoke certain 
feelings and actions. Examples are: ‘That blessed word ‘Meso- 
potamia,’” ‘‘Glory Hallelujah,” “For Thy name’s sake,’”’ ‘‘God 
is one.” Frequently such terms as ‘‘Judaism’”’ and ‘‘atheism,”’ 
likewise ‘‘Communism,” ‘‘Fascism,’”’ and ‘‘Democracy”’ behave 
in this manner. Verbalization also accounts for the willingness 
or the unwillingness of people to regard as “religious” any 
given activity. To some, the word “‘religion’”’ appeals and there- 
fore labels that which appeals. To others, the word is hateful 
and labels only that which the user detests. 

Another form of symbolization is dramatization. Dramatiza- 
tion occurs when something easily pictured is substituted for 
something intricate, complex, subtle, far reaching, or too ab- 
stract to comprehend. Hitler dramatized the hostile urges of the 
German nation. Uncle Sam dramatizes our federal government. 
Santa Claus dramatizes the gayety and the prodigality marking 
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the end of the year. ‘‘Freedom on her mountain height’’ drama- 
tizes American ardor for American institutions. Dramatization 
invests every cartoon.3 

Science itself dramatizes. Science does not scruple to credit 
water with ‘‘seeking’’ the lowest level or the sun with ‘‘attract- 
ing’ the earth or the white corpuscles with “rushing to the 
defense” of the organism or a watch spring or a battery with 
“storing up’ power. 

Most striking are the dramatizations of religion. The prev- 
alence of good will in the congregation can be dramatized by 
the minister’s benediction. The supreme seriousness of some of 
life’s concerns can be dramatized by the act of prayer. The 
redemptive aspects of experience — the moment’s of triumph 
amid life’s affliction and adversities —— can be dramatized by 
affirming: ‘‘There lives a God!’’ Recovery from illness, the rain 
which terminates drought, escape from danger, reconciliation 
with one’s enemies and the like — above all, the change from 
turbulent to quiet states of mind —imbue the word ‘‘God”’ 
with its dramatistic force. Such is the import of the word in 
every psalm and hymn; in “The Lord is my shepherd”’ (Ps. 23.1), 
in ‘‘Behold the Lord’s hand is not shortened that it cannot save’’ 


3 The possibility of having one object or situation represent another 
object or situation becomes obvious every time we anticipate some future 
event. Our mental images of future situations can be true without being 
photographic. We can, without error, find our way to a city which we have 
never before visited although our image of the city, before we arrive, may 
differ in toto from what we find after we arrive. Is there perhaps some kinship 
between this and dramatization? And may not people’s mental images of God 
similarly prove useful though, in no way whatsoever, photographic? Drama- 
tization is closely akin to metaphor and still more closely akin to personifica- 
tion. It is surely akin to reification, as expounded by Morris Cohen in Reason 
and Nature, New York 1931, pp. 225, 302, 390. Science bristles with reifica- 
tions such as: mind, matter, time, space, force, electricity, magnetism, heat, con- 
sciousness, and the like. Reification means the use of a noun as if some specific 
thing were under consideration when the reference is not to any specific thing 
but to a wide and diversified sweep of events, actions, and expectations which 
are somehow gathered up in the scope of the noun’s application. 

‘Under different terminology, these dramatizations of science provide 
the theme of a large volume, Die Philosophie des Als Ob by Hanz Vaihinger, 
Tenth Edition, Leipzig, 1927. 
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(Isa. 59.1), and even when “One that was ancient of days did 
sit: his raiment as white snow and the hair of his head like pure 
wool’? (Dan. 7.9). A world devoid of pain would be a world 
devoid of God, inasmuch as rescue from pain is the very signif- 
icance of God. Nor can we overestimate, among the afore- 
mentioned states of mind, the potency of hope. The hope for 
deliverance can be itself a momentous species of deliverance. 
“Thy will be done” can dramatize mental accommodation and 
resourcefulness. 

Our next item is that of evaluation. Evaluation articulates 
our likes and our dislikes. It is the process of finding things good 
or bad, right or wrong, beautiful or ugly, agreeable or dis- 
agreeable.’ 

The God affirmation embraces not only dramatization but 
also evaluation. Affirming God, besides dramatizing life’s 
deliverances, voices at the same time, our joy and acclaim over 
those deliverances. Religious dramatizations thus contrast with 
those of science. From the scientific dramatizations, that in- 
gredient of evaluation is absent. 

One can evaluate the total universe. The beauties and the 
sublimities of the cosmos furnish the theme of many a religious 
outburst. Often evaluation veers toward the phenomenon of 
evaluation itself. Religious rapture has been stirred not only 
by ‘the starry firmament without” but also by ‘‘the moral law 
within.’ The circumstance that the universe engenders evalua- 
tion of any kind — ethical, esthetic, biological, social — becomes 
itself evaluated.. That change from maladjustment to adjust- 
ment,® that emergence of good from backgrounds of evil whence 


’ The science of semantics takes definite cognizance of the difference 
between the designative force of language and its evaluative force. Ogden 
and Richards, to indicate the distinction, use the terms ‘descriptive’ and 
“emotive.” (The Meaning of Meaning, New York and London, 1925, pp. 13, 
226-229, 255-260, 263-271, 355-360, 366-373). 

6 Although adjustment and maladjustment belong to the vocabulary 
of science, these terms conceal evaluation. The change from maladjustment 
to adjustment or vice versa is not a mere relocation of matter in space. Ad- 
justment is always something desired and maladjustment something disliked 
by the organism and, in a way, by the scientific observer, in behalf of the 
organism. Nor is it the organism that becomes adjusted to the environment. 
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evaluations emanate, can impress one as reality’s outstanding 
trait. On this trait, the purport of the word ‘‘God” can feed and 
grow. 

Among the objects of evaluation are the activities listed in 
the present survey. People can evaluate the doctrines, rituals, 
symbolizations, verbalizations, and all the rest characterizing 
our psychological subject, sometimes praising and sometimes 
disparaging. There can further occur evaluation of the work 
performed by the psychological inquirer — including our present 
effort. We may like or we may dislike the psychological approach. 
We may favor or may repudiate any given conclusion. What 
needs to be stressed is that evaluation is an activity of the 
psychological subject and not that of the psychological inves- 
tigator. The observation and explanation which we shall pres- 
ently assign to the investigator entail not evaluation but scrutiny 
and testing. The investigator seeks not edification, pleasure, or 
consolation. The investigator asks: ‘‘Is the statement correct?” 
“Does it meet the empirical test?” ‘‘Does it fit the facts?” 

Evaluation is subjective and individual. The same object 
or situation can be differently evaluated by different persons. 
What one person lauds, another disdains. These diversities of 
evaluation lead to controversy, and when controversy affects 
anything classified as ‘“‘religious,’ we stand amid religious 
controversy. 

Out of controversy, grows rationalization. Engaged in con- 
troversy, the individual reaches out for social support. The 
arguments advanced during controversy aim at winning social 
support. In these arguments, fidelity to facts is secondary, 
while the capturing of social support is primary. This subordina- 


Environment undergoes alteration simultaneously. Indeed, it is not always 
easy to determine where organism ends and where environment begins. We 
are dealing not with organism and not with environment but with a synthesis 
absorbing both. It is this synthesis which, as maladjustment and adjustment, 
receives evaluation. That adjustment (i. e. the fulfilment of an urge) should 
lie in one set of events and not in another is perhaps the ultimate mystery. 
The philosophical discernment that the aspects of the universe apprehended 
through evaluation are primary and that those apprehended through cognition 
are ancillary to those apprehended through evaluation can itself call forth 
evaluation of a deeply religious tenor. 
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tion of facts to propaganda is what we mean by rationalization. 
So vast is the sweep of rationalization that illustration were 
almost superfluous. ‘“‘You must not dance because dancing ruins 
morals.” ‘“‘You had better subscribe to the resurrection of the 
dead because Hell awaits him who denies the resurrection of the 
dead.” “To worship with uncovered head is to disrespect one’s 
deceased parents who, when they lived, insisted that, during 
worship, the head be covered.” ‘‘The minister should wear a 
gown because that will increase attendance at the services.” 
Such will serve as examples. 

Rationalization avails itself of the fact that sometimes an 
untrue statement can be true in part. ‘I can not attend syna- 
gogue because I have to work every Friday evening and Saturday 
morning.” That the individual works Friday evenings and 
Saturday mornings may be true, but that this is the reason or 
the only reason for non-attendance need not be true. ‘I reject 
religion because science contradicts the Bible.” That science 
contradicts the Bible is indeed true, but other factors in the 
life of the individual may bear more vitally upon his rejection 
of religion than the clash between science and Scripture. Many 
people continue devoted to religion long after the conflict be- 
tween religion and science has become, with them, a matter 
of course. 

Or a statement, though true, may embody untrue implica- 
tions. ‘Scripture forbids the eating of swine’s flesh.” That 
assertion is, of course correct; but the implication need not be 
correct that the speaker’s aversion to certain meat products 
proceeds from a determination to comply with Holy Writ. 
What about other scriptural commands to which the speaker may 
have shown himself indifferent? Again, may not the speaker's 
dietary habits betray the conditionings of childhood rather than 
the effects of perusing sacred lore? Still further from correctness 
lies the implication that, because the dietary prohibition happens 
to be preserved in the canon, the ordained abstinence is in- 
cumbent upon the listener. In short, the winning of social 
support, on the one hand, and the stating of facts, on the other, 
generally prove incompatible; and, in that incompatibility, 
rationalization has its wellspring. 
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To single out one particular species of rationalization, we 
invent the word ‘‘factualization.” ‘‘Factualization’’ names the 
tendency to overlook the processes of symbolization, verbaliza- 
tion, dramatization and evaluation and to treat, as statements of 
fact, statements whose office is not that of reporting facts but 
that of symbolizing, verbalizing, dramatizing, and evaluating. 

Let us cite as an example the doctrine of bodily resurrection. 
The doctrine can dramatize the rebound from frustration. 
Comfort, hope, and joy do enter human life, and the imagery 
of bodily resurrection can dramatize those deliverances. That 
imagery can even avail as part and parcel of those deliverances. 
It can accompany upsurges of longing and of love. 

Yet while the doctrine fascinates some people it repels 
others. Controversy ensues, and then the biproduct of con- 
troversy — rationalization. The doctrine of bodily resurrection 
which functioned as a dramatization, a symbolization, and an 
evaluation becomes, in the course of rationalization, tested as 
something different, namely, as the report of a fact. One side 
“‘proves” bodily resurrection to be impossible, and the other side 
answers with a rebuttal. Both sides factualize. Both sides 
manipulate, as a piece of information, something which was 
previously not information but dramatization, symbolization, 
and evaluation but which has become overwhelmed by that 
precipitate of strife — rationalization. 

We call to mind the huge array of argument to prove that 
‘God is one.” ‘God is one’ provides stimulating verbalization — 
until it provokes controversy, rationalization, and factualization. 
We may wonder whether Maimonides’ dissatisfaction with the 
proposition that God is one,’ after he has labored so assiduously 
to “‘prove’’ that God is one, may not, in some way, link with a 
suspicion that, whatever one ‘‘proves’’ in this domain, one 
proves the irrelevant.® 


7 Moreh Nebukim I, 58. Pp. 82, 83 in M. Friedlander, Guide for the Per- 
plexed of Moses Maimonides, London, 1904. Maimonides, permitting the 
ascription not of positive but only of negative attributes to the Deity, main- 
tains that God is one only in the sense that He is not many. 

§ No one would ever have found occasion to coin the notorious credo quia 
absurdum had it been realized that doctrines, though defective as pieces of 
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A species of factualization comes to light in discussions 
regarding prayer. People pray because they wish to pray. Why 
any given individual, at any given time or place, should wish 
to pray offers a legitimate topic of psychological inquiry. Prior 
to such inquiry, all that can be alleged with certainty is that the 
individual desires to pray and does so; just as one studies science 
because one desires to or visits an art gallery or hears a symphony 
or chooses an occupation because one desires such. 

However, in a diversified society, those arise who find prayer 
objectionable. Why any given individual should deem prayer 
objectionable is again a problem in psychology, pending a solu- 
tion of which all that can be maintained with confidence is that 
such and such people oppose prayer. Meanwhile, there unfolds 
the customary pattern — controversy, rationalization, factuali- 
zation. For both sides, the rationalization pivots on the question 
whether or not prayer is efficacious, as if people waited with 
their praying until efficacy is assured or discontinued praying 
after lack of efficacy had become demonstrated. One side seeks 
to show that prayers are futile, while the other strives to estab- 
lish the opposite. Both sides overlook that people pray not 
because they have discovered prayer to be efficacious but for 
other reasons. People pray because prayer fulfills some kind of 
need. What kind of need, let the psychologist ascertain. Obvi- 
ously it is a kind of need that must be satisfied by means of 
dramatization and evaluation. The debate concerning efficacy 
yields another example of factualization. 

Factualization perpetuates the warfare between science and 
religion. So varied are the meanings of the word “‘religion”’ that 
conflict may well flare up not only between science and religion 
but between anything whatsoever and religion. Life has its 
deliverances — deliverances from bitterest woe. Both in the 
moment of need and in the moment of rescue, we exclaim: 
“God!’? Someone — for reasons that a psychologist may ex- 
hume — protests against our exclaiming ‘‘God!’’ Thence the 
controversy, thence the rationalization, thence the factualiza- 


information, can be well suited to the purposes of symbolization, dramatiza- 
tion, and evaluation. 
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tion, and thence the collision with science. The remark that 
science jeopardizes religion holds true only in the sense that when, 
for reasons which have little if anything to do with science, the 
God affirmation loses its dramatistic and evaluative power, 
the persons affected discard the God affirmation and then pro- 
ceed to rationalize their dissent. In some circles it is customary, 
for purposes of such rationalization, to quote science. God is 
“proved” to be contrary to fact, just as, in other circles, men 
arraign religion as ‘‘the opiate of the masses.’’? It is overlooked 
that religion encounters antagonism from people who possess 
little knowledge of science or little interest in science while, 
on the other hand, there are those who cherish both religion and 
science —- sometimes even at the cost of rationalizations claiming 
to “reconcile” the two. The bald assertion that science under- 
mines religion is psychologically erroneous. All that science does 
is to supply the rationalizations for anti-religious attitudes 
bred by a different set of circumstances. 

Factualization will further account for theology. Theology 
ignores the symbolistic, verbalistic, dramatistic, and evaluative 
character of religious formulations and handles them as if they 
were informational. The issue thereupon arises whether the 
proffered information is correct. Contradictions emerge that 
clamor for harmonization. Libraries of disquisition accumulate. 
From all of this, the simple unsophisticated worshiper stands 
remote. As long as one worships, one does not dispute, and in 
the absence of dispute, little occasion develops for rationaliza- 
tion. That the purport of the word ‘‘God”’ in a devotional con- 
text differs decidedly from its purport in a theological context 
hardly admits of question." 


9 Whether the statement about the opiate of the masses is true no one 
has ever inquired, nor need anyone inquire. Information is not the purpose 
of the statement. The statement belongs to the horde of the world’s ration- 
alizations. 

10 The misgiving about the personality of God is a further upshot of 
factualization. Through association with felicitous relationships among human 
beings, personality is a term that evaluates and dramatizes. The questioner’s 
real concern is whether experience actually elicits such evaluation and drama- 
tization. The answer “Yes” is supported not only by the fact that people 
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Factualization will also explain the religious stressing of 
belief — belief not in the biblical sense of loyalty (Gen. 15.6, 
Isa. 7.9) but in the distinctly variant sense of judging a given 
proposition to be informationally valid. The history of religion 
exhibits the spectacle of compulsory assent to various theclogical 
pronouncements. Doctrines, as we have already noted, can 
symbolize group attachment. The challengers of doctrines thus 
become rebels against the group. Enmeshed in contention, chal- 
lengers and defenders alike resort to rationalization, including 
the special kind of rationalization which we have called fac- 
tualization. Steadfastness to the group requires that one fac- 
tualize in the manner of the group defenders. To believe is to 
accept, as correct statements of fact, whatever the group de- 
fenders assert to be correct statements of fact in the course of 
their defensive rationalizations. 

In conclusion, we must criticize the assumption upon which 
all factualization rests. This is the assumption that the need 
for information is man’s only need or man’s dominant need. 
Factualization forgets the pressing needs fulfilled by symboliza- 
tion, verbalization, dramatization, and evaluation. It overlooks 
that our desire for facts is a comparatively feeble desire. People 
evince solicitude for facts chiefly in matters pertaining to their 
occupations. Outside of those occupations, facts exert a relatively 
scant appeal. There is not a popular publication on any subject 
or a popular presentation of any kind which fails to illustrate 
how the need for facts recedes before the need for entertainment, 
thrills, inspiration, or consolation. 

The preconception that a religious statement is necessarily 
discredited if it falls short of conveying facts and necessarily 
potent if it does convey facts is itself out of line with facts. 
Where men crave stimulation, sustenance, and comfort, factual 
correctness is not always an asset nor is factual incorrectness 
always a liability. No drawback mars a Shakespearian drama 


long to affirm the Divine personality but also by the questioner’s own solic- 
itude in the matter. When the word “personality” is used not dramatist- 
ically or evaluatively but designatively, the essential point is missed. There 
is also, by the way, collision with the Jewish compunction about anthropo- 
morphism. 
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if it condones many a deviation from historical or biological 
accuracy, nor does defect beset an art gallery which displays a 
painting of a cherub or an angel or a demon, nor is it a blemish 
in an oratorio simulating a thunderstorm if some of its musical 
strains disregard meteorology. How fragile then the notion that, 
in the sphere of religion, a statement is misleading if it errs as 
regards facts or that it is compelling if it offers solid information! 
Yet such is the supposition underlying factualization whether 
practiced by religion’s defenders or by its assailants. 

The next item on our list is social control. The social controls 
exercized by religion are familiar. We need only supplement 
that these controls utilize not only doctrines, rituals, and evalu- 
ations and, of course, institutions (which fall outside of our 
present theme) but also dramatizations. An example is the stern 
and punitive God or the worm that never dieth or the fire that 
is not quenched (Isa. 66.24, Mark 9.48). 

Similarly the beneficence attending religion, in some of its 
phases, foliates not only into acts and ideals of charity and social 
welfare and not only into deeds and teachings of kindliness and 
forbearance but also into the dramatizations of God as the 
Heavenly Father, the Shepherd Who tendeth His flock, the 
Savior, the Helper, the Redeemer, the Friend. We might add, 
to the instances of dramatized beneficence, the vision of a blissful 
hereafter which is to guerdon life’s toils." Conspicuous as a 
token of beneficence is intercessory prayer. Devout prayer in 
behalf of another unequivocally manifests love. 

As for missionarization, this takes place, in a way, whenever 
rationalizations are adduced to convert the listener to the view 
of the speaker. We must nonetheless allow for deliberate, avowed, 
and systematic endeavors at persuading individuals to abandon 
one allegiance or set of ideas and to substitute another. We 
employ the word ‘‘missionarization” rather than ‘‘proselytism”’ 
because the former encompasses not only the movement from 


« This must not be confused with the role of that doctrine in psychical 
research or in philosophical discussions about the life to come. The question 
of a hereafter can be subjected to factual scientific study like the question 
of the canaJs on Mars. But such inquiry must be sharply differentiated from 
the use of the idea in religious edification and devotion. 
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one group to another but also the creation or the revival of 
loyalty within the group to which the prospect already be- 
longs.” 

Finally, we consider religious art, such as sculpture, painting, 
music, poetry, pageantry, architecture, and esthetic ritual. 
Moments of artistic exaltation can figure among the moments of 
precious serenity that shine amid life’s encircling gloom. How 
prominent that quality among the ways in which art ministers 
to religion! 

May not art also reside in the aforementioned dramatizations? 
Then would those hallowed dramatizations of life’s deliverances 
themselves amount to deliverances. And may not art further 
include human beneficence — an art of human relationships? 
“The beauty of holiness’? would then constitute beauty in a 
literal sense. 


II. THE INVESTIGATOR 


Having concerned ourselves with the activities of the psycholog- 
ical subject, participant, or agent, let us now look at those of the 
investigator. These can be divided into 1.) Observation and 
2). Explanation. 

To discern some of the phenomena listed above demands 
little acumen. Rituals, doctrines, controversy, social control, 
missionarization, and religious art count as every day events. 
More searching is the scrutiny required to detect verbalization, 
dramatization, evaluation, rationalization, factualization and 


1% Among Jews, conversion usually denotes changing from one religious 
affiliation. to another. Among Christians, the word more commonly refers 
to loyalty within the group itself. Psychologically, missionarizing seems 
modeled upon the transactions of commerce and seems to promise a quid 
pro quo. The missionary achieves an accession to his group and the kudos 
of having acquired the accession. The convert gains the friendship of the 
missionarizing individual or association and, in addition, the emotional sat- 
isfactions conferred by the group symbols. 

13 Between observation and explanation, there is no sharp line of demarca- 
tion. Observation is but the initial stage of a process whereof explanation 
is the later stage. This has been treated by John Dewy in Logic, The Theorv 
of Inquiry, New York, 1938. See ‘‘Observation”’ in index. 
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the symbolistic capacity of doctrines. Both types, for our present 
purpose, occupy the area of observation. 

Explanation appears in much that has already been presented. 
Without some explanation, it proved impossible to expound 
dramatization, evaluation, rationalization, and factualization. 
Explanation entails the discovery of wider phenomena whereof 
the matter observed is but a phase, the wider being the more 
frequent and hence the more readily understood and controlled. 
Thus symbolization, together with its sub-forms, verbalization 
and dramatization, can be explained as specimens of association 
of ideas. The association involves, of course, not only ideas but 
also the affective states fused with ideas. The various urges or 
drives envisaged in modern psychology must also be taken into 
account, especially if we would comprehend evaluation and the 
several derivatives of evaluation. The psychology of religion 
differs from psychology in general only as regards the situations 
pondered. It is merely that province of psychology which focuses 
attention on situations for which the term ‘‘religious’’ chances 
to be the appellative. 

We are, for instance, acquainted with the urge of the Ego. 
The Ego urge obtrudes itself in the desire for approbation, in 
the pleasure at being admired, in the chagrin at being dis- 
paraged, and in the exasperation at being ignored or disdained. 
Undoubtedly this urge haunts religion. It surely animates: our 
evaluations. It instigates perhaps all of our controversies. Its 
buffetings intensify the dark background of the experiences which 
project the affirmation of God. Its resentments generate the 

doctrines of Divine punishment and other harsh forms of 
religio-social control. 

Nor is the world of religion void of the aggressiveness born 
of frustration nor of displaced aggressiveness as elucidated by 
some noted authorities.™ 


4 Frustration and Aggression by John Dollard and others, published for 
the Institute of Human Relations by Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1939. See also Smiley Blanton and Margaret Blanton, For Stutterers, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1936, p. 54. Perhaps we should mention in this context 
the phenomenon of wishful thinking so widely prevalent in human affairs. 
The Yiddisch writer, Sholom Aleichem, tells of an aged Rabbi who, while the 
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Alongside of the urge of the Ego, our psyché harbors the urge 
to cooperate.'s This proclivity ramifies into good will, helpfulness, 
and love. We glimpsed the cooperative urge when we dwelt 
upon the religious role of beneficence and recalled not only acts 
of charity and social welfare but also the delineation of God as 
a Father, a Friend, a Savior, a Helper. We commented on the 
beneficence which prompts intercessory prayer and which wel- 
comes allusions to a felicitous hereafter. 

Cooperation can be so gratifying as to elicit superlative 
evaluations: ‘‘The greatest of these is love,” ‘“Thy love it is my 
heart desires.”’ In that mingling of adversity and triumph which 
inspires the devotional import of the word ‘‘God,”’ the triumph 
of blessed human relationships can rank supreme. The realization 
that ‘‘God is love’ can tower as the greatest of all discoveries. 

Among the drives governing human affairs is that of sex. 
Does sex reappear in religion? We must remind ourselves that 
we are now not evaluating but explaining. Whether the sexual 
ingredient exalts religion or degrades it, the investigator does 
not ask. Sex, like everything else in the world, is adjudged noble 
by some and ignoble by others. For the investigator, the question 
shapes itself merely: ‘‘Does or does not sex account for any 
religious manifestations?” Weighty reasons exist for an affirma- 
tive answer. We need think only of circumcision or of the rites 
of puberty or marriage or of the Book of Canticles. In certain 
hymns, the element of sex wears but a thin disguise.*® Wherever 
supplications or rituals, amid strong accessions of feeling, ac- 
centuate submission and self-subordination, reactions akin to 
those of sex can reasonably be surmised. 


town was ablaze, felt certain that God would not permit the fire to reach the 
holy synagogue and the sacred scrolls. A few minutes later, the synagogue 
went up in flames. (Kasrielevker Nisrofim, in Alle Werk Vun Sholom Aleichem, 
New York, 1919, Vol. 13, pp. 22, 23). 

3 The counterpoise to the Darwinian teaching about the struggle for 
existence appears in such literature as Drummond’s Ascent of Man (1894), 
John Fiske’s Through Nature to God (1899), Peter Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid 
as a Factor in Evolution (1915), and Nasmyth’s Social Progress and the Darwin- 
ian Theory (1916). 

6 Examples are: ‘‘Blessed submission, Jesus is mine, O what a foretaste 
of rapture Divine,” “Leaning on my Savior’s breast,” and the like. 
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The urge of the Ego, the urge to cooperate, and the sex 
urge represent ordinary psychological happenings. But the 
psychology of religion does not restrict itself to the ordinary. 
It also invokes ‘‘depth psychology,” chiefly psychoanalysis. 

We procure an example of depth psychology in the thesis 
that the responses of infancy and early childhood sometimes 
continue, little transmuted, into adult life. The attitude of the 
devout toward the Heavenly Father has impressed some psy- 
chologists as the persistence of the child’s attitude toward its 
parents, with its trust, its reliance, and its sense of security. 
These feelings of trust, reliance, and security, sunk in the matrix 
of life’s tragedies and difficulties, nourish the devotional (as 
distinguished from the theological) meaning of the word ‘‘God.” 
Unmistakable strands of child-parent attachment can further be 
traced in the Jewish punctiliousness about reciting the Kaddish 
as also in the wide spread inclination to adhere to rituals which 
one’s parents were wont to emphasize. Conformity in religion is 
conjectured to stem from habits of filial affection, while tensions 
between parent and child are suspected of predisposing to non- 
conformity, neologism, and protest. As differentiated from the 
rationalizations, the real reasons for a person’s acceptance or 
rejection of a given doctrine can lurk in the pleasantness or 
the unpleasantness of the human contacts associated with 
that doctrine — which holds likewise of rituals, verbalizations, 
dramatizations, and, more or less, the entire remainder of our 
list. 

Subtler penchants such as that of masochism or of the 
Oedipus complex have also been imputed to the religious domain. 
That self-punitive impulsions of a masochistic hue break forth 
in many forms of penance such as fasting, flagellation, isolation 
and perhaps even in the tedium of lengthy religious services 
will hardly sound incredible.’ 

Nor does the list of explanatory factors omit reference to 


7 On the incidence of the Oedipus complex in religion, The Psychological 
Bulletin, Dec. 1926, p. 701; Dec. 1928, p. 70t; May 1933, p. 327. Literature 
on the Oedipus complex in Judaism is summarized in the article, ‘‘The Psycho- 
analyticat Study of Judaism,” HUCA, VIII-IX, (1931-32), pp. 636-699 and 
infra pp. 223-250. 
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obsession and compulsions such as characterize certain neu- 
roses.78 

If, mindful of another school of psychology, we reckon with 
the “inferiority complex,” it may be suggested that the inferior- 
ity complex operates among the reverses redemption from 
which imparts to the word ‘‘God”’ its devotional connotation. 
Exponents of the inferiority complex would probably ascribe 
to its workings some well known religious pretensions, conten- 
tions, and dissentions which a different school of psychology 
would ascribe to the aggression fathered by frustration. 

To the psychology of religion, everything which emancipates 
the individual from anxiety and conflict can be classed as ger- 
mane. We need not countenance the facile formula that religion 
consoles or that it edifies. Religion does not console and does 
not edify. What happens is that countless forces — biological, 
social, psychological — encircle and interpenetrate the individual 
in such manner that consolation or edification is the outcome. 
Religion is not the cause but the consequence. The causes lie 
diffused throughout the universe, a universe of endless malad- 
justment and adjustment, of victory amid defeat. Such of 
these factors as impinge directly or almost directly upon the 
individual furnish the data for religio-psychological study. 

We must conclude, as we began, with caution against con- 
fusing the psychological subject and the psychological investiga- 
tor. No one mistakes the act of eating for research in dietetics, 
even though dietitians, like the rest of us, eat in order to survive. 
The domain of psychology is less fortunate. Confusions here are 
incessant and disturbing. 

Objection, for example, will be raised to what has been said 
about dramatization. It will be insisted that the worshiper 
testifies: ‘‘God is my Heavenly Father.’’ He does not profess: 
“By affirming the Fatherhood of God, I dramatize and evaluate 
the salutary features of an otherwise forbidding experience.”’ 
Of course, the worshiper does not thus express himself, any more 


18 Theodor Reik, ‘‘Dogma und Zwangsidee,’’ Imago 1927, 13, 247-382 
and ‘“Endphasen des Religioesen und des Zwangneurotischen Glaubens,”’ 
Imago, 1930, 23-38. 
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than a sucking infant announces: ‘I am now ingesting vitamins.” 
Grasping the complexities of dramatization is the work of the 
psychological researcher, not that of the psychological subject. 
Dramatization which is what the psychological subject performs 
is what the psychological investigator observes and explains. 
Performing is one thing. The study of the performance is a 
totally different thing. 

The religious dramatizations mentioned here must, of course, 
be distinguished from the dramatizations of science treated 
supra p. 208. It will be recalled that the difference lies not only 
in the happenings dramatized but also in the merger with 
evaluation — absent from the scientific, present in the religious. 

Sometimes the confusion moves in reverse. Not only is the 
dramatizer mistaken for an investigator; the investigator often 
misunderstands himself and is misunderstood by others to be an 
evaluator. Thus the investigator may have to face the charge 
of attacking theology when he alleges that theology subsists 
on factualization or when he records that the meaning of ‘‘God”’ 
in disputation is not identical with the word’s meaning in prayer. 
The truth is that any psychologist who fashions a statement 
either with deprecatory intent or with laudatory intent falls, 
ipso facto, out of the role of investigator and into that of the 
psychological subject. Investigation consists of fact finding and 
fact interpreting, and these are not the same as praising or 
condemning. We have adverted to the qualms surrounding sex. 
Some writers expound the sexual side of religion in a trans- 
parently anti-religious manner.'? Plainly, these writers have, 
for the time being, transformed themselves into subjects of 
psychological research and have ceased, for the time being, to 
render observation and explanation. The process of observing 
and explaining is not the process of divulging one’s likes or one’s 
dislikes. 


Concerning the literature which we are now to examine, we 


19 Examples are: H. C. Darlington, ‘Ceremonial Behavior With Respect 
to Houses and House Building,” Psychoanalytic Review, 1931, 18, 23-26. 
T. Schroeder, ‘Guilt and Inferiority as Creator of Religious Experience,” 
ibid. 1929, 16, 46-53, and ‘‘The Psychoanalytic Approach to Religious Ex- 
perience,” zbid. 1929, 16, 361-376. 
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shall inquire: What facts does this literature assemble? For 
those facts, what are the attempted interpretations? Does this 
literature cling to observation and explanation or does it, like 
other literature on the psychology of religion, divagate into the 
activities of the psychological subject? 


PART TWO: SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 


We place in the appendix to this article (p. 271) the list of 
writings covered in this survey. Each publication is there as- 
signed a number by which, for the sake of convenience, it is to 
be designated throughout this inquiry. 

Distinctly the greater part of this literature chances to be 
the product of authors whose approach is that of psychoanalysis; 
while, within these psychoanalytic presentations, the Oedipus 
complex, which figured so conspicuously in our earlier study, 
again plays the dominant role.”° Resolved into its components, 
the Oedipus complex includes: 


1. The sexual longing of the son for the mother. 

2. The attendant hostility of the son toward the father. 
3. The reciprocal hostility of the father toward the son. 
4. Reconciliation between father and son. 


We take up each of these elements in turn and record the use 
to which each is put by our writers in the treatment of various 
Jewish legends, beliefs, and rituals. Our undertaking, at this 
stage, is purely that of reporting. Later we shall raise the ques- 
tion of our own assent or objection. 


[. THE Son’s LONGING For THE MoTHER 


We are told that a garden, such as Eden, can symbolize one’s 
mother.2? The same is asserted of that pleasure giving object, 
an apple,” and likewise of cultivated soil.2* It is maintained 


20 No. 34, pp. 636-699. % No. 27, pp. 179, 197. 
2 No. 27, pp. 194, 195, 197. The author with his “apple” seems to follow 


the Sunday School version rather than the Biblical text. 
23 No. 27, Pp. 197. 
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that Paradise takes the form of a woman in dreams to this 
day.”4 

Also among the objects that can s.and for the mother is a 
tree such as that whose fruit enticed Eve.*5 ‘‘Fruit’’ often means 
children.*6 

The mother can further be represented by a serpent such as 
Eve’s tempter,?? or the fish that swallowed Jonah,’ or the 
Leviathan,?9 the female of which is, according to Jewish folklore, 
served at the banquet of the saints in the hereafter and is 
brought to mind by the fish eaten on the Sabbath.3¢ 

In the story of Paradise, as elsewhere, the mother — if we 
credit the claims of psychoanalysis — can wear the disguise of 
the wife." It is reported that, in modern psychoanalytic prac- 
tice, a man neurotically equates, with his mother, the woman 
whom he loves. As ‘‘the mother of all the living,’’ Eve would 
naturally be also the mother of Adam.33 The story of Paradise 
is asserted to intimate that, to keep the sons from wanting 
their mothers as their wives, the mother stands in contrast 
to the serpent which changes its skin and becomes rejuvenated. 

Another symbol of the mother is the earth or land.3s The 
individual’s yearning for his mother is expressed in Adam’s 
return to the dust.’6 The reason why implements for cutting 
are to be kept away from the altar (Exod. 20.22, Deut. 27.5)37 


34 Thid. 

5 No. 27, pp. 179, 180, 194, 195. 

20 NO; 27,.Ds,190; 

27 No. 26, p. 3, No. 27, p. 180. 

28 No. 28, p. 50. 

29 No. 28, pp. 49, 92. 

3° No. 28, p. 50. 

3* No. 26, p. 26. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Ibid. 

34 No. 26, pp. 3, 21. This conflicts, of course, with our previous notation 
according to which the mother and the serpent are identified. It further con- 
flicts with a statement by the same author that Eve, whose name Hawwah 
means “‘serpent,’’ must be the same as the serpent (No. 27, p. 194). 

38 No. 27, pp. 179, 197. 

3° No. 26, pp. 26, 197, No. 27, p. 197. 

37 Cf. No. 34, pp. 665, 678, 682. 
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is alleged to lie in the fact that the altar stones are materials of 
earth and that the use of metal upon the altar would accordingly 
bespeak incestuous approach.3* The altar of Abraham is asso- 
ciated with the land of promise,39 and the land becomes, in this 
way, the object of filial attachment.‘° 

It is contended that the Jewish devotion to the mother 
country was a sublimated love for a previously worshiped 
mother goddess. The same writer maintains that, by sublima- 
tion, the sexual interest in the mother goddess became diffused 
over the entire land.4* Another one of our writers reports that 
modern scholars construe Cant. 2.9 ff. as a dialogue between 
a mother goddess and her son-consort.* 

The tabernacle into which the priest would enter and from 
which he would emerge is declared to picture, in some way, the 
maternal body. The mother is also found represented by such 
ritual objects as the much kissed phylacteries.#4 Again, the mother 
is discerned in the triad — father, mother, child — contrived 
by the three-pronged finger arrangement of the Kohenites.45 
The spread of the fingers before the eyes is held to suggest the 
hide and seek which a mother plays with her child.‘ 


38 No. 31, p. 56. 

39 No. 31, p. 57: 

4° No. 31, p. 64. 

4 No. 31, pp. 25, 52, 64. 

# No. 10, p. 310. In default of documentation by the author, we offer 
the following references: Wilhelm Erbt, Die Hebraer, 1906, pp. 196-201; 
Theophile James Meek, ‘‘Canticles and the Tammuz Cult,” Amer. Journ. 
Semit. Languages, 1922, pp. 1-14; The Song of Songs, a Symposium, Phila- 
delphia, 1924, pp. 48-79; ‘‘Babylonian Parallels to the Song of Songs,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1924, pp. 245-252; Carl Gebhart, Das Lied der 
Lieder, Berlin, 1931, p. 11; Wilfred H. Schoff, The Song of Songs, a Sym- 
posium, pp. 80-120; E. Ebeling, “Das Hohelied im Lichte der Assyriolo- 
gischen Forschungen,”’ ZDMG, 1924, 78, pp. LXVIII ff.; Wilhelm Wettekindt, 
Das Hohelied und seine Beziehungen zum Istarkult, 1925; Leroy Watterman, 
“The Role of Solomon in the Song of Songs,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
1925, pp. 171-187. 
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The numerous symbols of birth appearing in Jewish folklore 
and ritual are said to substantiate those interpretations. A 
birth significance is seen in the detachment of the fruit from the 
tree of Paradise;47 a child, we again recall, being the ‘“‘fruit”’ 
of the womb. A similar implication is attributed to the expulsion 
from Eden.4® We are also told that birth is symbolized by the 
passage of the flame between the pieces in the Abrahamic 
covenant4? of Gen. 15 and by the opening of and passing through 
various doors.s’° Trumbull’s Threshold Covenant, p. 13, is quoted 
for its association of the threshold with that part of the mother’s 
body through which the child enters the world.s* This, in turn, 
comports with the psychoanalytic identification of room and 
womb.%? The Hebrew Dalet, like the triangular Greek delta, not 
only means door but also implies, according to this writer, the 
female pudendum.‘3 The Ashera, with its voulptuous accompani- 
ments, is declared to have been originally a pair of posts sur- 
mounted, door fashion, by a lintel.54 

Attention is directed to the importance of thresholds in the 
ancient Canaanitish custom of sacrificing children at the thresh- 
olds or at the laying of foundations or in choosing the door of 
the tent of meeting as the place for burnt offerings.5s With the 
threshold is likewise associated circumcision. Our writer suspects 
a parallel between the sacrifice at the threshold of the sanctuary 
and circumcision as a sacrifice at the threshold of life and, akin 
to that, the sacrifice of the Egyptian first born.5* Another of our 
writers reminds us that there was blood on the doorways of 
Egypt when the Israelites ‘‘went forth.’’57 ‘‘As Moses was saved 
by his circumcision, so was Israel saved, when the Egyptian 


47 No. 27, p. 196. 

48 No. 27, p. 197. 

49 No. 25, p. 455. Cf. No. 34, p. 653. 
5° No. 31, pp. 60, 64. 

st Ibid. The passage could not be located in Trumbull, 
52 No, 31, p. 61. 

583 Ibid. 

54 Ibid. 

55 No. 31, p. 62. 

56 No. 31, p. 63. 

57 No. 5, p. 283. 
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first born were slain, by exhibiting the bloody token of sacri- 
fice.’’58 It is affirmed that the female organ of sex, the physical 
doorway of life, gives meaning ‘‘to all crossings of bourns, 
limits, boundaries, whether in time or in space, and invested 
such passings over with such significance as gives rise to ritual.’’59 
The crossing of the Jordan is specifically mentioned as one of 
those genitally significant transits.® Also instanced is the open- 
ing of the door for Elijah at the ritual of the Passover.™ 

Then there are the various tokens of cohabitation. One of 
our authors agrees with Levy, in Imago V, 19, that the original 
sin is coitus and that the source of death,* according to that 
story, is carnality. A sex symbol is the serpent crawling on his 
stomach and eating dust.®’ The serpent of brass in the ancient 
Temple is asserted to have been originally a god of fertility. 
Apples also, as in Cant. 2.5, betoken carnal longing;% likewise 
the tree. The tree of life, guarded by a serpent, brings to mind 
the myths which tell of a treasure or a beautiful woman guarded 
by a dragon. Eve — again recalling that Hawwah means ser- 
pent — is identified, by this writer, with the serpent, with the 
“apple,” and with the tree.* This writer quotes Trumbull’s 
Threshold Covenant to the effect that, when the story of Paradise 
was originally composed, the sexual intimations of tree, fruit, 
and serpent were still familiar.°* The eating of the forbidden 
fruit implies, to this writer, a harking back to the infant’s sucking 
of its mother’s breast — by no means, according to psycho- 
analysis, an ‘‘innocent’’ and sexless activity.® 


58 No. 31, p. 62. 

59 No. 31, p. 64. 

60 No. 31, p. 60. 

6 Tbid. 

& No. 26, p. 22. Cf. No. 34, pp. 614-619. 

6 No. 27, p. 177. 
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6s No. 27, p. 177. Cf. supra, note 22. 

6 No. 27, pp. 179, 180. 
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One of our authors endorses the view of Rank that appeti- 
tions toward the mother underlie the conflict between Cain 
and Abel.7° It is noted that the very name Cain is akin to the 
word for ‘‘spear,’’ and that, in neurotic phantasies, a spear can 
substitute for a phallus.7" Cain, as a farmer, beats and pounds 
that virgin stuff, the earth. Something similar is imputed to 
Gideon with whom the urge to violate his mother comes to light 
when, in Jud. 6.28, he strikes down the Ashera.” 

Also vested with sexual reminders is the goat?’ in Lev. 16; 
Azazel, the hairy, suggests the pubes. It is pointed out that 
Azazel became identified with one of the fallen angels who 
courted the earthly women in Gen. 6.2. Our writer holds that 
the sin for which the goat was to atone was that of the libido. 
Adduced in evidence of this are the chapters on sex taboos which 
closely follow upon the chapter in which Azazel is mentioned.75 
This writer detects a similar import in the red string fastened 
to the goat’s horns (Yoma IV,2), red being the color of sin, 
especially that of lasciviousness.”° He claims that the sins to be 
expiated by means of the scapegoat are sins of sex also according 
to Yoma VI, 4 and according to Rashi on Yoma 39A.77 The 
cock, as Kapparah fowl, by which the goat was superseded,’ 
is reported to figure as a sex symbol in the dreams of neurotics 
and, in various parts of the world, to signify the procreating 
male.79 


70 No. 15, p. 310. 

™ No. 31, p. 56. 

72 No. 27, p. 199. 

73 No. 24, p. 339. 

74 No. 24, p. 341. 

7s The author might also have cited the sex regulations in Chap. 15 which 
immediately precedes that in which Azazel is mentioned; as well as the sex 
taboos in Chap. 18 which follows the chapter containing reference to the 
Se‘irim (Lev. 17.17). 
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One of our writers calls attention to Echa Rabbati I,15 and 
to Ber. 56 B, lines 11 and 13, which interpret, in terms of incestu- 
ous longings, the dream about giving oil to olive trees and the 
dream in which the dreamer’s two eyes kiss one another.*° 
Ber. 56 B (line 15) finds sexual allusions also in the dream about 
entering the shade of a myrtle* and in the dream (line 17) about 
the escaping doves.* Here a Jewish source becomes not merely 
the object of psychoanalytic study: the source itself propounds 
ideas of a psychoanalytic hue. 

Also freighted with sexual implications are such ritual ob- 
jects as prayer shawl and phylacteries.*’ We are assured that 
these have borne a sexual significance in the dreams and phanta- 
sies of psychiatric patients. It is recalled that Hos. 2.22, in 
connection with the phylacteries, involves the word “‘know’’ 
with its familar sexual connotations.* 

A genital meaning is also perceived in the three-fold winding 
of the phylacteries and in the bride’s three-fold circumambula- 
tion of the groom at weddings, as well as in the three-pronged 
finger spread of the Kohenites.** Feldman quotes Zoller’s 
‘‘Alphabetstudien” to the effect that the letter v, simulated by 
the Kohenites, signifies not only tooth but also organ of sex.* 
In connection with the priestly blessing no less than in connec- 
tion with the phylacteries, considerable discussion is bestowed 


80'No. 4, p. 117. 

8 On the sexual significance of the myrtle, something is said by Lauter- 
bach, HUCA, 1940, p. 397. 

8 There are recorded, on Ber. 56B, still other dreams with sexual inter- 
pretations. The dream, Ber. 56B (line 17), about removing a shell from an 
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the shadows, one above and one beneath the dreamer. In the dream which 
the Talmud interprets as alluding to unnatural sex practices, Tuna means 
not ‘‘branch” but ‘“‘shadow.” 
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upon the sexual meanings of “‘finger” and of “hand.” Among 
other things, it is noted that, in some circles, the finger serves 
to convey jocular sexual allusions.* 

Apropos the Kohenitic removal of the shoes, our author 
tells of a patient who was obsessed with the impulsion to polish 
the shoes of his father.8* In this case, analysis showed ‘‘a con- 
densed expression”’ of the longing for the sexual possession of 
the mother. This writer insists that the shoe sometimes betokens 
the male organ of sex and sometimes that of the female —a 
conclusion which he sees confirmed by the clinical findings in 
the case of a patient whose phobia related to putting on shoes 
and going into the street. The command not to look at the func- 
tioning Kohenites is connected, by this author, with the inhibi- 
tion about peering at the coitus of one’s parents, lest the mother 
become the object of incestuous desire.*® Our author under- 
stands the priestly blessing to express the demand that the 
incestuous yearnings for one’s mother be abjured.*° The purport 
is that the blessing reaches only him who forsakes the incestuous 
deed figuring in the primeval sin.” 


II. THE Son’s Hostitiry TOWARD THE FATHER 


Alongside of the son’s incestuous desire for his mother, the 
Oedipus complex includes the hostility of the son toward his 
father. Much of our material follows the Freudian supposition 
that, in some primitive horde, the sons murdered the father in 
order to obtain access to the women, and then cannibalistically 
devoured the father, expecting thus to absorb into themselves 
his admired and dreaded prowess.% The hostility of the son 
toward his parent is reported not merely as a phenomenon of 
the clinic. One of our writers holds that children exemplify the 
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rebellious substitution of themselves for those in power when 
they play ‘‘father and mother.’’%3 

Roheim traces the consciousness of the son’s hostility to his 
father in the story of the Fall of Man and in similar legends from 
other folklores.% He cites, for instance, a certain Pangwe story 
which views cohabitation as the sinful act of putting one’s self 
in the place of God. If Eve is but a mask for Adam’s mother,?? 
Adam’s relations with Eve would imply a victorious battle 
fought by Adam against his father, the Deity.°* Roheim apprises 
us here that, in certain neurotic conditions, disturbed potency 
causes the patient to struggle against ‘imaginary antagonists, 
policemen, soldiers, mythical beings, monsters, school teachers, 
friends etc. before he can have access to a woman.’ As in other 
myths in which the hero must combat a serpent or a dragon 
before he obtains the beautiful maiden,9» Adam has to resist 
Yahweh, the serpent-shaped god of fertility, to win the right 
to the apple, to the tree, to fertility, to Eve.*°° The story of 
Paradise is thus construed to mean that, as in various non- 
Hebraic myths, Yahweh is the father and Adam the son, that 
disobedience to the father appears in sexual maturation and 
desire,*** and that the son’s uprising against the father consti- 
tutes the Fall of Man.'” Referring to the serpent of Paradise, 
the fish of Jonah, the Leviathan of the Jewish hereafter, and the 
fish of the Sabbath dietary, Roheim connects these dragon 
myths with the aggressions and anxieties attendant upon the 
relationship between the infant and its mother.*% 

Hostility of the son toward the father is discovered also in 
the story of Cain and Abel.? Abel whom Cain slew is, in psycho- 
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analytic parlance, a father-substitute. The same insurgent 
tendency, characterizing the Jews as a group,’® if not mankind 
as a whole, is descried by Isaac-Edersheim in the story of the 
Tower of Babel.' It is maintained, by another of our writers, 
that the Berit ben Habetarim, in Gen. 15, portrays the neurotic 
dread of being torn to pieces or eviscerated ‘‘as the talion repre- 
sentation of the subject’s own destructive desires.”’?% 

In No. 12, pp. 64, 160, 161, Freud advances the thesis that 
the primeval slaying of the father was repeated in the slaying 
of Moses. For the supposition that Moses was murdered, Freud 
claims support in the researches of Sellin and in the intuitions 
of Goethe. 

According to Roheim, ‘‘the opener of the womb”’ in Exod. 13 
and elsewhere is one who is predisposed to kill his father and to 
commit incest.’% A similar import is traced by Isaac-Edersheim 
in the prophetic denunciation of the Jews as stiff-necked.*”9 

Rebellion of the son against the father is, according to one 
of our authors, presupposed in the law, Ex. 20.22 and Deut. 27.5, 
against the use of an iron implement in the construction of the 
altar. This author interprets recourse to such implement as 
detracting from the glory of the father by indicating easy access 
to the earth-material, that is, to the mother.??° Isaac-Edersheim, 
like various earlier writers of the psychoanalytic group, attaches 
a similar implication to the practice of offering sacrifices.™ 
This writer adopts the theory that the meal which followed the 
sacrifice of the totem animal simulated the primitive devouring 
of the father, just as the sacrifice itself furnished a replica of the 
murder.™? Roheim, also echoing Freud, regards the slaughter 
of the bull or ram as a repetition of the patricide and simul- 
taneously its expiation.*3 Feldman, assigning an analogous im- 
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port to the taboo against pronouncing the Divine Name,™ 
agrees with Reik that uttering a name was supposed to exert 
a sinister power over its bearer. ‘‘Nomen est omen.’’"5 

According to Isaac-Edersheim, the uprising of the son against 
his sire and of man against God is typified by the Messiah. This 
writer holds that the act of annointing derives from the notion 
that one absorbs the power of the totem by taking, into or upon 
one’s body, some part of the totem’s body — in this instance, 
a touch of its fat;° the totem being meanwhile identified with 
the deity who is, in turn, identified with one’s father."7 
Anointing thus signifies the rebellious and aggressive appro- 
priation of the father-deity’s prerogatives. The Messiah, the 
anointed, usurps the Deity’s place. 

The Messiah impersonates, in addition, says Feldman, the 
first born, ‘‘the opener of the womb’”’ who, when it came to 
doing away with the father, ‘‘must have been the ringleader.’’" 
This view is favored also by Isaac-Edersheim.**? Isaac-Edersheim 
regards the Messiah as the duplicate of the son who initiated the 
insurrection against the totem, against the father, against the 
god; somewhat like Siegfried who bathes in the blood of the 
dragon which he slew or like Achilles who becomes invulnerable 
by immersion in a sacred fountain. The son who eliminates the 
father is thus a familiar mythological figure.%° Variously dis- 
guised, he appears in stories such as those of Zeus, Osiris, Oedipus, 
Parsifal. Isaac-Edersheim agrees with Reik’” that Jesus plays 
this role in the theology of Paul, and Ernest Jones subscribes to 
a similar conclusion.’ 
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Patricidal impulsions are detected also in the rite of the 
Aaronides. Feldman, endorsing Reik, maintains that the Aaron- 
ide benediction, like the scene at Mt. Sinai, which these writers 
assume it repeats, signalizes the repression of the urge to hate 
the father and to kill him.3 The handwashing of the Aaronides, 
pronounced akin to the handwashing which accompanies neurotic 
obsessions,”4 is held to symbolize the wish to become free of 
patricidal desires.'?8 The same applies to the Kohenitic abstinence 
from wine, just prior to functioning, wine betokening blood, 
hence the blood of the slain parent."*6 Concerning the rule inhibit- 
ing the Kohenites from stepping on the threshold, Roheim joins 
Reik in the theory that stepping on the threshold betrays 
hostility toward the occupant of the abode.”? Bearing in mind 
that, by certain displacements, the Kohenites become God 
Himself, the prohibition about looking at the Kohenites links 
with the thought that to look at someone means to overpower 
him.?§ The forming of the Divine Name by means of the fingers 
is a further step in the process of abandoning the use of the 
Divine Name altogether, with all the domination over the name’s 
bearer that such use implies.'29 It is even suggested that ‘‘the 
tune in the blessing might be a reminiscence of the last growling 
of the ‘Urvater.’ ’’3° 

Phylacteries and prayer shawl are asserted to bear a like 
significance. Feldman seconds the views of Abraham, of Reik, 
and of Langer that, by means of the phylacteries, the worshipers 
identify themselves with the primeval totem animal which is, in 
turn, the replica of the slain parent.%* Feldman maintains that 
the swaying in prayer, while wearing phylacteries and prayer 
shawl, simulated the totem in a manner analogous to the imita- 
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tions of the totem in the dances of savages."3? A further symbol 
of such identification is the winding of the phylacteries in such 
a way as to form the name of the Deity.*33 The kisses imprinted 
on phylacteries, prayer shawl, and Mezuzah are presumed, by 
another of our writers, to reproduce the cannibalistic act by which, 
according to psychoanalysis, the patricide was followed." 

Hostility toward the father is likewise glimpsed in the pas- 
sage, Ber. 56 B (line 19), which treats the dream and the inter- 
pretation of the dream involving Cappadocia." 

Observing that, in the dreams of a certain neurotic, a cock 
indicated a conflict between the patient and his father, Roheim 
reads a similar conflict in the ritual of the Kapparah as well as 
in that of its predecessor, the scapegoat.%° 

Opposition to the father is detected also in the legend of the 
Wandering Jew. Though conceding that Ahasuerus may be a 
personification like Uncle Sam, John Bull, and the like, Isaac- 
Edersheim insists, nonetheless, that the subject is highly com- 
plicated.37 This author sees, in the Wandering Jew, a displace- 
ment of the feelings of hate and aggression directed by the Jews 
against their God."38 In Ahasuerus, the Jewish Father-God, re- 
jected by His children, goes wandering like Cain, the eternal 
rebel and murderer."39 

Isaac-Edersheim is impressed by the demonstrations of hostil- 
ity toward the father in the legends of the Golem. The Golem, 
according to this author, divulges a mediaeval Jewish antipathy 
to the Most High. The Golem signifies belligerence against 
God on the part of R. Loew and thus on the part of the entire 
Jewish community for which R. Loew is spokesman. 

R. Loew is asserted by Isaac-Edersheim to exemplify the 
urge to stand on a level with God by performing an act of crea- 
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tion. As God made a man out of earth, R. Loew also makes a 
man out of earth." The elements used by R. Loew resemble the 
elements which compose man according to the interpretation of 
Ps. 139.16 in San. 38AB and according to Pirke de R. Eliezer, 
XI. The Golem is the servant of R. Loew as Adam, Abraham, 
Moses, Job, and the prophets were servants of the Deity.™4 

Again the Golem, in some respects, becomes identified with 
R. Loew himself. The Golem is the material man as R. Loew is 
the spiritual man.™s The Golem is, in other words, R. Loew’s 
own split-off personality and the eject of R. Loew’s repressed 
wishes. In this aspect, the Golem resembles the gigantic 
Adam described in Hag. 12A (lines 4, 8) and in San. 38B (lines 
18, 20), the Golem returning, like Adam, to its natal earth."47 
This gigantic Adam was originally endowed with supernatural 
powers which he lost because of his contumacy. It is hinted that 
R. Loew’s status was similar. The Golem, violating the Sabbath, 
becomes the projection of R. Loew’s own concealed rebellious- 
ness, while the Golem’s attack on the Jews betrays R. Loew’s 
covert enmity toward his own people.'48 

Along with all of this, our author finds that the Golem 
stands for God.“49 God Himself is ridiculed and degraded in the 
Golem’s clumsiness, dulness, and servility. The reduction of the 
awe-inspiring Deity to clay is a fitting rebuke for Him Who 
made man so frail and so fallible.1s° 
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Tensions patterning the same hostility, we are told, also beset 
the life of the Jewish community. One of our writers suspects 
that ‘even within the older Jewish communities, before the 
day of the modern Rabbi, there was sufficient proof of the 
readiness of the congregant to choose for leadership the man 
who would not be too well invested with uncontrollable author- 
ity’’ —a reminiscence explained by this writer as an Oedipus 
involvement.'' Filial animosity is spied also in the antagonism 
leveled at its minister by the modern Reform congregation." 
The writer instances the resentment felt because the Rabbi 
calls for discipline. Some parishioners suffer, in the religious 
leader, a reminder of their Orthodox and poverty stricken 
childhood the memory of which they desire to escape.'3 This 
author adds that the waning of the father image from the popular 
idea of God increases this resistance. The writer then refers to a 
certain Rabbi who, because of his abhorrence for his father, 
proved unable to carry on his work."4 


Ill. Tue Fatuer’s Hostitiry TOWARD THE SON 


Among the tokens of the father’s antagonism toward the son, 
one of our writers places the prohibition against eating the 
Paradisial fruit. This he construes as a paternal act of restric- 
tion,™5 displayed likewise in the role of the serpent.’ By casting 
its skin, the serpent achieves self-rejuvenation, a quality which 
one’s mother lacks; she grows older and not younger and may 
therefore nbt become one’s wife. Another one of our authors 
glimpses the restraining punitive father in the prayer shawl 
and the phylacteries;57 while another perceives him in the 


lameness came to him in retribution not for the censure but for that censure 
in addition to the act of prostrating himself by way of illustrating how one 
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benediction of the Aaronides; ‘‘the father, with his fiery and 
fearful eyes, deters and overawes the youth about to turn 
against him.’’58 Paternal restraint is also sensed in the ordinance 
forbidding the Aaronides to step on the threshold of the syna- 
gogue:59 while, of like import, according to Isaac-Edersheim, 
is the Wandering Jew, a disguise for the Eternal God, the de- 
graded but never completely eliminated predecessor and op- 
ponent of Christ." 


A. CASTRATION 


Extensively does this literature recognize symbols of castration, 
the barrier reared by the older generation against the incestuous 
proclivities of the younger. Approval is accorded Reik’s view, 
in ‘Das Kainzeichen” (Imago V, 41), that circumcision is castra- 
tion in an attenuated form. To Westermark’s critique of these 
suppositions, Roheim rejoins that circumcision arises when the 
latent tendency to castrate is counteracted by tendencies of an 
opposite nature.?* As confirmation, Roheim cites the castration 
anxieties which, he says, accompany all ceremonies of initia- 
tion.**} Roheim reports that, among the Pitjentara, both initiates 
and participants tend to dream, prior to the initiation rites, 
that their organs of sex have been removed."4 Further evidence 


58 No. 10, p. 320. 
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is adduced from a modern clinical observation that, with Jewish 
patients, an unconscious symbol of castration attaches to their 
state of being circumcised.'s ‘“‘The acceptance of castration in 
order to demonstrate the giving up of incest” is Feldman’s 
account of the circumcision depicted in Josh. 5.1% Cognate to 
this is the idea of Roheim that, when Gideon, in striking down 
the Ashera, symbolically violates his mother, the tree reminds 
him of the oak of Mamre where Abraham, shortly after his 
circumcision, sat convalescing.*®7 

A kindred implication is acribed to the linen breeches worn 
by the priests.%* Only the castrated, desexualized male may 
enter the Holy of Holies, such entrance being tantamount to 
the incestuous act of entering the Great Mother. Likewise a 
symbol of castration is the requirement that the priest be ritually 
pure.*?° 

Castration is further linked with the observance of Yom 
Kippur.*7" Reconciliation with the father is achieved through 
a self-emasculation such as would preclude infringement upon 
the father’s sexual privileges. 

Castration is predicated also of the removal of the shoes by 
the officiating Kohenites.‘” It is argued that removal of the shoes 
bespeaks castration because such removal implies submission. 
Sandor Feldman, who expounds this theory, holds that, in the 
Halizah ceremony, the sister-in-law symbolically castrates the 
brother-in-law.73 Hence, according to this author, the Kohenitic 
shoe removal means that castration has been accepted and 
incestuous desires renounced."”4 
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In the opinion of one of our authors, castration is represented 
by the fifteenth century practice of shearing off the hair of the 
boy at his Bar Mizwah.'’5 This comports with Barahal’s inter- 
pretation of the hair shearing at the marriage of the Jewish 
woman.'”® The explanation that the wife is to be rendered un- 
attractive to other men is pronounced a rationalization. The real 
reason, thinks Barahal, is the husband’s fear of homosexuality 
and his consequent need of intensifying his wife’s femininity by 
recourse to that castration symbol. 

The reverse of castration is surmised in the ritualistic cov- 
ering of the head. Says Eder, discussing this requirement, “‘A 
castrated man may not appear before his associates or his elders 
or his God.’’?77 


B. THE FATHER IMAGE 


Also operative here is the father. image. Thus one of our writers 
detects, in the prayer shawl and the phylacteries, mother identi- 
fications and also father identifications.178 This author contends 
that, as superstition wanes and phylacteries no longer convey 
the father image and no longer effectuate the presence of God, 
they cease to fulfill their purpose; the result being neuroses as 
the only way out of tensions due to feelings of guilt and cravings 
for punishment.!79 

Sandor Feldman surmises that, in the Kohenite blessing, the 
priests become identical with God and the congregation identified 
both with God and with the priests."8° We have already noticed 
how this author finds God duplicated in the Kohenitic arrange- 
ment of the fingers."® The fingers resemble the lattice in Cant. 2.9 
through which the lover, who is God, can look with a frightening 
gaze.’ This author asserts that the finger-spread of the Aaron- 
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ides can denote not only the paternal eyes but also the paternal 
organ of sex.783 

According to another of our authors, a surrogate for one’s 
father is the modern Rabbi. The minister is ‘‘to his congregation 
the personification of the father image....... largely concerned 
with moral values and taboos.’’"*4 This writer claims that, ac- 
cording to Reform Jewish theology, the Rabbi functions either 
as a prophet or as a priest but that, as a priest, he gains readier 
acceptance.'8 With modern conditions blurring the father image 
in the popular conception of God, that image attaches to the 
Rabbi more and more; just as, in Christian theology, Jesus 
moves into the foreground while God, the Father, recedes.'® 


C. THE SUPER-EGO 


Another psychoanalytic concept’ invoked here is that of the 
Super-Ego. ‘‘Super-Ego’’ means approximately the same as 
“conscience.’’ According to psychoanalysis, conscience is a 
psychic deposit remaining from the demands levied upon us 
by our parents and subsequently by society as a whole. 

One of our writers is aware of the Super-Ego in the story of 
Paradise."87 The Super-Ego, he claims, animates the belief there 
enunciated that cohabitation and its consequences are punitive. 
The voice of the Deity in Gen. 3.8 is labeled an “introjected 
father-image and Super-Ego.’’:®8 

Roheim calls initiation ceremonies ‘‘socialized or institutional- 
ized representations of the Oedipus complex, of castration anxiety 
and Super-Ego formation,” a conclusion which he regards as 
validated by clinical observation.'®® Castration anxiety connects 


x83 No. 10, p. 320. The attention of none of our authors has been arrested 
by the passages in Sot. 36B (line 31) where literally a father-image deters 
Joseph from wrong doing, or the passage in Yalkut Shim’oni, 171, on Ex. 3.6 
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the Super-Ego with the rite of circumcision. The Super-Ego is 
also associated, by one of our writers, with phylacteries and 
prayer shawl.'9° 

According to Freud, the entire of Jewish history is permeated 
by a sense of guilt that originated in the killing of Moses which, 
in turn, repeated the killing of the primeval father. This also 
would evince the Super-Ego’s workings. The role of the Super- 
Ego, according to Freud, was vested in Moses, the great man." 
Further thoughts of Freud are that the guilt of having killed 
Moses stimulated the wish phantasy of a Messiah, and that the 
Christian grievance against the Jews is not that the Jews mur- 
dered God but that the Jews refuse to admit the crime (No. 12, 
pp. 161, 162). Freud terminates the volume by confessing 
that this refusal on the part of the Jews calls for additional 
research. 

We are further apprised that the modern Rabbi, insofar as 
he assumes the function of prophet, voices the demands of the 
Super-Ego and its restraints upon the Id.‘ By ‘Id’ is meant 
approximately the automatic reactions of the, organism. This 
writer deems the church (including, of course, the synagogue) 
a group expression of the Super-Ego checking the predatory 
trends of the Id as these are exhibited in capitalism and its 


- , economic warfare." 


D. EXPIATION AND PUNISHMENT 


Acts of punishment or of self-punishment or of vicarious punish- 
ment for the son’s aggressiveness are seen by our writers at various 
points. Roheim maintains that the slaying of the father or, at 
least, the lust by which the slaying was precipitated is the sin 
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for which, in the story of Paradise, death is the penalty. 
Death suggests to Roheim certain clinical types of neurotic 
anxiety concerning death.'» He comments that, in Gen. 3, death 
is represented by the serpent.’* The serpent eats dust as the 
dead, in Babylonian folklore, eat dust. 

The woman’s birth pangs and her desire for the male — in 
the Biblical account, punishments for partaking of the forbidden 
fruit — are, psychoanalytically speaking, vicarious retribution for 
the son’s obtrusiveness.?7 The expulsion from Paradise is ex- 
plained as signifying the punitive character of birth itself; the 
psychoanalysts denominate it the trauma of separation from 
the mother’s body.’ Roheim further interprets the account as 
teaching that growth and sexual maturity are misfortunes. Do 
they not bring the forfeiture of infantile happiness? Manner for 
manner, sexual sin is thus penalized by sexual tribulation.‘ 

Isaac-Edersheim construes the story of Cain to mean that 
Cain is punished with immortality and, attendant upon that 
immortality, the compulsion to wander without end.?°° That the 
sin of Cain is the sin of Oedipus has already been brought to 
our attention.?" 

An expiatory import is attributed also to circumcision and 
to burnt offerings.? How the threshold of the sanctuary where 
sacrifices are offered is equated with the sexual threshold of life 
has already been explicated.?* The psychoanalytic teaching is 
reaffirmed, according to which the sacrifice of the bull or the 
ram dramatizes both the crime and the doom.? Roheim main- 
tains that the priest was permitted to enter the tabernacle 
only after he had expiated the patricide by dying in the guise 
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of the immolated animal. The paschal lamb receives a kindred 
interpretation. A bloody token saved Israel just as the rite of 
circumcision saved Moses.?°5 Expiation is achieved also through 
the scapegoat. The community symbolically tears itself to pieces 
as the scapegoat is torn to pieces. The community thus relieves 
its anxiety about being torn to pieces—an anxiety, we are 
informed, not unfamiliar in modern clinical practice.? 

A double of Cain is the immortal Wandering Jew.?°7 Why 
wandering should be the penalty of murder Isaac-Edersheim 
elucidates for us by reference to the primitive belief that the 
murderer is pursued by demons.?°° This author quotes a legend 
which recites how Buddha conferred a punitive immortality 
upon a rebellious disciple.2°° Other parallels are the Flying 
Dutchman and Judas Iscariot.??° It is pointed out that, as in 
the stories of Zeus, Osiris, Oedipus, and Parsifal, gods may be 
overthrown and yet their vanquishers punished.?" Of like tenor 
are the eternal punishments of the Erinnies, Sisyphus, Tantalus, 
the Danaides, and the denizens of Dante’s Hell.?” 

An identical import is conjectured of the Golem.?'3 We are 
told that Golem phantasies, always leading to the Golem’s 
destruction, express the desire to slay the guilt laden self. By 
menacing its creator, the Golem automatically punishes the 
audacity of seeking to imitate the creative prowess of God." 

Coming now to our own generation, our No. 32 opines that 
the respect shown by congregants for the modern Rabbi re- 
produces the subordination of the child to the dreaded parent, 
the ultimate intent being to ward off ‘‘the evil which the father 
can impose upon his rebellious children.’’2*5 
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IV. RECONCILIATION BETWEEN FATHER AND SON 


After the hostility of the son toward the father and of the father 
toward the son, the third phase of the Oedipus situation con- 
templated in psychoanalysis is that of reconciliation between the 
two. The literature which we are surveying perceives many 
signs of this in the Jewish domain. 


A. CONCILIATORY ACTIONS 


Tokens of conciliation are spied by Roheim in the covenant of 
the pieces (Gen. 15)?" and again in the covenant of circumcision, 
the latter implying, as already noted, castration and feminization 
which render the son innocuous for advances upon the mother.?!7 
Such reconciliation between father and son, between God and 
man, is descried also in Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice Isaac.?"8 
A demonstration of submissiveness, the Sinaic theophany like- 
wise accounces a reconciliation between remorseful son and irate 
father.??9 

Analogous, according to Isaac-Edersheim, was the cult of 
animal sacrifice.22° While the offering of the animal reiterated 
the slaying and the devouring of the father, it represented, 
at the same time, expiation and reconciliation. One of our 
writers, aS we saw, posits an underlying identity between the 
sacrificial cult and circumcision.?”* 

The altar itself is a monument to such conciliatoriness. ‘‘The 
primitive altar was nothing more than a suitable stone, pre- 
sumably a phallic symbol. The erection of such a stone amounted 
to an affirmation of the recognition of the masculinity of Jah- 
weh.’’?? This is said especially of the altar built by Abraham: 
Also symbolic of reconciliation, according to this writer, is the 
law against using, upon the altar, any tool of iron.” 
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The conciliatoriness implied by Abraham’s altar is shown 
by the sequel, Abraham’s admission to the mother-land, that is, 
to the mother.?4 The writer perceives something similar in the 
grant of Palestine to Israel.”*5 As already stated, Israel substi- 
tutes a mother land for a mother goddess. And that means the 
renunciation of all incestuous father-offending designs.””° 

Reconciliation is effected likewise by the Day of Atonement. 
The ritual of that day is asserted to constitute a periodic cas- 
tration and, at the same time, a periodic orgasm for which the 
castration is the conciliatory expiation.”” 

According to Freud, the Jewish and Christian belief in a 
Messiah proffers a device whereby the patricide is canceled, 
rendering it as if it had never taken place.* For the sacred and 
perilous act of killing the sacrosanct totem, the entire com- 
munity, according to Isaac-Edersheim, was deemed responsible 
thus rendering a Messiah indispensable.”?9 In the Messiah also, 
the concept of reconciliation thus inheres. 

Reconciliation attaches likewise to the phylacteries. As 
shown by the wearer’s kissing of the phylacteries and his solic- 
itous care of them, the phylacteries can stand for the parents, 
both father and mother, in their genial moods.?#° The kissing and 
the solicitude are themselves conciliatory gestures. Eder de- 
scribes a certain patient who recalled how austere and stern his 
father became as soon as he put on his phylacteries, although 
the father was otherwise a man of gracious demeanor. 

The same is asserted with regard to the kissing of the prayer 
shawl and the reverence shown the prayer shawl, whose purple 
fringes are alleged by Eder to represent the blood of the slaught- 
ered: totem.?3! Pathological cases are reported in which the 
analyst himself gets to impersonate the genial father behind the 
well kissed phylacteries, prayer shawl, and Mezuzah. 

A conciliatory implication is ascribed also to the ritual of the 
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Aaronides. As one of our writers has observed, washing the hand 
signifies the wish to be cleansed of the primeval sin.” Abstinence 
from wine, which resembles blood and hence the blood of the 
slain father, amounts to an abnegation of the patricidal impulse. 
Removal of the shoes denotes castration and hence impotence 
as regards appropriating the mother. The three-pronged finger 
spacing of the Aaronides betokens the trinity: father, mother, 
child, and thus the gracious restoration of infancy, lost but much 
desired.24 The fingers also represent the hitherto castrated organ, 
now restored and enlarged. Looking through the fingers re- 
produces the Divine eyes and also, says Feldman, the Divine 
genitals affectionately disposed toward God’s people. The 
priests’ uplifted hands, as well as the pronunciation, over the 
people, of the Divine Name and the removal of the shoes, all 
of them genitally symbolic, proclaim a friendship, indeed a blood 
covenant, between the people and God.?3s 

The Aaronide blessing is asserted to restore, in some manner, 
that which the castration takes away. The land given to 
Israel constitutes, according to Feldman, the recovery of the 
lost mother and not only the reinstatement but also, as we saw, 
the augmentation of the previously detached member. Agreeing 
with Reik, our author writes: ‘‘The Sinai scene and the blessing 
of the Kohenites which I regard as a repetition of it is in its 
essence the repression of the urge to hate the father and to kill 
him and the victory of love and recognition of God over the 
unconscious hatred and anger.’’”37 

From a conciliatory trend, emanates likewise the tale of the 
Golem. Though the Golem, as depicted by Isaac-Edersheim, 
embodies sedition against the Deuty, the stories narrate that 
the Golem was created by Divine command.** This act of 
obedience spells reconciliation between the outraged father and 
the obtrusive offspring. 
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Freud rates, as part of the conciliatory process, monotheism 
itself. According to Freud, the value that monotheists impute 
to monotheism echoes the devotion of the primitive horde to its 
leader.29 In monotheism, Freud claims, the grandeur of the 
primeval father is restored and the emotions originally directed 
toward him are revived.?4° The obsessiveness of monotheism 
among the Jews and its persistence among the Christians be- 
trays, according to Freud, its continuity with a primeval order.”4 
Monotheism demands, among other things, abstinence from 
worshiping the mother and this implies, in turn, such veneration 
for the father as to preclude incestuous leanings. 

Freud holds that, even after the accession of Jesus, God the 
Father, retained the devotion and adoration of the Christians; 
former gods, sometimes in the shape of demons, tending to 
survive in popular belief.742 Whenever the church would deviate 
from pristine Aton monotheism and deteriorate into rituals, non- 
conformist movements would develope and seek its revival.74 
Jones adds the qualifying reflection, however, that the Jewish 
compunction about placating the Father led away from the pure 
religion of Moses into a cult of ceremonialism.?44 

Freud would account for many a phase of Jewish history 
by regarding it as an expression of remorse for the Jewish 
killing of Moses and as a search for Atonement. In the Jewish 
reiteration that the misfortunes which had befallen Israel justly 
punish Israel’s sins, that remorse is allegedly demonstrated.45 


B. HOMOSEXUALITY AND AMBIVALENCE 


In connection with the reestablished harmony between father and 
son, we must single out two manifestations. These are 1.) Homo- 
sexuality and 2.) Ambivalence. 
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The suppression of the mother goddess in Judaism is asserted 
to have caused a homosexual ‘‘directing of the folk libido toward 
Yahweh.’4° Something similar is predicated of Tallit, Tefillim, 
and Mezuzah.747 Eder claims that erotic sensations and excita- 
tions can accompany the customary kissings. Homosexual fac- 
tors are also traced in the blessing of the Aaronides;*? the priests, 
identified with God, become the objects of homosexual regard. 
Homosexual reactions are discernible within the group itself.74° 
According to this author, the God who looks through the Aaron- 
ides’ fingers enters into a homosexual bond with His people.’5° 

The psychoanalytic concept of ambivalence rests upon the 
observation that hate and affection can coexist in the same 
person toward one and the same individual.’ Ambivalence, we 
learn, can mark the kissing of prayer shawl, phylacteries, and 
Mezuzah. The kiss can express adulation; it can also betoken 
cannibalism.’ Those ritual objects would thus impersonate 
the father in his love-eliciting capacity and, at the same time, 
in his quality as a provocative of detestation.’s 

A similar ambivalence operates, we are told, in the phantasy 
of the Wandering Jew. Ahasuerus, timeless and spaceless like 
God, is in fact God Himself as an object of aversion, while God 
otherwise remains an object of veneration.’%4 

The same is predicated of R. Loew and the Golem. The 
Golem’s attack on the Jews discloses a latent enmity toward 
his people on the part of R. Loew, their leader, servant, and 
friend.2s With this ambivalence, such incidents comport as 
R. Loew’s slip of the tongue, the taper that goes out during his 
service in the synagogue, the wine cup that falls out of his hand 
at a marriage ceremony, and the servant who, in R. Loew’s 
presence, drops a scroll of the Torah. 
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The modern congregation, finally, is characterized as am- 
bivalent toward its Rabbi: on the one hand, feelings of esteem; 
on the other, resentment and hostility.75° ‘‘The friendly affect 
ignores minor errors or differences of opinion; the aggressive 
seizes upon the smallest error in order to convert it into a weapon 
of cassanlt:e 20s. In its less intensive phase, the aggression 
satisfies itself with carping, complaint, or simple resentment.’’57 
Especially conducive to this ambivalence the author regards 
“the recession of the father-image from its formerly prominent 
place in Judaic theology.’’58 


This brings to completion our survey of the Oedipus con- 
cept as utilized in this literature. We now proceed to consider: 


a.) Psychoanalytic Ideas Outside of the Oedipus Concept. 
b.) The Critique of the Psychoanalytic Material. 
c.) Non-Psychoanalytic Material. 


V. PsyCHOANALYTIC IDEAS OUTSIDE CF THE 
OEDIPUS CONCEPT 


The Oedipus Complex, though extensively engaging this litera- 
ture, does not occupy the field exclusively. Psychoanalytic 
material of other classifications comes within our purview. 
There occurs, for instance, a mother role different from that 
of the mother in the Oedipus relationship. Man’s cleaving to 
his wife in Gen. 2.24 is taken to imply a mother-imago corre- 
sponding to the father-imago discussed elsewhere.*59 The benigni- 
ties and the malignities connected with the phylacteries and the 
prayer shawl are alleged to belong not only to the father but to 
the mother as well. Supplementing the accounts of the son 
and father conflict, some of our authors expatiate on an analogous 
child and mother conflict. The various serpents such as that of 


256 No. 32, p. 218. 
257 No. 32, p. 219. 
358 No. 32, p. 222. 
59 No. 27, p. 197. Supra, p. 224. 
260 Supra, p. 246. 
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Paradise or the fish of Jonah or the Leviathan of the Jewish 
hereafter are asserted to have parallels in the dreams and phan- 
tasies of neurotics where a dragon represents a mother who 
swallows her young. Something similar is affirmed regarding 
the Covenant of the Pieces (Gen. 15). Such imagery is said to 
enact the infant’s hostility to its mother and the destruction of 
the mother’s body.” Talions of such destruction are stories about 
the annihilation of a child: for example, the judgment of Solomon 
in I Ki. 16.34 or Abraham’s abortive move to sacrifice Isaac or 
the sacrifices of children at the laying of foundations as mentioned 
in Josh. 6.26 and I Ki. 16.34.27 Roheim reports, from clinical 
observation, phantasies of opening the mother’s body and taking 
something out of it, or phantasies of sawing or cutting or biting 
the mother’s body in two.” Roheim recalls, in this connection, 
that ‘‘the hero god Indra represents the body destruction phan- 
tasy of the infant who wishes to cleave or pierce the mother’s 
body and tear out the good objects it contains.’ This author 
attributes that reaction to the distressing separation of the child 
from the nipple.? He invokes the psychoanalytic concept of 
ambivalence to include, on the one hand, the bliss of sucking 
and, on the other, the annoyance of weaning and the consequent 
impulsion to do the mother to death. 

Also outside of the Oedipus scheme, lies the psychoanalytic 
doctrine of the masculine protest, which means woman’s resent- 
ment of man’s presumed superiority. On the one hand, Roheim 
maintains that the story of Paradise affirms male pre-eminence in 
that it pictures woman as emerging from man instead of man 
from woman? while, on the other hand, according to Isaac- 
Edersheim, the exaltation of Mother Earth in the formation of 
Adam from earth or of the Golem from earth remonstrates 


26t No. 28, pp. 40, 50. 

262 No. 25, p. 455. Tihamat is identical with Rahab in Isa. 30.7, Isa. 51.9, 
Ps. 87.4, Ps. 89.11, Job 9.13, Job 26.12. 

63 No. 25, PP. 456, 459- 

264 No. 25, P: 455: 
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against the notion that al life originates with the male.7* The 
theory according to which the masculine protest includes 
“woman’s envy of the man’s organ of sex is employed to account 
for the hair-cutting at the Jewish woman’s marriage.”® We get 
the explanation that marriage terminates that envy; hence the 
hair-cutting to simulate the castration of the male organ of sex 
which, in her unconscious mind, the woman phantasies attached 
to her body. 

Hair-cutting also involves, outside of the Oedipus framework, 
some intimat ons of homosexuality. According to Barahal, as 
we have already noticed, the husband guards himself against 
homosexuality by symbolically castrating and thus additionally 
femin zing his wife.?7° 

Likewise outside of the Oedipus configuration fall some of 
the Rabbinic dream interpretations treated in our No. 4.27 This 
article sees psychoanalytic surmises in the discussion of the 
dreams which play on the word Cappadocia and on the words 
Shunnara and Shinnara.??? The opinion is ventured that, when 
Ibn Ezra and Gersonides interpret Job 33.15 to mean that one 
can derive valuable counsel from dreams, those commentators 
“evince discernments not unlike those of psychoanalysis in our 
own time.?73 

Our attention has been drawn to the psychoanalytic theory 
that our unconscious desire to slay generates a dread of retribu- 
tion taking the same form — Middah keneged Middah — as our 


268 No. 14, p. 199. 

29 No. I, p. 301. Supra, p. 240. 

277 No. 1, p. 301. Our No. 4, p. 119 claims that Lam. Rab. I, 15 accords 
an interpretation of homosexuality to the dream about the two eyes of which 
one swallows the other. This is not stated in Lam. Rab. I, 15. The interpreta- 
tion there given is that a brother has seduced his sister. 

27 No. 4, 118, 119. 

272 Cappadocia in Ber. 56B, line 19; Shunnara in line 40. The author is 
somewhat inexact when he speaks of a similar play on the word menappehin 
at the end of Lam. Rab. I, 15, the difference here being merely that of a Pa’el 
and an Ittafal conjugation of the same word. Yer. Ma’as. Sh. IV, 6 which 
our No. 4 mentions records some of these dreams but not that of Skunnara. 

73 This much is said in the text of the Bible itself. It was not possible 
to locate the references to Ibn Ezra and to Gersonides. 
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aggressiveness; also to the supposition that stepping on a 
threshold betrays hostility toward the residents of that domi- 
cile.274 Although applied by our writers to the Oedipus con- 
struction, these notions also perform service elsewhere. The 
weird fascination exerted by the phantasy of the Golem marks 
not only the Oedipus involvement but other situations as well.?75 
Thus the hostility manifested by Jewish parishioners toward 
the modern Rabbi is explained not only as a disguised hostility 
toward one’s father but, in addition, as a displacement of the 
hostility felt by the Jews toward their inexorable persecutors.””° 
Similarly external to the Oedipus domain is the modern Rabbi's 
purported capacity to counteract the demonic forces hovering 
around birth, marriage, and death, a capacity founded, we are 
informed; on the taboo attaching to the Rabbi in his role as 
prophet. This taboo is asserted to be the Rabbi’s protection.’”” 
To slay a prophet is dangerous (Ps. 105.15). Ordination, accord- 
ing to this writer, confers upon the Reform Rabbi a ‘‘contagious 
magic.”’ 

This literature also utilizes, outside of the Oedipus structure, 
the psychoanalytic concept of Narcissism, by which is meant 
the sexually tinctured love directed toward oneself. A growth 
away from infantile Narcissism is recognized by Jules de Leeuwe 
in the development of cosmogonies such as that of the Bible.?78 
Speaking of the modern Rabbi as a protagonist of social justice, 
Efraim Rosenzweig identifies economic reactionism with nar- 
cissistic, infantile self-love from which industrial democracy 
is a deliverance into adulthood.?79 

Also not overlooked is the psychoanalytic concept of AUl- 
macht der Gedanken. Omnipotence of thought is bracketed with 
the evolution of language which tremendously enhances the 
power of the intellect.?7°° 


274 Supra, p. 234 referring to No. 10, p. 302. Cf. No. 26, p. 20. 

275 Supra, p. 249. Cf. No. 15, p. 288. 

276 No. 32, p. 227. 

277 No. 32, pp. 221, 227. 

278 No. 6, p. 442. 

279 No. 32, p. 225 which speaks of investing ‘‘the libido in a love-object.”’ 
280 No. 12, p. 201. 
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VI. CRITIQUE OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC MATERIAL 


Before we proceed to the non-psychoanalytic material, we pause 
to estimate the material thus far presented. In so deing, we must 
adhere rigidly to our role as investigators. The question before 
us is not whether we are emotionally gratified or emotionally 
perturbed by these findings or by the possible effects of these 
findings upon others. Our only question is: Scientifically speaking, 
are these deliverances correct or incorrect? How near do they 
come to reporting facts? How adequately do they handle the 
problems which they undertake to solve? How satisfactorily 
do they meet the empirical test? 

One striking feature of this material is its disregard for our 
customary departmentalizations. Freud, Roheim, Eder, Feld- 
man, Rosenzweig, Isaac-Edersheim, and some of the others do 
not limit their range to the clinic and the laboratory. Many 
are their forays into the realms of archaeology and anthropology. 
Aside from questions touching psychology, queries therefore 
arise concerning the distant past. Of course, when a writer like 
Roheim depicts contemporary practices of primitive tribes, 
we confront nothing that provokes any challenge. But when our 
writers indulge in conjectures about usages of prehistoric an- 
tiquity, the professional anthropologist may feel tempted to 
protest. 


A. ERRORS OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


The amateurishness of the anthropology in Freud’s Moses and 
Monotheism was readily exposed, notably by Morris Cohen in 
Jewish Social Studies for October 1939, by Salo Baron in the 
American Journal of Sociology for November 1939, and by 
A. S. Jahuda in Bitzaron, Vol. I, 455 ff. and Vol. II, 6 ff. and 
121 ff. Similarly has Clemen, in our No. 3, refuted the anthro- 
pological surmises in Fromm’s article on the Sabbath,?8* in 
Reik’s essay on the Shofar,?* in the reflections of Reik and of 


* No. 34, Pp. 637, 640, 648, 650, 659, 661. 
28 No, 34, Pp. 668-670, 672-675, 680-685, 697. 
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Karl Abraham on the Kol Nidre,?® in the views of Reik on the 
census of David? and on the attempted sacrifice of Isaac, 
in Allwohn’s interpretation of Hosea,?** in Reik’s explication of 
Michelangelo’s ‘‘Moses,’’?8? in Frieda Fromm-Reichmann’s 
disquisition on the Jewish laws of diet,?8* and in the psycho- 
analytic explanations of threshold taboos*®® and of the sacred 
silence admonished in Zeph. 1.7, Hab. 2.20, and Zech. 2.17.7%° 

Clemen holds that nothing whatsoever in Genesis warrants 
the assumption that Abraham’s attempted sacrifice of Isaac 
conceals an assault by Abraham, Isaac’s father, upon Isaac’s 
grandfather.? Reik’s interpretation of the injury to Jacob’s 
locomotor tendon in Gen. 32.24, Clemen scorns as far fetched.?” 
Clemen recognizes a better explanation in Frazer’s Golden Bough 
(1912, Vol. II, p. 264 ff.) and in Frazer’s Folklore in the Old 
Testament (1919, Vol. II, pp. 423, 424). The notion that there 
was totem worship in ancient Israel, Clemen pronounces utterly 
unfounded. Hence the ‘groundlessness of the psychoanalytic 
claim that the Moses of Michelangelo resembles an animal.?% 
Reik’s suppositions about the self-punishment of Moses in his 
demolition of the tablets and pulverization of the golden calf 
collapses in Clemen’s refutation of the entire Freudian anthro- 


pology.?” 


28 No. 34, pp. 642, 651-653, 658, 664, 666, 675. 

284 No. 34, pp. 607, OII. 

285 No. 34, pp. 649, 680. 286 No. 34, pp. 623-626. 

287 No. 34, pp. 676, 679, 682, 686, 698. It is Reik, not Freud, who equates 
Moses with a totem. Freud has a brief article on the ‘‘Moses”’ of Michelangelo 
in Imago, 1927, 13, Pp. 552. Freud explains that this article is supplementary 
to that which appeared in Imago, 1914, 3, Pp. 15-36. The 1914 article was 
published anonymously with an editorial note stating that the subject mattter, 
dealing with art, lay outside the field of psychoanalysis. Neither article speaks 
of totems. Reik’s exposition of the totemism in the Michelangelo statue 
appeared in Probleme der Religionspsychologie, Leipzig and Vienna, 1919. 

288 No. 34, pp. 671, 672, 680, 683. 

289 No. 34, pp. 609, 610. 

290 No. 34, p. 660. 

29t No. 3, p. 8, No. 34, p. 649. 

292 No. 3, p. 8, No. 34, pp. 646, 649, 660. 
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294 No. 2, p. 58, No. 34, pp. 678, 686. 
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Clemen further contends that the Biblical text furnishes no 
support whatsoever for Reik’s theories concerning David’s 
census and that a far more adequate account of this is offered 
in Frazer’s ‘‘Folklore in the Old Testament” in Anthropological 
Essays Presented by E. B. Taylor.?9s Following Hoelscher, Clemen 
challenges Allwohn’s assertion that Hosea was bidden to marry 
a harlot and Graber’s contention, in Imago, 14, 1928, p. 543 
that by making his children representative of the children of 
Israel, God’s wife, the text implies that Hosea had incestuously 
wed his ‘mother’ country.?9%° Clemen similarly deprecates the 
suggestion that the story of Jonah alludes to a father who 
swallowed his offspring.?97 

Clemen declares that nothing whatsoever in the Bible sanc- 
tions Fromm’s ideas about the Sabbath? or Reik’s or Abraham’s 
speculations about the Day of Atonement or about the Kol 
Nidre.?99 Older than Exod. 19.19 and 20.18 which Reik takes to 
contain the earliest mention of the Shofar3°° are, according to 
Clemen, the passages, II Sam. 6.15, 15.10, and I Ki. 34.39. 
Further opposing Reik, Clemen insists that Isa. 58.1, joining 
the Shofar and sin, is an exceedingly late utterance. Far more 
acceptable to Clemen than Frieda Fromm-Reichmann’s explana- 
tion of the mother-bird law in Deut. 22.6, 7 is Frazer’s expla- 
nation in Folklore in the Old Testament that the measure sought 
to protect the country’s fauna.3* Clemen similarly takes issue 
with the psychoanalytic interpretation. of the taboos relating 
to thresholds, again preferring the elucidations offered in Frazer’s 
Folklore in the New Testament, 1919, Vol. III, pp. 1-18.3% For 


295 No. 3, p. 8, No. 34, pp. 607, 608. 

296 No. 3, p. 2, No. 34, p. 626. 

297 No. 3, p. 14, No. 34, p. 674. 

298 No. 3, p. 10, No. 34, pp. 637, 640, 648. 
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the notion that urges toward rebellion are presumed in the ad- 
monitions to silence in Zeph. 1.7, Hab. 2.20, and Zech. 2.17, 
Clemen discovers no basis at all. More convincing does he find 
the explanation in Mensching’s Heiliges Schweigen. In the course 
of his devastating criticism, Clemen declares it not at all sur- 
prising that authorities on Judaism pay no attention to these 
psychoanalytic ruminations.3% 

The psychoanalytic theory of castration is repudiated, from 
the anthropological standpoint, by Westermark. Says Wester- 
mark: 


Circumcision as an initiation rite has been represented by psycho-analysts asa 
survival of, and substitute for an earlier act of castration. This is absurd, con- 
sidering that castration could at most have only taken place in rare cases, 
whilst initation rites, where they occur, are general. Or circumcision has been 
said to serve the purpose of punishing and preventing incest. But its generality 
as an intiation rite also makes it impossible to take it for a punishment; and 
as a means of preventing incest it would be useless. It cannot prevent it by 
inspiring fear where it is performed anyhow; nor does it produce physical 
incapacity for performing the forbidden act.3™ 


While most of the strictures here summarized relate not to 
the publications surveyed in this article but to the older ones 
surveyed in our No. 34, there can be no question that the objec- 
tions raised in the one case are fully as applicable in the other. 
The anthropological suppositions of our No. 31, for instance, 
are surely no less vulnerable than those ventured by Freud, 
Reik, Fromm, Abraham, Allwohn, and the others as synopsized 
in our earlier study.3°5 As for Moses and Monotheism, this effusion, 
far from offering psychological explanations of religious phe- 
nomena, lavishes its ingenuity on assumed and hypothetical 
religious phenomena, not phenomena that exist but, to a great 
extent, phenomena that are merely conjectured to have existed 
in an effaced antiquity. 


393 No. 3, p. 14. 

34 No. 33, P. 234. 

30s See supra especially the matter at note indicators 38, 50-56, 58, 71, 
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B. ERRORS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Even more vehement are the condemnations visited upon psycho- 
analysis by the authorities in psychology. The accusation is 
brought that the methods of psychoanalysis are definitely not 
scientific. A sample is a statement like that of James Feibleman: 


The method of psychoanalysis is not the method of science... the scientific 
claims of psychoanalysis are specious and false ....In psychoanalysis, scien- 
tific method is completely misunderstood, and inductions made at the level 
of enlightened common sense are taken for both the highly abstractive induc- 
tions and the experimentation of physical science.3% 


An authority no less renowned than Havelock Ellis declares 
that: 


To survey the vast field in which he has desired to move is indeed to raise 
the question whether Freud is properly regarded as a man of science... 
The varied fields of unquestioned scientific study which Freud has entered, 
he has entered as an amateur, deliberately disregarding any other method of 
approach and, when he seeks support, not always selecting that which carries 
most weight .. Freud might be termed an amateur throughout, since he has 
almost ostentatiously ignored the results of previous workers, except when he 
chanced to find that they supported his own view.3°7 


Ellis, in fact, while discussing Freud in highly gracious and 
amicable terms, rates Freud not as a scientist but as an artist. 
Says Ellis: 


Freud is a great deal of an artist, though he himself repels that attribution, 
declaring that he is nothing but a man of science.... Freud’s art is the 
poetry of psychic processes which lie in the deepest and most mysterious 
recesses of the organism... At the highest points of human genius, science 
and art become indistinguishable.3°8 


For a completely shattering inspection of psychoanalysis 
one need go no further than The House That Freud Built by 
Joseph Jastrow (New York, 1932). 

Among the frailties imputed to psychoanalysis is that of 
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failing to distinguish between fact, on the one hand, and hypoth- 
esis on the other. Robert Mac Iver observes: 

The lapse from science appears when he claims unwarranted certainty and 
treats his inferences as though they were established facts... The Freudians . . 
have widely exposed themselves to this charge . . . . Freud tells us, for example, 
that the rise of religion is due to the child’s sense of helplessness and his longing 
for a father, and that totemism is a device by which the primitive tribe 
guarded itself against the dangers associated with incest. But these, like 
countless other examples of psychoanalytic pronouncement, are mere sug- 
gestive hypotheses which should be stated and treated as such... In the 
literature of psychoanalysis there is all too frequently contentment with the 
original guess, the acceptance of analogy as proof, the daring leap in the dark — 
the salto mortale of faith.3°9 

Not far removed from Mac Iver’s criticism is that of Clemen 
who, referring to what Frieda Fromm-Reichmann reports about 
the erotic reactions of certain Jewish patients to ritually pro- 
hibited foods, charges that such may have been produced in the 
patients by suggestion. Clemen is also among those who protest 
against applying, to people who are normal, diagnoses obtained 
by the analyses of neurotics — even granting that those analyses 
be correct.3*° He attributes the entire Freudian outlook to the 
peculiar circles to which the psychoanalysts, together with their 
patients, belong. He further blames Freudianism on certain 
literary trends, preoccupied with matters that psychoanalysis 
love to stress.3"" 

Particularly subject to question is the theory that certain 
types of memory are inherited. One of our writers adopts Jung’s 
doctrine of a folk psyche and a collective unconscious manifest 
in myth, in legend, and in various practices that greatly resemble 
though occurring among widely separated peoples.3” Another 
posits phylogenetic patterns to which the individual returns 
when in a group. Freud himself sees, in tradition, something 
that parallels the repressions and recollections in the memory 
of the individual.3 Monotheism, according to Freud, exhibits 
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alternating periods of latency and of recurrence like a mass 
neurosis.3*5 Dilating on the aforementioned patricide and castra- 
tion, Freud goes so far as to affirm the transmission of memories 
by heredity, a supposition also favored by our No. 31.3?6 Like- 
wise Roheim argues that ‘“‘we have to assume the existence of 
a collective memory or unconscious,’’3!7 while Freud’s American 
disciple, Brill, in his comments on Moses and Monotheism, 
phrases it: “The heritage of mankind includes not only disposi- 
tions, but also ideational contents, unconscious memory traces 
of experiences of former generations.’’3"8 Isaac-Edersheim finds 
the same in the beliefs about the Messiah and in the various 
stories about the Golem. These, he thinks, illustrate the recur- 
rence of an identical theme in the unconscious part of the folk 
mind and, consequently, in the unconscious part of an author’s 
mind.3?9 

And yet, one of our writers, though a Freudian himself, 
judges the doctrine of inherited memories definitely out of line 
with scientific findings.3?° The most that this writer will concede 
is the inherited disposition to react to certain types of situations 
with certain types of phantasies. De Leeuwe similarly dissents 
from the view that, to explain Monotheism, we must assume 
that the memory of an ancient patricide was bequeathed to the 
unconscious.3#* De Leeuwe does, however, grant that a God 
conception free of egocentricity may be the product of some 
inborn human propensity. 

Further charged against psychoanalysis is the tendency to 
ignore the multiplicity of factors operative in the human mind 


concept of latency in connection with the theory of certain periods dur- 
ing which the Mosaic religion suffered abeyance, pending later resusci- 
tation, 
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and to invoke some one single urge to explain entire groups of 
phenomena.3?? 

Nor do our psychoanalytic writers eschew evaluation. Freud’s 
testy reaction to the term “religion,” glaringly obvious in his 
Zukunft Einer Illusion, does not obtrude itself in Moses and 
Monotheism. Nevertheless, he does evaluate — sometimes in 
eulogistic terms.3?3 Meanwhile an undertone of contempt for 
‘religion’? and the consequent inclination to apply the word 
only to matters so preposterous as to evoke contempt pervades 
some of the other psychoanalytic effusions. In the article on the 
Reform Rabbinate, the abundance of technical terminology 
hardly suffices to conceal the writer’s dissatisfaction with the 
existing state of affairs.3*4 If we define research as the ascertain- 
ment and publication of facts to the exclusion of appraisal, our 
psychoanalytic writers deport themselves as psychological sub- 
jects rather than investigators. The question is not easily dis- 
missed: What has occurred in the lives of these writers to prompt 
those bizarre constructions profferred without any supporting 
evidence or with little supporting evidence such as we are ac- 
customed to expect of scientific writings? 


C. THE UNDERLYING TRUTH 


Meanwhile it is not out of place to ask whether these psycho- 
analytic ruminations embody any truth at all. We can not 
remain unimpressed by their extensive acceptance and their 
zealous adoption by persons widely separated in cultural back- 
ground and geographical location. The most vehement detrac- 
tors of psychoanalysis do not deny it every iota of worth. Even 


322 No. 9, p. 61. 

333 Such as “‘hoehere Geistigkeit”’ (p. 116), ‘die Hoehe der Vergeistigung”’ 
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Joseph Jastrow admits that it has some value.3** Also James 
Feibeleman concedes: 


On the theoretical side, psychoanalysis has accomplished much by discovering 
and emphasizing certain functions and processes which were hardly known 
before, or if they were known, at least were overlooked. The calling of atten- 
tion to the importance of the sexual side of man’s nature in his total constitu- 
tion is the contribution of Freud, just as the important part played by the 
economic side of man’s nature in his total constitution is the contribution of 


Karl Marx.3%6 


Let the suggestion therefore be entertained that the chief 
drawback of psychoanalysis may lie in its nomenclature. The 
writer above mentioned may have uncovered the central diffi- 
culty when he observes: 

Many entities of psychoanalysis which seem new and strange to the unini- 
tiated are merely old ideas dressed up in new terms and given unusual impor- 
tance. Thus, for instance, the ego stands for the old conception of conscious- 
ness, the super-ego for the ‘still small voice of conscience,’ and the zd for the 


unconscious... Certainly there is no particularly keen insight involved in 
giving fresh names to old ideas.3?7 


If the exotic terminology of psychoanalysis constitutes an 
element of weakness, perhaps the translation of that terminology 
into familiar language may reveal elements of strength. This 
we shall now attempt. 

One of the best known attributes of our psycho-physical 
organism is its tendency to repeat. Whatever the organism does 
successfully,3?8 it tends to do again. Habit is one of the most 
familiar of all phenomena. 

Closely related to habit is memory. Memory signifies that, 
if two presentations are once conjoined, the repetition of the one 
tends to bring with it the mental repetition of the other..Our 
word ‘‘presentation,”’ it hardly needs explaining, covers both 
sense perception and mental imagery. 


328 Joseph Jastrow, The House That Freud Built, New York and Cleveland, 
1942, pp. 288-292. 

336 No. 9, p. 62. 

327 No. 9, p. 58. As Freud puts it, all processes of the Id are unconscious 
(No. 12, p. 172). 

328 The concept of success takes us into metaphysics. Success implies a 
purpose fulfilled, and purpose is one of the ultimates of the universe. 
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Here also belongs heredity. The inherited memories assumed 
by Freud may be fictitious. Heredity and memory are, nonethe- 
less, phases of the same cosmic manifestation, namely, repetition. 

Otherwise stated, if the organism responds successfully to a 
given situation? in a given way, it will tend to repeat that 
response when the same situation recurs, to the extent to which 
it recurs, and in part if it recurs only in part. 

Of course, it is only in part that any situation can recur at 
all. Exact repetition is impossible not merely because the universe 
is constantly changing but also because every occurrence becomes 
a precedent for its subsequent recurrence, and an occurrence 
having a precedent differs markedly from that same occurrence 
minus a precedent. 

Amid those partially recurrent situations and the reiteration 
of response, we sometimes note the functioning of memory. We 
react as we do because there is something of which we are re- 
minded. But sometimes memory is not involved. The factors 
constituting memory may not be among the factors that recur. 
Most of us have completely forgotten how we first learnt to 
walk or how we first discovered the meanings of certain words 
or how we first became acquainted with certain commonplace 
facts. Many of our responses are reflex and automatic and many, 
like those of healthy digestion, breathing, circulation, or locomo- 
tion can be unconscious. 

Sometimes these responses are not unconscious altogether 
but contain elements of emotion. We can experience a repetition 
of the feelings evoked by past situations even after those situa- 
tions themselves have faded from recollection. Analogous per- 


#9 Admittedly, this is a provisional way of speaking, like “sunrise’’ and 
“sunset.” Situation and response are, in many ways, interfused. “Situation” 
refers to one aspect and “response” to another aspect of the same totality. 
Two people may stand at the same place at the same time and yet experience 
markedly different situations. Responses determine situations as surely as 
situations determine responses. Nor will the conscientious psychologist ignore 
such factors as purpose and personality. The individual’s purposes determine 
the way in which that individual’s responses will be rendered. Purpose also 
regulates the individual’s choice of stimuli by which the responses are to be 
aroused. The uniqueness of a human being, in this regard, constitutes person- 
ality and individuality. See supra, note 6. 
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haps is the frequent ‘‘intuition that something is wrong”’ with 
a sentence which we have written or with an article of food. 
Precisely where the flaw may lurk, we ferret out later. Another 
example may be the sense of having forgotten something without 
being able, until later, to determine what. As suggested in the 
first division of this article (p. 218), mental associations consist 
not only of presentative factors such as we call ‘‘memory” but 
also of the non-presentative, the emotional. 

This region, in which responses occur without memory, seems 
to be the domain of psychoanalysis. It is misleading to speak 
of this domain as that of the unconscious. It were more apt to 
say: the domain of the unremembered. While many of our re- 
sponses are indeed unconscious, many again, though at their 
recurrence devoid of memory, do repeat their affective con- 
comitants. It is these affective concomitants that fascinate the 
Freudian. 

Prenatal existence, for instance, may set up certain response 
patterns destined to figure among the determinants of later 
behavior. The same may be said of infancy and of early child- 
hood. Happenings of these periods may sink into oblivion and 
yet initiate forms of response operative throughout life. This 
may also apply to the events of youth and of maturity. The 
events, though forgotten may, nonetheless, evoke responses that 
persist. 

Such may be the ingredient of truth in the psychoanalytic 
doctrines of the traumas of birth and of weaning, of incestuous 
longings for the mother, and of conflict with one’s parents. 
Parental restraints may generate, in the child’s organism, re- 
sponses partially repeated in later life, although the restraints 
may have occurred too early to be recalled. We venture the 
surmise that our responses to music, painting, sculpture, poetry, 
dramatics,35° and even to words may derive from similarly deleted 
incidents. 


3° Charles Baudouin, Psychanalyse de L’ Art, Paris, 1929. 

Superior, unless supplementary, to ours is the explanation of the uncon- 
scious given by Edwin R. Guthrie in The Psychology of Human Conflict, 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1938. Guthrie (pp. 108-116) identifies the un- 
conscious with the unnamed as in our No. 34 note 695 and pp. 717, 718. 
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Why now may not this appertain also to the responses evoked 
by religion? Why may not the reiteration of response minus 
memory account for the appeal exerted by certain myths, rituals, 
and dogmas — exerted not only upon their originators but also 
upon those who accept or reject or merely ponder those myths, 
rituals, and dogmas? 

A response, successful in one situation, can be disastrous in 
another. One would certainly fall down stairs were one, descend- 
ing the steps, to walk in a manner entirely suitable when travers- 
ing level Ler Similarly, the mental abnormalities which 
psychoanalysis treats may exemplify unsuccessful repetitions of 
responses which, under previous circumstances, may have been 
entirely feasible. The alteration of the response program from 
that which was adequate in a prior situation to one which is 
adequate to the contemporary situation seems to be the essence 
of psychiatry. 

Such may be the modicum of truth in psychoanalysis. 
Psychoanalysis recognizes that our responses have been fashioned 
by forgotten experiences as well as by remembered experiences. 
The problem of psychoanalysis is that of refurbishing the 
expunged, of exhuming the interred. Every human being under- 
goes the predicament of being born, of being an infant, and of 
being a child dependent upon and subject to one’s elders. Those 
happenings generate responses which, by the law of repetition, 
become response patterns, and those patterns, even when 
unattended by memory, retain affective components which can 
permeate many of life’s reactions, those of religion included. 
Psychoanalysis seeks to recover the forgotten incidents which 
brought those emotion laden responses into being. 

This will enable us to specify the shortcomings of the psycho- 
analytic literature which we have surveyed. To any given 
religious presentation, different individuals, shaped by different 
histories, yield different reactions. A minute scrutiny of each 
individual would be required to determine, with any measure 
of probability, what was the incident of that individual’s baby- 
hood or later life which, though now forgotten, inaugurated the 
response in question. Our psychoanalytic studies of Judaism 
report very little observation of individuals; and, where such 
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observation is recorded, the conclusions drawn are not limited 
to the individual studied but are stretched to embrace myriads 
of individuals who, through uncounted generations, have reacted 
to the beliefs and rituals under scrutiny. Such is the inadequacy 
of evidence to be charged as the central defect in the present 
psychoanalytic treatment of Judaism.33 


VII. Non-PSYCHOANALYTIC MATERIAL 


The non-psychoanalytic material published since 1929 admits 
of classification under three rubrics: 
A. Non-psychoanalytic Material Appearing in Psychoan- 
alytic Journals. 
B. Statistical Studies. 
C. Jewish Psychiatric Stories. 


A. MATERIAL FROM PSYCHOANALYTIC JOURNALS 


Some of the material, even when published in psychoanafytic 
journals, falls outside of the psychoanalytic realm. When De 
Leeuwe speaks of Monotheism and its attendant diminution of 
anthropomorphism as resulting from the power of abstract 
thinking, he is not employing psychoanalytic concepts ;3? although 
elsewhere in the same essay, he connects cosmogonies with a 
movement away from Narcissism, which is indeed psycho- 
analytic language.333 In like manner, Darlington uses non- 
psychoanalytic phraseology when he psychologizes concerning 
the story of the Exodus, explaining the withdrawal of the He- 
brews as a split in the personality of a personified Egypt, Egypt 
suffering thereby a nervous breakdown, and the blood on the 
doorposts serving to close the psychic wound and to banish the 
misfortune-producing evil spirits.334 Darlington seems to credit 
the Biblical writer with a knowledge of modern psychiatry. 


33" We observed this already in our previous study, No. 34, p. 709. 
332 No. 6, p. 430. 
333 Supra, p. 253. 
34 No. 5, p. 283. 
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Possibly Darlington means that the author of the story in Exodus 
had in mind mental disturbances of the kind diagnosed as 
“dissociation of personality,” ‘‘nervous breakdown,” and the 
_ like by us of today. 

Rosenzweig’s notations on the attitude of the modern con- 
gregation toward its Rabbi also carry matter that is not psycho- 
analytic. This writer speaks of the minister as presenting a rebuke 
to the middle class reactionary shopkeeper and obtruding an 
“irksome reminder of mores and restraints,’’ and erecting a 
defense for traditions which the modern Jew is trying to escape, 
particularly in large metropolitan centers where adherence to 
the mores and traditions impede acceptance by the non-Jew.#3s 
That some of these remarks are evaluative hardly needs indi- 
cating. 

Moses and Monotheism, our No. 12, likewise abounds in 
psychological conjectures such as would appear in any anthro- 
pological study. Except where Freud quotes or repeats from his 
previous psychoanalytic publications, the psychoanalytic con- 
tents of this book are actually meager. 


B. STATISTICAL STUDIES 


Then there is the group of studies which exemplify genuine 
scientific research. One of these is Marvin Nathan’s inquiry 
into the religious life of 1501 Jewish students in 57 colleges and 
universities, and the striking observation that, among those 
who attended religious schools, religious loyalty was less pro- 
nounced than among those who had not; and that religion is 
more honored among the men than among the women, possibly, 
thinks Nathan, because Sunday Schools are attended by girls 
more extensively than by boys.33° 

Akin to this is the article by Markowitz who investigated 
the ‘Prayer Life of Adults in a Reform Jewish Community.” 
Forty-four men and twenty-eight women replied to a question- 
naire. The findings of Markowitz accord with those of Nathan 


335 No. 32, pp. 225, 226. 
336 No. 23, PP. 52. 57- 
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to the effect that people with a minimum of religious attachment 
were among those with a maximum of religious background; 
although the practice of prayer did prevail, to some extent, 
among those whose religious background was considerable.337 

These investigators appear to have demonstrated that 
“religion,” in one sense of the term, need not conduce to “‘relig- 
ion” in another sense. Ritual or Bible stories can be one thing 
and consecration something else. 

Julius Maller conducted tests of honesty which showed that, 
the longer the attendance at religious school, the greater the 
increase of honesty among children coming from privileged 
neighborhoods but not among children from underprivileged 
neighborhoods. Otherwise stated, children receiving religious 
instruction displayed greater honesty than children of the same 
economic group from whom such instruction had been withheld.338 
The question is not raised whether the type of parent who 
patronizes the religious school may not, for some reason, prove 
better qualified than parents of the other type to imbue the 
children with the standards of conduct which the investigator 
supports. 

In another study, Maller examined the Jewish information 
and the Jewish attitudes of 200 Jewish students who were 
attending secular schools but who had received little or no 
formal training. It is one of his conclusions that 


Jewish students, coming largely from orthodox homes, tend to be in greater 
sympathy with conservative and reform Judaism. Jewish students show little 
familiarity with the names of great Jews, and are badly misinformed in that 
connection. Jewish students show a fair knowledge of Jewish customs and 
ceremonies but extremely little knowledge of Jewish history. There is little 
correlation between the extent of Jewish knowledge and the degree of observing 
Jewish practices.339 


This study, like the previous one, is all but entirely observa- 
tional. Perhaps the only explanatory passage is the one which 
suspects that ‘‘supersensitiveness toward praise on the part 
of the gentiles” will account for the fact that certain derogatory 


337 No. 22, p. 317. 
338 No. 20, pp. 628, 629. 
339 No. 21, p. I. 
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statements by gentiles concerning Jews imparted, to some of 
those students. feelings of joy, pride, and pleasure. 

A Yiddish study of 43 Jewish children, of ages ranging from 
five to twelve, undertakes to determine at what age and in what 
manner the consciousness of being Jewish arises. The conclusion 
is reached that nothing in the nature of Jewish consciousness 
appears earlier than the age of four. At the outset, conceptions 
are hazy. Later, Jewishness becomes identified with the Yid- 
dish language, with the European place of parental origin, and 
with certain hallowed practices and beliefs. There is no difference, 
in this regard, between boys and girls, either as to their answers 
or as to the emotional coloring of their answers. Schooling 
plays a barely perceptible role— again reminding us of con- 
ditions reported by Nathan and by Markowitz — the Jewish 
consciousness being well developed before the age of formal 
education. Variation, in this regard, is also not produced by 
diversity of milieu, wide though the gaps, in other respects, 
among the several Jewish groupings in the United States.34° 


Ge JEWISH PSYCHIATRIC STORIES 


Then we have a set of studies which, instead of taking Judaism 
as an object of inquiry, set forth certain Jewish psychological 
procedures. One of these is Kowarsky’s article on Ansky’s 
Dibbuk. Kowarsky attempts to explain, in psychiatric termi- 
nology, the methods of the Zaddik of Miropol as he attempts to 
expel the Dibbuk from the heroine. The problem is that of 
producing a counter-complex strong enough to overcome the 
morbid complex by which the heroine is afflicted. The expedients 
adopted by the Zaddik actually avail toward that end. It is 
only because of circumstances which interrupt and disturb the 
therapeutic process that the morbid complex represented by 
the Dibbuk dominates eventually. 

To this class belongs also Freehof’s ‘“‘Three Psychiatric 
Studies from Rabbinic Folklore,’ recounting, from Die Welt 


340 No. 18, p. 330. 
34" No. 17, p. 209. 
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Derzehlt by M. Lipson (New York, 1928), how R. Joshua Leb 
Diskin cured a woman who, tasting tallow in all that she ate, 
had ceased eating and become woefully emaciated. The Rabbi’s 
psychiatry consisted in assuring the woman that a candle, which 
had once fallen into some milk that she had used, measured in 
bulk only one-sixtieth that of the milk, with the consequence 
that the milk had remained ritually unimpaired. The article 
contains also the story narrating how R. Smelke of Nikolsburg 
healed the Rabbi of Janova of an aberration due to having been 
lost in the woods and thereby coming to mistake Thursday night 
for Friday night, the beginning of the Sabbath. The therapy 
consisted in getting the patient intoxicated and causing him to 
sleep from sundown Thursday to sundown Friday. .The third 
is a story from Middor Dor, also by M. Lipson, narrating how 
R. Ezekiel Landau induced the recovery of a sick woman by 
giving her a rolled-up parchment, counseling her to unroll the 
parchment in thirty days, and predicting that the absence of 
writing on the parchment would indicate that the illness had 
vanished.34? 


It is obvious that, outside of the psychoanalytic writings, our 
literature offers little more than recordings of facts. Until we 
turn to the literature of the psychoanalytic order, explanatory 
attempts are rare. In the non-psychoanalytic list, appraisal is 
also rare, although not absent entirely. By and large, this litera- 
ture deviates from scientific standards not so much in its admix- 
ture of evaluation as in the failure of the psychoanalysts to 
marshall the evidence needed to substantiate their claims. 


34 No. 11, p. 185. To this group of articles which discuss Judaism psychol- 
ogizing rather than Judaism psychologized about, we may add our No. 4, 
treated in our section on psychoanalvsis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


dps the magnificent variety of the world of Christian 
prayer, so manifold in all its forms and churches, there 
runs, like the proverbial red thread, the rigid cultic formula of 
the “lesser doxology.”’ It recurs so often in each service, so 
majestically does it conclude the individual prayer, that this 
formula is familiar to every Christian, no matter in which 
ecclesiastic doctrine he is brought up and to what liturgical 
usage he may be accustomed. Since the doxology emphatically 
affirms the principle of Trinity, it appears to the Jew as a typi- 
cally Christian element of the Divine Service. This inference, 
however, is not correct. It will be the purpose of this study to 
demonstrate what layman, theologian, and musicologist are 
likely to overlook, namely, that the doxology is no homogeneous 
entity but is the manifestation of an extremely complex his- 
torical development. As many other liturgical rubrics, the doxol- 
ogy, in both its liturgical and musical aspects, is of distinctly 
Jewish origin. Then, from the second century up to the fifth it 
became the No-Man’s-land between Judaism and Christianity; 
later, the Shibboleth between the numerous sects of the Eastern 
Church on one side, and the Roman Church on the other. Yet, 
during these formative struggles, the doxology was the soil out 
of which grew some of the formal principles which determine 
the shape of ecclesiastical and synagogal liturgies to this very 
day: the response, the antiphon and the Halleluyah (Jubilus). 
All of these structures have greatly enhanced the inspirational 
and aesthetic powers of the Divine Service in both Church and 
Synagogue. 


I]. CONCEPTION AND IDEA OF DoxOLOGY 


Our examination at its very outset is confronted with uncer- 
tainty and ambiguity concerning the term ‘‘doxology.” Of the 
more than thirty definitions given in encyclopaedias, dictionaries, 
commentaries, etc., none are in complete agreement. In most 
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cases a doxology was explained as a praise of God in solemn, if 
rigid form, usually at the end of a prayer; sometimes it was 
considered synonymous with the eulogy, sometimes not. But a 
clear and general definition has not been attained, even in the 
most recent literature. Doxology>Aéyev tHv dd€av=to pro- 
claim glory. Yet, the word glory, as near as it comes to 60a, 
does not contain all of the nuances and ramifications of the 
Greek term. It has been demonstrated by Caspary,' more ex- 
tensively by Morgenstern,? and lately by G. Kittel,’ that do&a 
assumed in the LXX the full meaning and significance of 715; 
even the most concrete sense of 1125, light, aura, shining glory, 
was imposed upon the originally unpretentious 66&a. The litur- 
gies of Christianity, following faithfully the vocabulary of the 
NT, use 66£a almost exclusively in the sense of praise and 
glory. Yet, not every passage, where there is an affirmation of 
God’s glory, can be termed a doxology. Thus, when Paul pro- 
claims: (II Cor. 1.20) 616 kai 6c’ abrov 70 aunv To Ge@ pds 
dd£av 6’ Huwv this passage is not considered a doxology, although 
it contains the word 60éa, and is a praise of God through Jesus. 
On the other hand, the passage I Tim. 6.16 kipios Tap KupLevdv- 
TwV, 6 Movos Exwv ADavaciay, pus oikwv ampobatTov, dv Eider 
ovdels avOpwrwy ovde idety SivaTar @ TL Kal KpaTos aiwviov" 
éunv, while not containing 6d£a, represents a legitimate doxol- 
ogy.4 Paradoxical as it sounds, we must exclude the term d0fa 
as the necessary criterion of the doxology. We may deduce that 
only two elements form the criteria necessary for the doxology: 
the proclamation of God's praise coupled with an affirmation of 
Ilis infinity in time. The usual Greek formulae for eternity are: 


« W. Caspary, Die Bedeutung der Wortsippe 132 im Hebraeischen, Leipzig 
1908. 

2 J. Morgenstern, ‘‘Biblical Theophanies” in Zeitschrift fuer Assyriologie 
IQII, p. 139-173, and 1913, p. 15-60, 

3G. Kittel, in Forschungen und Fortschritte, VII No. 35-36, p. 457. 

4 It is well known that a paraphrase of I Chron. 29.11 forms the closing 
sentence in the Lord’s Prayer, Math. 6.13. The version in the Gospel is a 
real doxology: éri Tov éorw % Baowrela kal 7 Sbvaus Kal 7 ddEa eis robs 
aia@vas’ aunv. Recently, however, the passage is considered spurious by 
several scholars. 
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els Tovs ai@vas, (ndiyd), also dio yéveas eis THY yevvéavs and 
already in the early 3rd century: dda... kal viv kal dei, kal 
eis ToUs ai@vas (T@Y aiwywy).6 Although the term ebAoyia or 
evAoYnTOs occurs not infrequently in the doxologies, it is not an 
integral part of them. The doxology of the Church is, conse- 
quently, not merely benediction, but a praise into infinity. The term 
dofoAoyia, in this sense, seems to be generally accepted as early 
as the late second century, chiefly among the apologetes;? cer- 
tainly in the third century, where Origen uses the word in our 
sense: (De Oratione ch. 14);8 and in the liturgy of the Apostolic 
Constitutions we find the term dofoAoyia next to 66£a in the 
very body of a doxology.? Up to the fourth century, the texts of 
the doxologies range widely from a genuine prayer to a short for- 
mula at the end of an epistle or from a real liturgical preamble to 
an interjected, informal confirmation of faith.*? When the centu- 
ries of the far-flung missionary activity of Christianity drew toa 
close and its expansion had almost reached its height, the internal 
struggles within the body of the Church occupied more and 
more of its literature. This development, common to every new 
religion, might be termed the introspective, and in this period 
was created the major part of the dogmatic literature, of which 
liturgy is always a faithful expression. 

The originally spontaneous and flexible prayers crystallized 
more and more into a fixed and well balanced set of liturgical 
forms. It was at this juncture that the Christian doxology 
attained its final form and wording. The details and the reasons 
for this decisive development will be analysed below. Here it 
shall only be pointed out that, under the pressure of Arianism 


5 Cf. Martyrium Polycarp ch. 21 end, in The Apostolic Fathers ed. Light- 
foot, London 1891, p. 197. 

6 Cf. Ps. — Athanasius, De Virginitate in PG 28, Col. 265 ff. 

7 Cf. Justinus Martyr, Dial. Cum Tryphone, 29,1. 

® Cf. Origin, De Oratione 9 (PG 11, Col. 557). Elot 6€ of romot odor Kara 
diva dokodoyias &v TH apxyn Kal T@ Mpooiuiw ts ebxns AEKTEOV TOU 
Geo dia Xprarov auvdotodoyoupevou ev ro ayiw Tvebuare cvvupvovperw. 

9 Cf. Constitutiones A postolorum VIII Ch. 13, V. 10. 

% This development is clearly reflected in the gradual expansion of the 
introductory prayers, which gradually absorbed most of the ‘‘mass of the 
catechumenes.”’ See also infra p. 320. 
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and other Gnostic sects, the Western Church formed two dox- 
ological prayers, called to-day the Greater and the Lesser Dox- 
ology. The Greater Doxology is already well established in the 
Apostolic Constitutions and is a poetic paraphrase of Luke 2.14, 
usually known as the Gloria in excelsis, upon which the Great 
Doxology proper follows." It became in time an integral part of 
the Mass. This article is concerned with the ‘‘Lesser Doxology”’ 
only, which has the following text: 


Aoéa Iarpi xai Tig kai ayiw Gloria Patri et filio et spiritui 
IIvebpart, viv xal del xal eis sancto; [sicut erat in principio] 
Tovs ai@vas.%? et nunc et semper, in saecula 
saeculorum. (Alleluja) 
(Amen.)3 


The emphasis lies obviously upon two elements: (a) the Trinity, 
(b) its preexistence from the beginning of time. The anti-heretic 
implications are apparent and we need not discuss them here. 
However, there are some problems imbedded in our formula 
that are not so obvious and hence warrant a closer examination. 
In the Latin version, the doxology is usually followed by an 
Alleluia and concluded by Amen. This structure, however, pre- 
supposes a responsory rendition of the text. Why? 

We recall that the practice of doxological conclusions goes 
back to ancient Jewish custom. The five books of the Psalter 
end always with primitive doxologies requiring responses; some- 
times, as in Ps. 106.48 the response is indicated in the text: 


jo) yox part b> nx yaa Ndr ody? a2 ov 773) 
(Ps. 72.19) 

(Ps. 41.14) .7ox) yor Dbiyrmayy obiyr yo Daw ox N73 

(Ps. 89.53) -J0N8) ox Ory) ‘7 TTA 

mba qos ayn b> tor odin ay obiya yo bene ons 73 
(Ps. 106.48) 


1 Cf. Const. Ap. VII, 47, 1, ed. Funk. 

1 Cf. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 53. 

%3 Translation: Glory be to the Father and the Son, and to the Holy 
Spirit, as He was in the beginning, so is He now and always unto endless 
ages. Amen. 
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Jad S5m) ow ayn 55 1708 odiyacay odiyr yo bxw onbs ‘nm TIA 
(I Chron. 16.36) 

(Ps. 150.6) .7>5m a Sdnn mown YD 

™(Ps, 115.18) bdr obdiy ay) anyd 7 47722 TIN) 


If we compare ‘the ecclesiastical form with the scriptural ver- 
sions just quoted, we are immediately confronted with an essen- 
tial discrepancy. The Christian form starts with Gloria or, in 
Greek, with 66&a; its wording is fixed and uniform since the 
Council of Vaison (529). In the liturgy of the Temple and the 
Synagogue and in the Scriptures, we find various doxological 
forms. Frequently, but certainly not always, they are introduced 
by 173, thereby assuming the type of the Berakah. The power of 
Jewish Hellenism, is evident in Justinus Martyr’s use of the terms 
ebAoyetv and érevenul, familiar through the LX X, for the Hebrew 
)n2. Here is the most significant passage: "Emi maou re ois 
tpopepoucba, evAoyoupev Tov Tlownrny Tov TavTwv 61a Tov Tiov 
avrov “Inoot Xprorov kal dca Lvevuaros Tov aytov.. .5 Kaié 
TpoegTws EevXaS Ouaiws Kal evyaptoTias bon divamts aiT@ ava- 
mwéumer Kal 6 Ados Erevynuet A€ywr TO ’ApuHv .. .%° The forms 
most cognate to the Christian doxology are (a) Eulogy, (b) In- 
vitatorium, and (c) Benediction. A Eulogy is almost identical 
with our Berakah; the Invitatorium is a psalm-verse, containing 
a call to worship, usually Ps. 95.1-4 at the beginning of the 
service. The Benediction, however, is a privilege of the ordained 
priest and has no direct part in the general Church liturgy.*7 
Yet the border-line between doxology and eulogy seems fre- 
quently to be effaced."8 

Much more complex is the situation on the Jewish side. Here 
the structure of a doxology is more fluid and not bound up 


™% This doxology is the end of a hymnic prayer of priests and perhaps 
of professional musicians. We shall refer to this fact later. See infra p. 
B13. 

** The Eastern Church has never accepted the second part of the dox- 
ology, and it has been for centuries an apple of discord. 

6 Cf. Justinus Martyr, I Apology 67, in PG 6, Col. 429 ff. 

7 Ibid. 

%8 The blessing of water, of incense, etc., while belonging to the liturgy, 
precedes the actual service. 
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with certain unchangeable terms, like Gloria Patri, etc. Of 
the manifold Hebrew passages with doxological implications 
we quote here only a few which are today still in liturgical 
use. ; 


I. ans ‘orm ‘7 Syne yow 

ty adiys imabo a3 ov 773 
2: awndy rabyd) odiyd Jaap x35 mow NT 
3: 7207 '7 ns 1373 


ty) obiys Jann ‘A 3 

4. mbde ay 7d yx opadss ody? ‘9m 
S. ... JON) Jor adiyd "a TIA 
xbpn odiyd ya> ow 479) 

19,]08) JON PINT ODN 17129 


All formulae, except 4, contain the verb 773. Thus, we may 
infer that, in the Jewish custom, a doxology approximates a 
Berakah of God’s infinity in time; yet, it is neither a Eulogy 
among other eulogies, nor, as in the Church, a prayer su generis. 
We shall arrive later at a more exact definition. While the 
Christian doxology is an all-important part of the service, re- 
peated many times in each liturgy, the Hebrew doxologies 
occupy comparatively few passages in the service of the Syna- 
gogue. True, these passages are nuclear parts, as the Sh’ma‘ or 
the Kaddish; true, in all our instances just quoted, the respon- 
sory rendition is apparent and called for. But we do not en- 
counter a doxology at the end of each synagogal prayer. 

The passage 117) 2179 (4) is the Hebrew original of the Greek 
do yéveas eis THY yévveay, quoted above, as is 9) odoiyd (1, 3) 
or odiyn ay odin yo for ‘in saecula saeculorum” or els TOUS 
ai@vas Ta@v aiwvwy. Interesting is 5 which comes as near as 
possible to the Greek idea of 60a. Here, again, 133 is the 
corresponding Hebrew term. 


% E.g., in the formal grace of the Roman Church: Benedictus deus in 
donis suis et sanctus in omnibus operibus suis, qui vivit et regnat in secula 
seculorum. See also in Const. Ap. ed. Funk VII, ch. 49 (Didascalia): Bene- 
dictus es, Domine, qui nutris me a pueritia mea... 
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II. THE OUTSTANDING DOXOLOGIES IN JEWISH LITURGY 


In the liturgy of rabbinic Judaism, we frequently encounter dox- 
ological formulas, but of outstanding relevance for the spirit of 
our prayer are only four real doxologies: 


e syr odiyd imadp aD ow F723 
2. sy odiyd qqaon ‘7 II 
3. The 7177p with its various insertions. 
4. The short response of the Kaddish: nav x7 
wpby rndyd) obyd snap xan 


That is not a gratuitous enumeration of the best-known parts 
of our liturgy. It will be noted that these formulas have a 
number of elements in common: (a) They are all genuine re- 
sponses, as we shall see presently. (b) They all contain the 
idea of God’s infinity in time. (c) They are frequently men- 
tioned together as one family of prayers, sometimes even con- 
sidered together.” (d) They have replaced the old Temple 
doxologies, taken from the end of the five books of the Psalms, 
as is indicated in Ber. IX,5.2" (e) They all have been, at one 
time or another, subjects of controversy between Judaism and 
Christianity. (f) They belong to the oldest parts of our liturgy. 

It is not the aim of this study to give a full historical account 
of the genesis of these formulas or of their influence upon the 
general spirit of our Divine Service. This essay limits itself to 
investigations of the form and the rendition of these doxologies, 


7 Qn these and the following passages in general, see the Authorized 
Prayer Book, annotated edition by Singer and E. Abrahams. On Hebrew 
doxologies cf. L. Blau in R.E.J. Vol. 31 and 55; also A. Buechler, Die Priester 
und der Cultus p. 175 ff., E. Elbogen, Der juedische Gottesdienst pp. 26,495 ff. 
Also Aptowitzer in M.G.W.J. 73, 1929, p. 93 ff. and L. Finkelstein, ‘‘The 
Amida” in JOR N.S. XVI. 

» Cf. Soferim, ed. Mueller, ch. 16, last Halakah; also ibid. 225 ff. See 
also J. Mann, ‘‘Anan’s Liturgy’’ in Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy 
P. 345. 

2 Also: Tos. Ber. VII. 4; Tos. Ta‘an. I. 11; Ta‘an. 16b. The real birth 
place of the doxologies was the Temple, not the Synagogue as Hoennicke 
assumes. (Das Judenchristentum p. 258) Concerning the N. T. doxologies 
see infra. 
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In addition, where the subject under discussion warrants it. 
certain essential comparisons between Christian and Jewish 
liturgy will be attempted. 


V5n>av3 


The Mishnaic passages, in which this doxology is referred to, 
indicate quite clearly that it was at all times a genuine respon- 
sorium.”? Moreover, this formula belonged originally to the 
service of the Temple, later to be taken over by the Synagogue. 
However, this Mishnaic reference to the 'w'a is rather enigmatic, 
since it starts out with the ‘‘corruption of the Sadducees’’ (in 
Jerushalmz; here, ‘‘of the Minim’’).3 


M: omprixa dpbpen obdiyn ay cox vn wtpoaw mora vpn b> 
odiyn yo os ew wpnm ny Nos jodi ps ios) [ro] 
ody TY) 


Gem. 2v7pna JOR pny PRY PPD) .wIPoA yOX pry prw Dd Ind qo b> 
py 1972") Tox) odiyn ay odiym yo o> mds ns 19723 Ip TON 
17> won yo moran b> b> .nbam mo 3 b> by oni FTA5 

3) adam azqa b> by ona $’n nn aban 


Assuming that the term 0°29 stands here for Judaeo-Christians, 
it is interesting to note that the conclusion, odiym ty) odiyn yp, 
used in the Temple, and the Amen permitted exclusively in the 
Synagogue, were combined in the standing formulas of the 
Church: mpd mavrds Tov aid@vos kal vuv kal eis mavras Tovs 


22 Yoma III, 8, IV, 1, VI, 2. Ber. IX, 5, Ber. 63a. The entire history of 
the formula has been discussed by Elbogen, op. cit., p. 494 ff. and, more 
extensively by V. Aptowitzer, loc. cit., p. 93 ff. Aptowitzer’s interesting hy- 
pothesis suffers somewhat from his persistence in attributing political reasons 
to any change of the liturgy. Finkelstein in his article on the benedictions 
of the Sh’ma‘ (R.E.J. 1932 p. 23) and Elbogen op. cit., p. 496 state that the 
y'Spawa involves an antiphonal rendition. That is extremely improbable, since 
it would imply that the Shema‘ was read (yow nx 019) by a group of men 
instead of the y’y. However, I assume that both scholars really mean a re- 
sponsorium, not an antiphony. 


431, @fe- Ye, Bers, LX: 5, 14¢: 
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aiavas, aunv or: es Tods alvas Tav alwywr, duns or: amd 
véveas eis Thy yevvéav,® aunv, els yeveay yevedv Kal eis TOUS 
al@vas TV aiwvwy, etc.?7 

The formula 1"5n2wa, used in the Temple as response upon 
every Berakah, has been a controversial subject within the syna- 
gogal service, because it interrupts the Sh’ma‘. Although it is a 
genuine response, and has always been understood as such, the 
real cause for debate was not its text but its rendition. And 
this, in turn, was a reaction against the “‘carping of the Minim.”’* 
Should it be said aloud or in a whisper? Since every doxology 
originally had a responsorial function, we ought to assume that 
the normal rendition would be aloud. And thus it was in the 
- Temple and perhaps in the first decades of our era. But in 
order to differentiate between the importance and the authority 
of the yow and of the >nowa, the rabbis ordered that one should 
say the latter in a whisper.?”? Yet the same passage tells us that 
R. Abbahu said: ‘‘It was ordered that men should say it in a 
loud voice because of the carping of the Minim; but in Nehardea, 
where there are no Minim, they say it even to this day in a 
whisper.”’ 

Two main questions arise: Why has the 1"o2va been taken 


4 Cf. Jude 25. 

3s Cf. Const. Ap. regularly at the end of each prayer in the seventh book. 

% Cf. Mart. Polycarp 14; (=. 17). 

2 Cf. Clement Rom. I., ch. 61, 3. (=ondiy *odiyd) aa) 75). Beyond 
these well known Hebraisms it is worth noting that the practice of the con- 
cluding Amen is strictly in accord with the established Jewish usage viz., 
that it is to be said by the worshipping congregation in answer to the prayer 
or the eulogy of the precentor. Consequently we look in vain for the Amen 
in the Gospels, because no congregation is presupposed. Paul, however, takes 
a very strong and traditional attitude in I Cor. 14.15-17, where he asks: 
“What is it then? I will pray with the spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also.... Else when thou shalt bless with the spirit, how shall he 
that occupieth the room of the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of thanks, 
seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest? For thou verily givest thanks 
well, but the other is not edified.”’ 

In my opinion, this passage is an indirect reproach leveled at Philo 
because of his enthusiastic description of the silent worship of the Therapeutes. 

38 Pes. 56a. 

9 Ibid. 
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over from the Temple into the Synagogue? And: In the worship 
of the Synagogue, whose function was it to pronounce the 
formula, be it aloud or in a whisper? The first question has, to 
my knowledge, been answered only by Aptowitzer. He sees in 
the inclusion of the formula a protest against both the wicked 
Hasmonaeans and the aristocratic Sadducees. He takes it as a 
symbol of protest and demonstration, particularly against 
Alexander Jannai.*° The fantastic Midrash of the dying Jacob, 
quoted both by Elbogen and by Aptowitzer, offers nothing in 
the way of real explanation and is, at best, a vaticinium ex 
eventu.3* It is evident that, following the destruction of the 
central sanctuary, the ancient Synagogue attempted to come as 
near as permissible to the cult of the Temple. Thus the idea of 
answering the enunciation of the Tetragrammaton by a dox- 
ological response and confirmation, as once practiced in the 
Temple, seems a most natural procedure, especially after the 
proclamation of the Sh’ma‘.3? Yet this would, to this writer’s 
knowledge, represent the only case in which a genuine response 
is to be uttered “in a whisper,’’ even though respect for the 
Sh’ma‘ be the reason. Elbogen proposes just this theory. He 
concludes: “If we assume that the reader said only Danw yow 
and that the congregation repeated and concluded this passage, 
then we understand why the reader answered the words wads ‘7 
ans ‘nt with the whispered response 1"9n2va.... He had to 
respond in a whisper, so that the scriptural text would not be 
interrupted... .’33 Indeed, the Talmud implicitly recommends 
the whispering, as we have seen.34 Nevertheless, there are valid 
reasons for believing that this was not the original practice. As 
Aptowitzer rightly remarks, ‘‘In public worship there cannot be 
a whispered response; there is in the literature not one example 


3° Cf, Aptowitzer, op. cit. p. 102 ff. and 110. 

3« Cf. Sifre Deut. 6.4, 31, also Pes. 56a. 

32 Similar cases of doxologies, borrowed from the Temple, are quoted in 
Soferim, ed. Mueller, p. 252. (129 °7 ;730 'n ow °°) cf. also Midr. Tehillim 
104 and the references infra in the discussion of the small doxologies. 

33 Cf. Elbogen, Studien zur Geschichte des juedischen Gottesdienstes, p. 8f. 
The same theory in his Der juedische Gottesdienst, pp. 22, 28, 496 ff. 

34 Cf. Pes. 56a. 
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of a whispered response or eulogy.’’35 Was R. Abahu’s report 
of the loud recitation of the So2va — against the “carping 
Minim”’ — not rather a restitutio in integrum? We know that our 
formula was sometimes also used as a response after 1973.3° Yet 
here there is no remark about the whispering of the response. 
On the other hand, when the Sh’ma‘ was introduced clandes- 
tinely in the Kedusha, for religio-political reasons, the V"on2w3 
was not added, although we know that the reader could only 
whisper the Sk’ma‘ (wnba). Why did he not whisper the response 
as well?37 Finally, why would the Minim find the Sh’ma‘ a 
vulnerable point for their carping and what was their own 
attitude to the 1"Sn2wa? Originally the Sh’ma‘ was no bone of 
contention between Judaeo-Christians and Jews. Thus, in the 
Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, which show a distinctly Jewish 
influence, we read that Peter exclaims against the idolators: 
‘‘Hear, O Israel, thy (!) God, the Lord is one!’’. Later on, with 
the trinitarian doctrine prevailing, the situation changed funda- 
mentally.38 Rabbinic literature knows of many instances in which 


3s Cf. Aptowitzer, op. cit., p. I10. 

36 Cf. Sifre Deut. 306. For a full discussion of the passage see Aptowitzer, 
lec. Cit., p. 93, N- 3. 

37 Cf. J. Mann, ‘‘Changes in the Divine Service of the Synagogue due 
to Religious Persecutions,”’ in HUCA IV., p. 259, n. 32. 

38 Cf. Ps.—Clement., Homilies III, 57, (in PG II., col. 147). Tots 6¢€ 
nrarnuevors todAovs Beods brovoetv, ws ai Tpagal Neyouow, épn: “Axove, 
"Iopanr, Kupios 6 06s cov Kipuos eis ori. Compare with this distinctly 
Judaeo-Christian attitude, refuting the Gnostic arguments against monothe- 
ism, the passage Debarim R. II., 33, 104c. The sentence quoted is only a 
part of the long and extensive religious disputation between Peter and Simon 
Magus, the representative of Parsistic Dualism and Pre-Marcionitic Gnosis. 
It is regrettable that the Pseudo-Clementines, a most interesting document of 
Judaeo-Christianity, in particular of Ebionism, have thus far obtained little 
attention from Jewish scholars. To this writer’s knowledge, the only recent 
study of it from a Jewish point of view is J. Bergmann’s article in REJ Vol. 
46, 1903, p. 86 ff. O. Bardenhewer, (Geschichte der Altkirchlichen Literatur, 
II, p. 618) the best authority, writes on that subject: ‘‘In diesem Zusammen- 
hang genuegt es festzustellen, dass die Schrift im wesentlichen die Anschau- 
ungen der alten Judaisten, Ebioniten oder Elkesaiten, vertritt ... Die Theorie 
von der Identitaet des Christentums mit dem Judentum ist mit umso groes- 
serem Nachdruck in den Vordergrund gerueckt.”’ 
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the Minim attempted to prove the existence of the Trinity by 
quoting scriptural verses which mention the name of God three 
times.3? On this, Aptowitzer adds the following comment: ‘‘They 
(the Christians) could find their proof even in Deut. 6.4 wis ‘7 
‘7... The 4m would not disturb them, it was even wind in 
their sails: one in three persons. In order to refute this inter- 
pretation, the 1"¥n2v2a was added in a loud voice: Blessed be 
the name of His glorious kingdom etc. This means, as R. Simlai 
(Yer. Ber. 1X.1, 12) explains: all three terms designate one and 
the same being, one Name, one idea; His kingdom.’ This 
reasoning presupposes that the Christians themselves did not 
make use of the \"bo>wa. Obviously, if it was to be an anti- 
Christian demonstration, it would lose its sense entirely, if the 
Christians used it themselves. Yet just this is the fact over- 
looked both by Aptowitzer and by Elbogen. We read in the 
Liturgy of James: 


Priest: ‘H Bagtdela cov Suapéver eis Tovs ai@vas THY aiwvwr. 
Eidoynrov 76 dvoua Kupiov rov @eov juwv eis Tovs 
ai@vas.* 


Shortly afterwards zbidem: 


Priest: Ety 76 Svoua Kupiov ebdoynuévov eis Tols aiwvas 
Tav alwrwy. 
EvAoynrov 76 dvoua Baordelas cou eis Tos aiwvas. 


And we read in the Constitutiones Apostolorum, the normative 
work of early Christian liturgy: EvAoynros et, xipre, Baordev 
rav ai@vev. Not the literal text, but a majestic paraphrase and 
augmentation of our formula is to be found in the Sacramentary 
of Serapion: Lv yap 6 brepdvw Taons apxns Kal egovatas Kal 
Suvépews kal KUPpLOTHTOS Kal TavTos dvdmaTros 
dvopalopmevon ov povov &v TH alm ToUTY, GANG Kal 


39 Cf. Travers Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, p. 307-312, 
pp. 255-266 et passim. 

4 Cf, Aptowitzer, op. cit.,” p. 113. 

4: Cf. Hammond, of. cit., p. 51 ff. 

# Cf. Const. Ap. ed. Funk, VII., 34, 1. 
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év T@ wéAXOvTL.4 With the exception of the last instance, all the 
quoted examples are real responses in the Christian liturgy; 
which shows that the ‘‘Minim”’ were using formulae very similar 
to the "5n2wa. These facts may caution us against accepting 
uncritically certain statements about the Minim; resentment 
on both sides has greatly impaired the reliability of our 
sources. 

What, then, remains as a plausible interpretation of the 
changing rendition of the 1"Sn>wa? It is well known that the 
Ma‘amadot, after having attended the sacrificial service at the 
Temple proper, went to the ‘‘Hall of Hewn Stones’’ within the 
Temple, where they had a service of their own, in the style of a 
Synagogue, and were joined by some of the priests. 

S. Krauss is entirely right in calling the establishment of the 
Synagogue within the Temple a ‘“‘Triumph of Rabbinism”’ 
against the monopoly of the Sadducean priesthood. It may have 
been there that the Ma‘amadot learned the practice of answering 
a Berakah or the enunciation of the Tetragrammaton by re- 


“Cf. Sacramentarium Serapionis, ed. Funk, XIII., 8 (in Const. Ap.). It 
is worth noting that this passage is a literal quotation from Paul’s epistle to 
the Ephesians, I, 21; but Paul refers to-Christ, while Serapion praises God, 
the Father. The Roman Church uses here Dan. 3.52, (not included in the 
Jewish canon) and Ps. 72.19. 


Resp. (a) Benedictum nomen gloriae tuae sanctum, et laudabile, et 
superexaltatum in saecula. (Ad laudes in festo Nominis 
Jesu.) 

Resp. (b) Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel, qui facit mirabilia magna 
solus: et benedictum nomen majestatis eius in aeternum. 
Vers. Replebitur majestate eius omnis terra; fiat, fiat, et 
benedictum nomen. (In festo S. Trinitatis.) 


Since the very passage which was to emphasize the exclusively Jewish mono- 
theism against the concept of Trinity was used in the Church on the festival 
of the Trinity, we must conclude that either the theory of the anti-Christian 
use of the prayer is wrong or else that its polemical tendency was an abso- 
lutely empty gesture. 

“ Cf. Yer. Ber. I, 7; Tamid V, 1; also Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer, 
p. 67-72. We know of this remarkable synagogue within the Temple from 
both Jewish and N.T. sources. It is identical with the ‘Hall of Stones,” 


where Jesus argued with the Rabbis. (Luc. 2.46). It is the assembly place 
mentioned in Acts 3.11; 5.12. 


td 
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sponding 1"boawa. These Ma‘amadot transplanted this venerable 
practice to the synagogues of their hometowns in the form of a 
loud response, as all responses must be. When we remember 
that one of the versions of the Mishna quoted above imputed 
to the Sadducees the occasion of the entire controversy, our 
hypothesis gains probability. For the priests of the Temple were 
preponderantly Sadducean and frequently frowned upon the 
behavior of the Ma‘amadot. Now, when the Temple fell, it was 
a natural reaction to remember its glory with a sorrowful whisper 
of the very words which were pronounced day by day during 
its existence. The murmured rendition of the "¥o2v2 may well 
have been an expression of mourning which was abandoned when 
the Minim began to heckle the praying Jews because of that 
very silence following the Sh’ma‘.4s Only then, and for a com- 
paratively short time was the 1"9n2wa recited aloud. 

Yet the question, who recited the y"5n2wa has, so far, re- 
mained unanswered. Elbogen’s theory of the division of the 
Sh’ma‘ in two halves seems unconvincing and Aptowitzer quoted 
against it a Midrash in which the recitation of the Sh'ma‘ “in 
one voice, with one thought, and in one tone’”’ is viewed as the 
kind of prayer which pleases God most.‘* Another Agada pro- 
pounds the same idea strongly recommending complete uni- 
formity in the recitation of the Sh’ma‘.7 Thus it seems that 
Aptowitzer’s claim that the Sh’ma‘ and the vSo>wa were recited 
by the reader and the congregation in unison is the only one 
which cannot be easily contradicted, at least not until we have 
a perfectly satisfactory interpretation of the terms yov by ow 
and yow n& 77>. 


4s Not because of the Shema' itself and certainly not because of the 
1">n2va which they used in some variants. It was the silence or the murmur- 
ing after the watchword of Judaism that provoked the embarrassing ques- 
tions of the Minim. 

4 Cf. Aptowitzer, op. cit.,9 p. 108, n. 5. Also Cant. R. to 8.11. 

«Cf. L, Ginzberg, Ginse Schechter 1, p. 120. you nx pRp DNIw WIN? ‘9's 
opi nov7 nad nnd porsa yw> bax orion oN JT A103 17°) inbnno 1d) 
yon od ott aw anon yby ans ‘nowabds 'n Dea yow nox Ax’ya) one mwa 
2. ONwWIVA TYIIA. 
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sy odiy> qqann ‘a F113 


If the 1"5n2wa is an insertion into an otherwise closed and well- 
rounded liturgical form, the recitation of ty: odiy> 4300 ‘9 772 
represents a spontaneous response answering a call to worship. 
It is necessary here that we distinguish between ‘‘open’’ and 
“closed” forms. We shall see that this distinction has consider- 
able bearing upon the liturgical and even more upon the musical 
evolution of our prayers. The present formula is the prescribed 
response to the “invitatorium’’ J7207 ‘7 nN 1993. Although it 
seems to be a paraphrase of Neh. 9.5 } a2’7>x ‘7 nx 19723 Ip 
bei Ty oyna the omission of odiyn ay obiya jo osm>s and the 
addition of 77207 are more than coincidental. 

The Talmudic prescription in Ber. IX,5 about answering a 
Berakah with obiyn sy obdiya }® does not refer to the exhortation 
to prayer, as expressed in the 1972. Accordingly, the obiym yp 
oy Ty was dropped. The qm is attributed by the Talmud 
to R. Ishma‘el who required it. A later source, Sifre to Deut. 
8.306 connects it with R. Jose. The reason given is that the 
reader includes himself, as he pronounces the praise of God 
when summoning his fellow-worshippers.” 

The 1373 and its subsequent response constitute one of the 
most important doxologies, since it is recited twice daily in the 
course of the morning and evening prayer. Furthermore, it is 
the initial formula before grace after each meal and before each 
public scriptural reading. Here the sharp distinction between 
the different functions of the doxology in Church and Syna- 
gogue becomes obvious. In the Church the doxology is almost 


“ The Karaite liturgy used the Nehemia passage literally; as for Karaite 
doxologies, see infra p. 316. 

“ Ber. VII, 3; Ber. 50a. Characteristic is the following Agada: 42 0759 
INDIIN N'ND NIT WON 7A ‘7 AN) NIDOA NAP OP 7a. 'axt NnwD a5 yoow Now 
Peypy? "72 nody ayn2 xm t1y1 95 avd mb cana. This seems 
to contradict Elbogen’s theory that the Jn1a97 was demanded to make sure 
that the reader was not a Min. For here, the xnp (black pot — slovenly, 
uncultivated man), Rafram, did use the ya» while omitting the 1373. Yet 
even this negligence might have involved him in trouble, as Rabba indicated. 
Cf. Elbogen, Studien zur Geschichte des Jued. Gottesdienstes, p. 19, and J. 
Abrahams, A Companion to the Authorized Prayer Book, p. XLII. 
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invariably the opening or closing formula, in Judaism it is 
interwoven in the entire texture of the liturgy. We come upon 
it as an invitatorium, like the 1393, as an intermediate exclama- 
tion in the ySn2wa, as a hymnic prayer in the mwiap, and as an 
inserted laudation in the wp. 

Christian worship contains a rubric which, in many respects, 
is comparable to the call to worship exemplified by the 1372. 
This is the invitatortum which, in a technical sense, consists of 
verses of Ps. 95.1-6, or paraphrases thereof.s° Its function is 
almost identical with that of the 1973. The daily Matin always 
starts with that call to worship; but it is also used in other 
parts of the Church service. 

The early Church, however, uses other invitatorial formulae, 
chiefly before the ‘‘mass of the faithful.”’ All of them are genuine 
responsoria and some of them closely resemble the 13713 and its 
response.** 

Some of them might be quoted here in order to present a 
comparison between the liturgical forms as employed and ex- 
panded by Synagogue and Church. 


1. “Avacravres Tm Oem Ota Tov Xpiorov airov xdivate kal 
evAoyetobe. (Clementine Liturgy) 

2. Venite, laudemus Domino, canamus De salvatori nostro. 
(Liturgy of St. James; Syriac)s 

3. Evdoynros 6 Beds Hua@y mavrote, viv Kal del, Kal els Tovs 
ai@vas Tov aiwywy, aunv. (Liturgy of Constantinople)s4 

4. Aivetre watdes, kpiov, aivetre TO Ovowa Kupiov. (Apostolic 
Constitutions) $55 


s© The custom of singing the m7) 195 on the eve of the Sabbath is com- 
paratively recent and owes its origin to the mystics of Safed in the sixteenth 
century. 

st Cf, Origen, De Oratione 9. (PG 11, col. 557); the text is given in n. 8. 
The Roman Church uses Ps. 95.6, (94.6) and Tob. 13.10 as invitatorium. 

s? Cf. Hammond, op. cit., p. 7. If 6a Xpiorov is omitted, the passage is 
identical with '7 nx 1372 1%1p (Neh. 9.5). 

33 Cf. Hammond, op. cit., p. 59, at the end of the mass of the catechumens, 
being the preamble to the mass of the faithful. (Ps. 95.1.) 

54 [bid., p. 82, at the beginning of the mass of the catechumens. 

55 Cf. Const. Ap. ed. Funk, VII., 48, 1, p. 456; cf. Ps. 113.1. 
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The importance of the form and rendition of the 13713 and its 
response is greatly enhanced by the fact that it serves as a con- 
vocation to public worship. 

The reader ‘‘descends before the ark” ("ann °1Ddb 47”) i. e., 
he opens the public service while proclaiming the 1371.5° These 
words have to be drawn out; for meanwhile the congregation is 
supposed to be reading ‘‘in an undertone’”’ the long doxology 
nanw) 773n’, which is a kind of Hebrew version of the Kaddish.s7 
Only after that, is the congregation to recite aloud the proper 
response 7y1 obys qa0m ‘nm 7172, which is repeated by the 
‘reader. These three parts of the 1272 contribute an elaborated 
variation of the simple idea: 7723. The insertion of the qram 
shows clearly the technique of ‘‘progressive’”’ or ‘“‘pallilogical’’ 
parallelism: e.g,» ... MANO 4 VN» 4A. eT ANA 
WM si NAD! OV LPL AWA PON Be atk a ep 
im eae” Wry er peti feet = obyy TW Sey 1a Sa ee 
aty1 obay. This technique is characteristic of the so-called 
“open”’ forms of poetry, for it develops steadily from one phrase 
to the next with continual allusion to preceding words or 
passages. This type of poetry has greatly influenced the music 
with which it is connected, favoring the retention of and the 
elaboration upon, certain characteristic musical phrases.5* The 
classic example of this type of parallelism is the Kedushah. 


The Kedushah 


An extensive study of the development and the significance 
of the Kedushah would fill an entire book; and the literature on 
this subject is so vastly expanded and specialized that it cannot 
be our task here to deal with it ab ovo. We have to limit the 
scope of our investigation to the following points: (a) Miscon- 
ceptions in the recent studies on the history of the Kedushah; 


6 Cf. Elbogen, Der Jued. Gottesdienst, p. 501, quoting Maimonides. 

87 The Jn’, a rather late compilation of biblical and rabbinic Passages, 
ends with »2n>wa and obiy ay) nyo 73D 'n ow nm. This juxtaposition of two 
doxologies suggests mystic-theocratic influence which always accentuated 
elements of exultation. Cf. Ber. 50a, representing the other side: 1oxw ra 
32 Dy ime posin opin 72 by ime poDIN PR 77a) WRY Ps 1973. 

8 See infra, pp. 338, 347 ff. 
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(b) The Kedushah and the Church; (c) The formal structure 
of the Kedushah; (d). The responsorial doxologies in the Kedu- 
shah and the tradition of their performance. 

Among Jewish scholars, it is chiefly K. Kohler, Elbogen, 
Finkelstein, Marmorstein, Ginzberg, J. Mann, and Aptowitzer, 
who dealt with this subject. Among Christians, the main con- 
tributions came from A. Baumstark, Paul Drews, Dugmore, A. 
Fortescue, and W. O. E. Oesterley. As to the respective age of 
the three Kedushah forms, viz., of the Yozer, the ‘Amida, and 
the so-called Kedushah-de-Sidra, no unanimous judgement has 
been reached. Kohler believes that the Kedushah of the Yoger is 
the oldest and was introduced under the influence of the Essenes 
who are known to have stressed the ideas of the Merkabah and 
to have emphasized God as the giver of light, as expressed in 
the Yoger prayer.° Shortly thereafter, or almost at the same 
time, the Kedushah of the ‘Amida was composed. The idea ‘‘that 
the Kedushah-de-Sidra.... is the older one (as suggested by 
Elbogen) is almost too preposterous for repetition.’ Finkel- 
stein suggests that the Kedushah of the ‘Amida was introduced 
by the Tannaim at the time of Hadrian, since the priests of 
the Temple were too conservative and reluctant to allow innova- 
tions in the Temple-cult.* L. Ginzberg, however, maintains 
that the Tannaim knew only the Kedushah of the Yozer.* Elbo- 
gen, basing his theory upon the response of R. Natronai Gaon, 
views the Kedushah-de-Sidra as the oldest and attempts to re- 
fute the hypothesis of Kohler and Ginzberg. A. Marmorstein, 
on the other hand, defends Rashi’s statement that the Kedushah 
of the ‘Amida is actually a post-Talmudic, somewhat recent, 
composition. Yet his argumentation is hardly convincing. 


s9 Cf. K. Kohler, ‘‘Urspruenge und Grundformen der synagogalen Litur- 
gie,”’ in MGWJ 1893, p. 491 ff., and the same author’s ‘‘The Origin and the 
Composition of the 18 Benedictions,” in HUCA I, p. 396 ff. 

6 Thid., p. 398. 

& Cf. L. Finkelstein, ‘‘Les benedictions du Chema,”’ in REJ 93, 1932, Pp. 3. 

6 Cf, L. Ginzberg, ‘‘Notes sur la Kedouscha et les benedictions du 
Chema,” in REJ, 1934, p. 77; see also Geonica I, p. 124. 

6 Cf. Elbogen, op. ctt.,S° pp. 520f., 526 f. 

64 A. Marmorstein, “‘L’age de la Kedouscha de 1l’Amida,”’ in REJ 97, 
Pp. 35 ff. 
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Marmorstein entirely disregards the passage, Enoch 39.12, which 
includes part of the Kedushah, and the early Christian docu- 
ments which will be presented in the following pages. If, accord- 
ing to Dr. Marmorstein’s opinion, the rabbinic documents do 
not suffice to prove with certainty the Tannaitic or even. the 
pre-Christian age of the Kedushah, of the Yozer, the documents 
of the early Church leave no doubt as to the pre-Christian age 
of the Kedushah itself. However, it must be clearly understood 
by Jewish scholars that a biblical text does not by itself prove 
Jewish influence on Christian wording. The Scriptures were, in 
the original or in translations, familiar to every learned Chris- 
tian, whether of Jewish or of Gentile descent. 

The oldest Christian:source of the Kedushah is Clement of 
Rome; his version of Js. 6.3: “Ayzos, @yvos, &ytos Kipios ZaBaw6, 
mAnpns Taga h KTLoLS THs ddENs a’TOU is not com- 
pletely identical with the LXX which has 77 instead of kriows.% 
From here to the next recension, the so-called ‘‘Serapion-liturgy”’ 
a most important change occurs. This version reads: “Aytos, 
aylos, &yvos Kipios ZaBawh, TAHPNS 0 oOVparvos kal 
nyngTthis d06—Ens cov TrANpNs éEaTivy 6 ov’pa- 
vos, TAHpHS EGTLY Kal H YN THS weyadomrperois 
gov 60&ns.© This becomes then the authoritative version, as we 
see in Athanasius,” Cyril of Jerusalem,® and all outstanding 
Church Fathers. The final Christian version of the Kedushah is to 
be found in the Constitutto A postolorum, where we have the fol- 
lowing recension: ‘‘Kal orparos ayyéAwy greyouevos Kal mveb- 
para voepa \éyouow’ Kis ayvos TH Pedpovvi™ xal Lepagiw.. . 
émivixtoy @onv WaddrovTa aarvynros gwvais Bowow: “Avywos, 
aytos, aytos Kiptos ZaBawl, rANpHns 6 OVpavos kai H 
17 THs d0&ns gov.” Ta ETEpa THY TAYUaTwWY TANON, apxXay- 
yedou... €mtBowvra éyouvow’ ''Evdoynuévn 7 66Ea Kupiov éx 


6s Clement of Rome, I Cor. 34.6, in The Apostolic Fathers, ed. Lightfoot, 
pHa: 

6 Cf. E. v. d. Goltz, Das Gebet in der aeltesten Christenheit, p. 337. 

67 Cf. Athanasius, De Trinitate et Spiritu 16. (PG 26, col. 1208.) 

6 Cf. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. V, 6. (PG 33, col. 1113.) 

6 Dan. 8.13. In Constit. Apost. ed. Funk, VII, 35, 3-4, p. 430. 

7 Isa. 6.3. In Constit. Apost. ed. Funk, VII, 35, 3-4, p. 430. 
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Tou Torou abrov.*‘* "Iogpand dé... Wadre: '’T6 &pua Tov Deov 
MuptoTAaovov, xuALades EVOnvovVTwY KUpLos év abTots év Duval, 
év T@ ayiw.*?? 

The deviation of this version of the Kedushah, particularly of 
Isa. 6.3, from the original text has, to my knowledge, been dis- 
cussed only by two scholars: A. Baumstark and J. Mann. Dr. 
Mann well notices the discrepancy but he ascribes the change 
to a trinitarian interpretation of the Sanctus, in which the b> = 
maoa is omitted and for it odpavés is added, symbolizing Jesus 
sitting in heaven at the right hand of God.” And he adds: “‘It 
was at a time, when Christianity was not yet triumphant in 
the Roman Empire, so that ‘the whole earth’ could not yet be 
full of Jesus’ glory, that in the Christian liturgy this sentence 
was remodeled in a general way to denote ‘heaven and earth 
are full of thy glory.’ ’’ Yet Dr. Mann overlooks two important 
facts: First, several older versions of the Sanctus do have the 
mwaca KTiots or YH (as seen in the case of Clement Rom. above 
and Cyril of Jerusalem) both older than the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions; second, while he well knows that the Targumic version of 
Isa. 6.3, introduced in the daily liturgy as part of the Kedushah 
de Sidra, contains the paraphrase ‘‘heaven and earth” as sug- 
gested in the Christian liturgies, he neglects the far more rel- 
evant source of 729 mow: bw isn onnannm omdbyn nd 170K 
nx mown nx xbom sans > ox... 7139 past b> 82p soNaw "apn 
... 850 uN pant (Jer. 23.24).% This passage is significant in more 
than one respect. The story is an incident of the journey of the 
Rabbis Gamaliel, Joshua, Eleazar b. Azariah, and Akiba to 
Rome. There, a Min approached them and asked them why 
God does not observe the Sabbath.’5 Their answer was that any 


™ Ezek. 3.12. In Constit. A post. ed. Funk, VII, 35, 3-4, Pp. 430. 

7 Ps, 68.18. In Constit. Apost. ed. Funk, VII, 35, 3-4, p- 430. 

73 J. Mann, ‘Changes in the Divine Service of the Synagogue due to 
Religious Persecutions,”’ in HUCA IV, p. 264 ff. 

74 Shemot R. XXX.6, 44a. 

7s This seems to have been a Hellenistic idea; cf. Philo, De Allegor. I, 3. 
Ilaverar yap ovdérore rove 6 Beds, GAN’ Harrep idioy TO Kalew mupds Kal 
xudvos To Whxev, obTw Kal Beov To ovety ... Another midrashic version sets 
Ps. 113.4132 o'Dwn by in opposition to rm3> yrN7 b> Nd» (Isa. 6.3) and comes, 
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man is allowed to move about in his dwelling on Sabbath. What, 
then, is God’s dwelling? At this point, they quote Isa. 6.3 and 
Jer. 23.24. What was the real purpose of the Min’s mockery? 
In this writer’s opinion, the sectary intended to vindicate, 
through Scriptures, what Jesus said in Mat. 12.6-8 and Luke 
6.5 ‘‘The Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” If he could 
demonstrate that God was ‘‘Lord of the Sabbath,” he would, at 
the same time, identify Jesus with God and thereby justify his 
statement. Dr. Mann did feel that the Targumic passage had a 
somewhat polemical character but, by failing to consider the 
-Midrashic passage, he missed bringing this out clearly. 

Dr. Baumstark, on the other hand, demonstrated the simi- 
larity between the Targumic version of the Kedushah in the 
Kedushah de Sidra and the Tersanctus of the A postolic Constitu- 
tions. He concludes that the Aramaic Kedushah is older than 
the Sanctus in the Greek liturgies and ventures the theory 
moreover that the Aramaic version later appearing in the Jewish 
liturgy was superseded by authentic Hebrew quotations of 
Scriptures.” This view implies that the Kedushah de Sidra is 
the oldest of all three, an idea which we have seen extensively 
disputed. Baumstark, in his effort to separate ‘‘nationalistic 
Judaism” from the ‘‘universalistic Church,’’ makes two incor- 
rect statements occasioned by this attempted antithesis. Baum- 
stark maintains that Ezek. 3.12, a part of all Jewish Kedushahs 
was incompatible with Christian ideas because of its nationalistic 
wpa (by which he understands Jerusalem) and had therefore 
to be eliminated from the Christian text. Yet, the very text 
which he discusses contains this passage: EvAoynuévn 7 60&a 
kupiov €x TOV TOTOV adToU.” The same malheur be- 


likewise, to the conclusion that heaven and earth are full of His power. Cf. 
Midr. Hechalot, in Jellinek’s Beth ha-Midrash I, p. 40-47. (3rd section, 
end.) 

7 Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘‘Trisagion und Keduscha,” in Jahrbuecher fuer 
Liturgiewissenschaft, 111, 1923, p. 18-32. His resumé is somewhat peculiar in 
style and expression. Since it loses its flavor in the translation, it follows here 
in the original: ‘‘An der urspruenglichen Zugehoerigkeit des Trisagion zum 
Schema des eucharistischen Hochgebets laesst sich schlechterdings (Italics 
mine) nicht mehr ruetteln.”’ 

7 Cf. supra, n. 69-72. 
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falls him when he claims that the conclusion of the Jewish 
Kedushah, etc. obiyb 'n nba, was unfit for a Christian prayer 
because of the emphasis upon Zion. It is true that this verse 
does not occur in the Tersanctus; but it does form a part of 
the old Officitum Defunctorum where is it solemnly chanted.” In 
general, it may be said that Dr. Baumstark, notwithstanding 
his great knowledge of the Oriental Churches, is frequently in- 
clined to base his conclusions upon rather vague generalizations 
concerning the “‘spirit of Jewish and Christian worship.” Farther 
down we shall encounter another instance of his attitude, which 
is not always ‘“‘sine tra et studio.” 

Quite recently C. W. Dugmore undertook the meritorious 
task of comparing the early Christian liturgies with ancient 
synagogal worship.”” Polemicizing against Oesterly, Dugmore 
maintains, concerning the Kedushah, that, in contradistinction 
to other prayers, ‘‘the third benediction, was a new thing, and 
it is impossible to maintain that it, too, is imbedded in the 
prayer of Clement of Rome I.” This scholar maintains that the 
reference to Isa. 6.3 was not given in a real liturgical sense. 
But how can this opinion prevail in the face of the statement 
of Clement following immediately upon the Tersanctus; ‘Yea, 
and let us ourselves then, being gathered together in concord with 
intentness of heart, cry unto him as from one mouth earnestly, 
that we may be partakers of His great and glorious promises.’’*° 
What else but a common worship does Clement mean when he 


8 Cf. Liber usualis, ed. Vaticana, Rome and Tournai, p. 1148 ff. On the 
history of the prayer, see Mgr. Battifol, History of the Roman Breviary, p- 
149-153. 

77 C. W. Dugmore, The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office, 
London, 1944, pp. 76 ff. and 108 f. 

8 Clement of Rome, 1.34, in The Apostolic Fathers, ed. Lightfoot, p. 23 
and 71. As to the authoritative Christian interpretation, see Handbuch zum 
NT, ed. H. Lietzmann. (Ergaenzungsband, Die A postolischen Vaeter, Tuebin- 
gen, 1923.) The commentator of Clement, Dr. Knopf, offers proof, (p. 102 ff.) 
in various ways convincing, that the pertinent passage in Clement is an 
integral part of a liturgy. “Clement presupposes in this, as in all other litur- 
gies, the Trishagion pronounced by the congregation (ws é& évos oTOMaTOS 
Bohowpev) or at least repeated by it. The ému,ixios won (the Trishagion) 
is certainly one of the very oldest parts of our liturgy.” 
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speaks of a gathering in concord whereby many cry out as 
from one mouth? Moreover, Dugmore entirely overlooks the 
clear statement of Clement of Alexandria that ‘‘we ever give 
thanks to God, as do the creatures ({@a) who praise Him with 
hymns of whom Isaiah speaks in an allegory.’’ Dugmore also 
completely neglects the Sanctus of the Egyptian Papyrus 
Dér-Balyzeh of the early third century.* 

Returning to the chief question, the age of the Kedushah, it 
is certainly not easy to find one’s way through this maze of 
contradictions and conflicting opinions. However, the following 
facts stand out as indisputable: 


1. The early Church knew the Kedushah, at least the juxta- 
position of Isa. 6.3 and Ezek. 3.12. 

2. The change from yrxn $3 =raoa 4 xriots (or YH) to odpa- 
vos kal YH must have occurred between the time of 
Clement of Rome (ca. 80-95) and Serapion of Thmuis 
ca. 260-280). 

3. The Targum, too, has the paraphrase “heaven and earth.” 
Even more clearly does it appear in the Midrash, Exod. 
Rab., quoted above, where it is ascribed to four outstand- 
ing Tannaim in their refutation of a sectary. 

4. The Kedushah de Sidra incorporated the Targumic inter- 
pretation. 

5. If the Kedushah had been introduced into the liturgy 
after the time of the first Tannaim, it would have created 


8 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata VII, 12 (PG IX, 512). Cf. also Paul 
Drews, Untersuchungen ueber die Clementinische Liturgie, II, p. 21. Dugmore 
erroneously identifies the third benediction of the ‘Amida with the Kedushah 
itself and takes the fact that the Palestinian version of the ‘Amida does not 
contain the full Kedushah as proof that the Kedushah did not yet exist at 
that time. Moreover, he disregards entirely the juxtaposition of Isa. 6.3 and 
Ezek. 3.12, as evidenced both by the Apostolic Constitutions and by the 
different recensions of the Kedushah. Yet this juxtaposition of the two pro- 
phetic passages is a definite proof of a direct interrelationship between the 
Jewish and the Christian liturgies and can never be dismissed as mere co- 
incidence. 

8 Cf. Th. Schermann, ‘‘Der liturgische Papyrus Dér-Balyzeh” in Texte 
und Untersuchungen 36, tb. Also Ch. Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments 
du christianisme ecrits sur papyrus II in Patrologia Orientalis, Vol. 18,425-29. 
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considerable discussion in the Gemara, but of this there 
is hardly a trace. 

6. The oldest document of the characteristic juxtaposition 
of Isa. 6.3 and Ezek. 3.12 is given in Tos. Ber. I,9 under 
the name of R. Judah. 


These facts seem to indicate that the 'n bn (Ps. 146.10) is a 
later addition; neither the Kedushah of the Yozger nor the Kedu- 
shah de Sidra has it, and it is likewise absent from the Trishagion 
of the Church. The Kedushah de Sidra, however, has besides 
the Hebrew, the Aramaic text with the interpretation, ‘“‘heaven 
and earth” and, as concluding passage, Ex. 15.18 which again 
seems to suggest later origins. Therefore it appears most prob- 
able that the Yozer is the oldest Kedushah and was introduced 
in the first century of our era. This conclusion concurs with the 
views of K. Kohler and L. Ginzberg on this subject, although 
these scholars employed an entirely different approach. 

Thus far our discussion has touched only upon the mere 
nucleus of the Kedushah; yet its most characteristic features 
are the later insertions. But it is beyond the scope of the present 
article to examine these in detail. We must limit ourselves to 
some brief remarks and to a general survey of the poetic struc- 
ture of this glorious prayer, having in mind its actual utiliza- 
tion in the service. The so-called ‘“‘Great Kedushah’’ of the 
Ashkenazic rite has the following text: 


A. READER 
wap Daw my Nod ,( Variant: JX yn Jwapi) Wwapn 7X73 
Sox ards ar soapy qian by aind2 .wipa ow ow pon 


B. CONGREGATION 
ma2 pants xbo MNay » WIP WIP .wIp 


83 See supra, n. 59. In the James Liturgy, one of the oldest of extant 
liturgical texts, the Trishagion occurs twice, once immediately after the praise 
of God as creator and light-giver, (as in our Yoger), and the second time in 
the anaphora after the response G£vov Kal dixatoy (=2x nox). It is followed 
by “Aywos el, Bacited Tov ai@ywy (=o>1yn 72D wtp mn). Cf. Hammond, 
op. cit. p. 40. All these facts suggest that the Kedushah de-Yozer is the 
oldest. 
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C. READER 


onoyd ama> ope mx oad ar odsw ynwe .ody xbo ya5 
oN 773 


D. CONGREGATION 
swIpop "735 4173 


E. READER 


obo TPA) AY Now OAM OY pn ,OONAD 1D’ NT wip 
OWS VOW TIAN OPDYD ,TWIN 


F. CONGREGATION 
stns » pyTds » Sere pow 


G. READER 


myHw NIT vyewmn a obo sin ras Nit pymbs gin ons 
ormdxd o0 nvnd yn-ba ory maw ponna 


H. CONGREGATION 
so "75x oN 


I. READER 
ord sind qwap 7273) 


J. CONGREGATION 
mpm aT ad ys pods adiyd » aba» 


K. READER 


WED ATP ,TNAwM wp Jnwsap ornsa maby 4532 Pa a 195 
(VITA ONT | TN Ia ANS wap dy qb dx > Ay1 odiyd win bd 


According to Elbogen, all of these insertions originated to- 
ward the end of the first millenium, and were influenced by the 
literary technique of contemporary Piyutim. Most of them are 
— in spirit, if not in form — anticipated in Pirke de R. Eliezer, 


IV end.* A in particular is already given in Soferim XVI,12. 
The variant with the inverted preamble is an allusion to Isa. 


29.23. We find in the so-called Egyptian order of the Church a 
preamble of a doxology which strikingly resembles the intro- 


84 Elbogen, Der Jued. Gottesdienst, p. 62-64. 
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ductory formula of the Kedushah. Because of its similarity to 
the phraseology of several Hebrew prayers, I quote the entire 
passage: Evxaptorovpév aor Oeds dua Tov madds cov ‘Inaov 
Xpiorov, tov xuptov yu@v, STL EYwTLaas uas, 
gavepwaoas TO &QO0apToOVv gas. Ato TEeewoar- 
Tes TO pNKOS THS huepas Kal éNOdvTes mpds THY apxV TS 
vuxtds, Kal EuTWANGTOEVTES TH Qwrl THs Nuepas, 
& éxticas els ebppwobvnv huav, Kal viv ov oTepobmevor TOU 
éoTepivov pwrds dua THS XapiTds Gov, AyLaSopev Ge 
.at do€&afopév ce Sta Tovs povoyevois gov viov TOU 
kupiov hua@v ’Ioov Xpiorov, du’ ov cou adv air@ SbEa kal 
Kpa&tos kal Timyn adv Te aylw Ivebpare viv Kal 
del eis Tovs al@vas Tay aiwvwr, kal was eiraTw auny.* 

Postea diaconus.... psalterium dicet incipiens cum psalmo 
halleluiatico. (i.e. Ps. e ritu paschae coenae Ps. 113-118; Ps. 
145. 10-11, Ps. 136.)% 

Interesting for the subject under discussion is the formula 
ayratouev ce kal dokafouéy ce, which is identical with Jw pa 
yeyn and the end viv... xal was elarw, dunv which reads 
in Hebrew: yox 25> 7oxn orvdry rod>iy ay1 mnyd. It is obvious 
that ayrafouev kai dofafouev is a Hebraism; yet I was unable 
to locate an identical or even an analogous passage in either 
the LXX or the NT.* 

Another insertion Gyms xin tnx) likewise has a Christian 


8 Cf. Th. Schermann, Die Allgemeine Kirchenordnung, Fruehchristliche 
Liturgien und Kirchliche Ueberlieferung, I, p. 85 (Kirchenordnung II, 50a—50b). 
Translation: ‘‘We thank Thee, O God, through Thy son Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, that Thou hast enlightened us, making manifest Thine immortal light. 
Having completed the fulness of the day and drawn near the beginning of 
the night, we are filled with the light of day which Thou hast created for 
our joy; nor are we wanting, through Thy grace, the light of eventide. We 
sanctify and glorify Thee through Thine only begotten son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom there shall be, for Thee and for Him, together with 
the Holy Spirit, glory and power and honor now and forevermore. And all 
shall say: Amen.” 

8 This is the Great Hallel of the Seder. 

% The passage ddfa kal kp&ros kal Ti) seems to be a paraphrase of the 
doxology in Matth. 6.13 which, in turn, is an almost literal quotation from 
LXX, I Chron. 29.11-13. (Paralip. 1.) 
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parallel. In the Apostolic Constitution, we read: Kai 6 érioxomos 
TpocpwvncaTw TH a@ otTw: Ta ayia Tots ayiows, Kal 6 Aads 
braxoveTw: Kis a@yvos, eis xbptos, “Inoovs Xproros, eis ddEav 
deov marpos evAoyyTOs €f Eis TOUs ai@vas: aunv.* Possibly this 
passage means to emphasize the Christian conception of God’s 
unity, in contradistinction to Jewish monotheism, as expressed 
in the yow of the Kedushah and even more strongly in the 
paraphrase of the 7nx. It is well known that the yow was frowned 
upon by Gentile Christianity and that, in several countries, the 
Jews were for centuries forbidden to recite it. It may well be 
that the Christian text just quoted was the answer to the Jewish 
contentions about pure monotheism.” 

The literature on the insertion of the yow in the Kedushah 
has increased considerably in the last ten years and we know 
much more about its religio-political background than before. 
It is superfluous to recapitulate here facts and theories familiar 
to every scholar. Yet in connection with newly discovered 
sources, one name has come more and more into the foreground 
as a father and a founder of tradition; namely that of R. Ye- 


8 Const. A post. ed. Funk, VIII, 13, 12-14, p. 516. 

9 J. Mann proposes an interesting conjecture about the origin of the 
wbx px (HUCA IV, p. 251, n. 12a). He feels that this hymn is modeled 
after the ym>x win Tnx of the Kedushah, and bearing a polemical emphasis 
against Christianity, ‘‘would perhaps warrant the reading there 14% too, 
instead of 1yax.’’ Dr. Mann would also emend the wmbx> px to ivadx> +p 
But he overlooks that the hymn is an acrostic reading xa jox. The very same 
mystic invocation is found in early Christian literature in the form of uapav 
404 =xn xin» (=o Lord, come!). In the early prayers of Christianity this 
“‘votum suspirans” (Tertullian) was very dear to the faithful. It is usually 
the final formula of a prayer. So, e. g., in the Didache X.6: Ei tis &ytds éorw, 
épxéoOw’ el ris obk Ett, weravocitw papav 404 aunv. Also Paul, 
I Cor. 16.22-23: el Tus ob pidet Tov KUpLoV, rw dvabeua’ papav abd. 
Xapts Tov kupiov 'Inood pel’ budv. Revel. 22.20-21: ’Aunv, Epxov Kv ple 
Inoov. ‘H xapis Tov kupiov ’Inoov wera ravtwv. While the emphatically, even 
polemically, monotheistic tendency of the y7>x> "8 is obvious, emendations 
of the text are ruled out by its acrostic structure. This acrostic seems to 
revive an old custom of those who day by day eagerly awaited the arrival 
of the Messiah, —an attitude by no means peculiar to Christianity — al- 
though it actuated a most important and characteristic part of early Christian 
theology and liturgy. 
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hudai Gaon.%* These sources bring out two facts somewhat 
emphatically: Yehudai Gaon was an ardent champion of genuine 
tradition and was accordingly averse to new customs although, 
in the end, conciliatory.” 

E. Birnbaum has already pointed out that it was Yehudai 
Gaon who favored the early Hazanim with the support of his 
authority. This great leader of Judaism possessed the stature 
that was necessary for the establishment and the further devel- 
opment of the tradition of Hazanut.? We read in biDwxn 7D: 
NT. oat a. ybap DNV Own... On W5xK anDemas 20 
“TAY NSD AY a ADI NIAN.93 and: oInd O73 WT mbap 2 OD VONI 
J Jy 2D ONT “DoT "9 W009 Ibapw ornwN7n.%4 And when we 
hear that, in the Gaonic age, the cantillation of Scripture, of 
the Mishna, and even of the Gamara was regulated according 
to musical accents, we can recognize the broad basis upon which 
R. Yehudai Gaon was able to establish a genuine tradition of 
Hazanut.9’ Later on, we shall return to this remarkable personality. 


9 Cf. J. Mann, “Les chapitres de Ben Baboi’” in REJ Vol. 70, 1920, 
p. 113 ff.; L. Ginzberg, Geonica II, p. 52 ff.; J. Mann, ‘‘Changes in the Divine 
Service,” in HUCA IV, p. 252 ff.; I. Elbogen, Studien zur Geschichte des 
juedischen Gottesdienstes, p. 23; and Der Jued. Gottesdienst, p. 520 ff.; L. 
Ginzberg, Ginse Schechter, II, p. 550 ff. 

* Cf. L. Ginzberg, Geonica II, p. 52 ff.: mn xdbw own ‘9 19 pd ppma 
myaamar mipo1na) wata) Toda) mw3) NPN 517) AAW PwIY TY OrIw TDD 1D IN1DD 
mypona) ava) AwIIpa Sita APM 127 °DD yow xdv a7 TON A Nd) avyDd nIbAD 
... maya). Also Ginzberg, Ginse Schechter I], p. 550: "18 ‘Dr °NTIT? ‘7 'R 91 
.,.qra> nox nobna ayxy 7273 99 AD725 ‘n. Cf. J. Mann, ‘‘Les chapitres de 
Ben Baboi,” in REJ 70, p. 115: ‘‘This Gaon, (Yehudai) was outstanding 
among the leaders of the Babylonian academies. His authority commanded 
such a respect that later generations accepted his decisions as binding, in 
spite of all the arguments which might have been held against them.’’ More 
about Yehudai Gaon’s merits on behalf of tradition in Mann’s article just 
quoted, pp. 131, 135, 142; also in the same author’s article on “Changes in 
the Divine Service,” in HUCA IV, p. 252 ff. 

92 Cf, E. Birnbaum, “‘Ueber die Verdienste der Gaonen um die juedische 
Liturgie und den Synagogengesang,”’ in [sraelitische Wochenschrift, 1903, No. 4. 

93 Cf, byovxn apo I, ch. 25, ed. Auerbach, Halberstadt 1867, p. 55. 

% Also dyavxn D0 ed. Sch. Albeck, Jerusalem 1935, p. 104 ff. 

9. Zunz, Die Synagogale Poesie, 2nd ed., p. 113 ff., quoting as source 
Ben Asher’s p’pyun t10 170 and Petachyah’s travelogue, and Efodi’s grammar 
(end of preface # 8). 
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The Kedushah concludes with a doxology ‘7 bm (J) and 
the closing Berakah wipn bxn ... a7 7b (K). It stands to 
reason that the bm is older than the 1 77> which served 
only as a new preamble to the old Berakah wpa >xa ‘7 ans 4172. 
Obviously, the connecting link between these last two verses is 
the 17 17> of Ps. 146.10. As befits a solemn, extended prayer 
such as the Kedushah, the real doxology is placed at its end; 
the principle of eternity is stressed three times: ‘7 bn" 
“Mawes set 19 thi ved. arab bare, 4h Bea eee Bee 
ty1 02795 wo xd wen wds.96 Here, the Hallelujah of the 
doxology is part of the Scriptural quotation; but we know many 
other cases, where it has been freely or spontaneously added. It 
is especially impressive in this place, for with it the congrega- 
tion ends the Kedushah proper in a glorious fashion, while the 
Hazan closes it with the own n373.97 

The poetic structure of the great Kedushah deserves our 
special attention because of its chain technique which always 
links the last words of the Hazan with the first words of the 
congregational responses. Evidently this is a style highly suitable 
for musical composition. Indeed, few poems of our prayer-book 


96 According to the older Palestinian version, the mm°nn reads as follows: 
wytpa Oxm a 'x ‘a qoybap abs pro qow xn max erp (L. Finkelstein, “The 
Development of the ‘Amida,” in JQR N.S. XVI, p. 144). This extremely 
simple form suggests that, in the primitive stage of the Kedushah, the closing 
Berakah followed immediately upon the 'p 'p 'p without the 'p ‘a '> '2. This 
hypothesis is not improbable, considering that the first Judaeo-Christian 
author who used the Kedushah quoted only the 'p 'p 'p and concludes with a 
simple exhortation to ‘‘cry as from one mouth that we may be made sharers 
of His great and glorious assurances.” The 111) 117, too, may have influ- 
enced the wording of Christian liturgy, where we find occasionally its Greek 
analogue amo ‘yeveas els yevvéay, once even as preamble of brépuaxe yévous 
"ABpaau, evAoynros ef els rods aidvas =(od.yd) onnax y20 'n'N ‘2. (Const. Ap. 
ed. Funk, VII, 33, 7, p. 426.) Up to this day the part following immediately 
upon the Trishagion is called in the Syrian Church quddésha. 

%” The Hallelujah as the end of a doxology demands a specia! and thorough 
investigation which cannot be given here. Its enormous significance for the 
Christian liturgy as a doxology en miniature and as Jubilus is well known. 
Its musical importance — the pinnacle of all melismatic singing, the famous 
“wordless hymn,’’ cannot be overestimated. See infra the section on the 
Hallelujah. 
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have inspired our liturgical composers to such achievements as 
has the Kedushah. This ‘‘chain-figure,”’ a kind of climactic paral- 
lelism, as employed in the Kedushah responses, is a most ancient 
form of semitic praying. We find traces of this technique already 
in Babylonian texts.%8 It seems that his archaic style has con- 
quered, through Judaism, some of the older parts of the Church 
liturgy. Thus we have passages like these: 


a) Cong.: “A&tov kal dixatoy.... (=2°S"1 NN). 
Minister: "A£tov @s &AnOws Kal dixaroy... 


b) Cong.: “Ayeos, Gyros, &yvos Kipios ZaBawh.... 
Minister: @yuos yap et s aAnO@s, Kal mavayuos... 
(=wiqp ony). 


c) Deacon: Kipte, ebd\dynoov 
Minister: ‘O xpos ebAoynoe, kal dfiwoe... 


d) Minister: EdAoynrov 76 dvoya xupiov Tov Beov nuwy eis 
Tovs ai@vas. (Ps. 113.2) 


Deacon: Mera goB8ov Oeov, kal miorews, kai ayamis 
mpooén Gere 


Cong.: EvAoynuevos 6 épxduevos év dvduare xupiov. 
(Ps. 118.26) 

Deacon: Kipre, evAdynoov 

Minister: L@aov 6 Oeds Tov adv Gov, Kal evOYNOOV THY 
KAnpovouiavaou. (Ps. 28.9) 


The Jewish liturgy, of course, is full of such instances; and in 
most cases they indicate responsorial rendition.’ To give only 
a few examples from the daily Shaharit prayer, we quote these 
pertinent passages: .--11NNwT1 12°79R "A 10019 


% Cf. P. Jensen, ‘Texte zur assyrisch-babylonischen Religion,” in Kedl- 
schriftliche Bibliothek, ed. E. Schrader, VI. 2, p. 112-142 passim. For this 
reference I am indebted to Prof. J. Lewy. 

% Hammond, op. cit.22 ad (a) p. 12; ad (b) p. 16; ad (c) p. 50; ad (d) 
paste 
100 This has been realized, at least for the Kedushah, by K. Kohler in 
“The Origin and the Development of the 18 Benedictions” in HUCA I, 


p. 396. 
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fy Me 2 oa 2 eee wea a ee RIOSTOEN ate 1DHIT wi wtp 


WPT OT 29D. oT Tea voneRe tae nne &.Aeaenbe 
AINA So MOP MINAS one .ce pe TOM a a 
etc.... Joy m8 may vin ...9bon ay’win ‘a ows. The 


prayer 1125 °7 is full of such chain-figures or ‘‘variation on 
liturgical phrases’’ strongly suggesting a responsorial and in- 
tensely musical rendition.” The same holds true of the familiar 
preamble of the am n372: 19~p uboxw wads Jra3, whereupon 
the faithful respond: wn raw idbwe ub oxwv abs qra3. In the 
Kedushah this technique is carried out so consistently that we 
cannot but assume that the intention existed to link the re- 
sponses by musical motifs corresponding to the words to be 
repeated. We shall see later, in the musical part of this study, 
that indeed the practice of ‘‘tones fixées’ is frequent in the 
doxologies of both the Ambrosian and the Gregorian tradition, 
and in our musical tradition of the Kedushah for the High 
Holydays. 

In view of the frequent and familiar instances of chain- 
technique, the theory of Aptowitzer that ‘“‘there is no instance 
in’ the liturgy in which the reader repeats anything which was 
previously enunciated by the congregation,’ cannot be seri- 
ously maintained. Not only the Kedushah but many of the 
earlier parts of the morning service, including those with pro- 
gressive parallelism, were rendered as responsoria. Even the 
text of some Psalms contains references to a responsive kind of 
performance, as practiced in the Temple. Concerning the re- 
sponse in the Synagogue, rabbinic literature gives us many 
references but hardly an exact description. How elaborate and 
well developed the responsorial style actually was, we learn 
from a description given in the Sefer Yuhasin, describing the 
installation of the Exilarch during a divine service: 


™ Cf. I. Abrahams, A Companion to the Authorized Prayer Book, p. 
XXXV, where he points out that both in the prayer on p. 18 ff. and in that 
on pp. 28, 29, verses from each of the five books of the Psalter are included 
and arranged in such a way that each subsequent verse takes up some word 
or phrase contained in the preceding one. 

72 Cf. V. Aptowitzer, 1">nowa, “Geschichte einer liturgischen Formel,”’ in 
MGWJ 73, 1929, p. 105. 
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The Hazan intones WOxv 7173, the choristers respond to each 
sentence with gi7 7172. When the Hazan begins the Vw 7019 
(Ps. 92), the choristers respond by singing mimm> aw where- 
upon the entire congregation recite the entire 77917 *piD» to 
the end. The Hazan then intones ’n $3 now) and the young 
choristers respond by singing 7ow n& 47An. From here the 
Hazan recites one sentence and the singers respond with the 
next one and so forth up to the Kedushah (of the 1xV before 
wp). The congregation recites the Kedushah in a soft voice, 
and the choristers sing it aloud. Then the young men are 
silent and the Hazan alone continues until bx7w bx at which 
all rise for the ‘Amzda. In the loud repetition of the ‘Amida 
and Kedushah, the choristers respond regularly until the end 
of the wpm nana “wpm bx” and thereupon the Hazan 
ends.7%3 


This is, to the writer’s knowledge, the earliest account depicting 
the performance of a choir in addition to that of a professional 
Hazan and the traditional responses of a congregation. Accord- 
ing to Zacuto’s narrative, the event took place in the 9th century 
in Babylonia. Again we recall the emphasis with which the pro- 
motion of Hazanut is atrributed to Yehudai Gaon who lived 
hardly a century before the event related above. It is even 
probable that this great Rabbi was himself a Hazan or was at 
least keenly interested in the lot of Hazanim, for it was he, 
the blind sage, who decided that blindness should not act 
as a bar to the appointment as Hazan of a man otherwise 
qualified.74 

It seems hardly too bold, in view of these supporting facts 
and sources, to state that the authentic tradition of synagogal 
music goes back to R. Yehudai Gaon and that he ts to be con- 
sidered as the guiding spirit in the development of Hazanut. 


3 In pom 190, ed. Warsaw 1876, p. 135. (Nathan ha-Babli in Neubauer, 
Medieval Jewish Chronicles I1, 83-88.) 

14 In yyt WN I, 116. Even more interesting is the recently discovered 
text that it was Yehudai Gaon who introduced the *171 55, sung by the Hazan 
in Sura. See L. Ginzberg, Ginse Schechter II, p. 120. All of these sources 
make it evident that Yehudai was instrumental both in the foundation and 
in the preservation of Jewish musical tradition. 
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The Kaddish 


In order to give the Kedushah its proper structure, it was neces- 
sary to add to it the doxology. On the other hand, the doxology 
is the substance of the Kaddish. It was around this that the 
Kaddish was built; for this prayer is a doxology par excellence. 
The oldest rabbinic sources indicate clearly that the doxological 
passage w’nby rnbyby obyd qrap m5 now NT was the nucleus of 
the Kaddtsh prayer.'°s This formula seems to represent an ancient 
semitic custom born out of the spirit of the language. Already 
the Palmyra inscriptions show similar compositions; best known 
of them is perhaps the Eulogy for an Unnamed God, perhaps to 
“the unknown God”: sav Novy sow qprrad.16 

In the Kaddish, the '1'v"» is from the very first understood 
as a doxological response. To pronounce it at the proper time 
and on the proper occasion was considered so important that 
any Jew present had to interrupt his activities, even his own 
prayer, in order to pronounce the response ... 70v 87.7 This 
response was so generally known that we even read of a dream 
in which that response was made and of a subsequent discussion 
thereof.*°® In former times, both the Kaddish and the 1372 were 
much more often repeated than they are today, even in the 
orthodox liturgy. They were used as a doxology which closed or 
opened every important moment of the synagogal rite. This 
seems to be the sense of the difficult passage, Soferim X,8. If 
this sentence is somewhat equivocal, the clear statement, Soferim 
XIV,12, should remove all doubts: (before the reading of Scrip- 
ture) ow NMIM I29m ...wIpMy dam bom by... acd pax yn 


5 Sifre Deut. 306; Ber. 3a, 21b; Sot. 49a. The literature is given in 
Elbogen, Der Jued. Gottesdienst, pp. 92 ff. and 527. 

%6 Cf. M. Sobernheim, ‘‘Palmyrenische Inschriften,” in Mitteilungen der 
Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1905, p. 9; also Franz Rosenthal, ‘“‘Die Sprache 
der Palmyrenischen Inschriften,” in Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyp- 
tischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 41, p. 85, n. 2. 

7 Cf. Ber. 21b. The term 73970 avyn is here ambiguous, to say the least. 
I am indebted to my friend Dr. S. Atlas for this and several other references. 

108 Cf. Ber. 57a. 
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mobdiya ‘n'a ‘pn aban bn 45p dw. Indeed, we know hardly 
another prayer so perfectly fitted to serve as a frame for all the 
greater segments of our worship. We do not refer here to the 
famous contents of the prayer but to its formal aspects. Is it 
not remarkable that the main doxology ... iv NT” opens with 
jos thus linking the sanctification of the reader with that of the 
congregation? The fundamental idea of doxological praise is 
stressed to the utmost: the adoration, exaltation, and glorifica- 
tion of the Almighty in the infinity of time and space being the 
sole substance of the prayer. All supplicatorial elements of it 
have been recognized as later insertions when the Kaddish, con- 
trary to its original purpose, became the memorial prayer for 
the deceased. Once again we see that like every genuine dox- 
ology, the Kaddish is a series of responses. Following the nuclear 
passage, 70w 87’, only the shortest possible forms are chosen for 
the responding congregation: 817 7°12, and }ox. Everything else 
is left to the reader. That is the reason why this prayer, more 
than any other, has become so popular with the cantor and 
why the musical tradition of the Synagogue knows of so many 
renditions of that doxology. All of them use the principle of 
“leading motifs” reflecting the musical atmosphere of that 
particular festival or of that liturgical unit of which the Kaddish 
forms a part.” We shall discuss more exclusively, in part II of 
this study, this most interesting occurrence of “‘leading motifs”’ 
in ancient synagogal music. 

Since the text of the Kaddish was considered very important, 
the reader was confronted with two tasks in connection with its 
musical rendition. First, he had to chant a melody which in 
each case was to reflect the different ideas of the occasion. 
Secondly, he had to prolong his performance beyond the time 
of simple recitation, in order to give the worshippers sufficient 
time to meditate over the text. These demands, when fulfilled, 
created a great variety of moods and tunes in which one and 
the same text was musically rendered throughout the ecclesias- 


19 The rabbinic literature on this question in Soferim, ed. Mueller, p. 
150 ff. 
10 Cf, Maharil, 7277 wx, ed. Warsaw, f 38b. See also infra, p. 349. 
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tical year. Such a development does not signify a lack of under- 
standing of the basic text but, quite to the contrary, a rich 
association of ideas and emotions connected with the Kaddish. 

The similarity of the so-called Lord’s Prayer to the text of 
our Kaddish is well known and has frequently been discussed. 
It is not necessary to review here the results of that compar- 
ison." Yet the interesting question has not been posed whether 
and how the Church reacted to the Kaddish proper. For, that the 
Church knew of the Kaddish can not be doubted. 

Outside of the Gospels, we do not find any reference to the 
Kaddish as such in the patristic literature. Although there are 
numerous Christian prayers with strong allusions to the text of 
the Kaddish, it is not possible to speak of an influence either 
through or upon the Kaddish."? More frequent than these 
inklings, however, are the stern warnings and admonitions 
addressed to faithful Christians, not to relapse into ‘“‘modum 
Judaeorum precandi.”’ Occasionally hints of the kind of those 
Jewish prayers are given, as for instance: ‘‘ ‘Hallowed be thy 


™ Cf. G. Chase, “The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church,” in Texts and 
Studies, I, 3, 1891. This is the most complete investigation of the matter and 
contains also the entire literature on the Kaddish. More recent is A. Baum- 
stark’s interesting but strongly biased study, “Wege zum Judentum des 
Neutestamentlichen Zeitalters,’ in Bonner Zeitschrift fuer Theologie und 
Seelsorge IV, 1927. Allusions to the text and spirit of the Kaddish are not 
infrequent, especially in the Apocrypha; cf. e. g., Tob. 3.1; II Macc. 7.38; 
Psalm of Solomon 2.16, and 8.7. The Catholic mass for the dead makes use 
of the passage from Macc. See also K. Kohler, “Urspruenge und Grund- 
formen der synagogalen Liturgie,” in MGWJ 1893, p. 490 ff. 

™ Cf. Acta Pilati A cap. XVI, end, ed. Tischendorf, 1876, p. 285. EvAoyn- 
TOs Kiptos ds Edwkev KaTamavow TH a@ "Iopaid\ kaTa TavTa boa éX\GAnoev = 
yrat 792 dxqw ry ody aeny ‘a qa. Kal gorau KUpwos eis Bacidéa él racay 
THY YnY & TH huepa Exeivy’ Kal Eorar Kipros els, Kal 7d dvoua adrov éy, 
kbpios Bacwdels hua. (Zach. 14.9.) Cf. Sacramentarium Serapionis XIII, (in 
Const. Apost. ed. Funk, pt. II, pp. 172, 176, where we read the following 
passage: 20 yap 6 bmepavw maons dpxns kal éEovcias kal 
duvapyews Kal KupioryTos Kal mavrTds dvduaros ovowafopuevov ob pdvov év T@ 
aiwve rolTw add kal &v TH wéANOVTL. . . dylacov Tas Yuxas rabras od yap 
Tacas Yevwokels’ aylacov macas Tas & kupiw Kowunfeioas kal ovyKara- 
plOunoov macats tais ayiats cov duvéueow Kal 60s abrois témov Kal 
elonvnv ev Ty Bactreia cov. 
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name’ (Matth. 6.10). Holy is, by its very nature, God’s name, 
whether we say it or not. Yet by those sinners it is sometimes 
profaned. As Scripture says: ‘Because of you my name is con- 
tinually blasphemed before the gentiles!’ (Isa. 52.5)’ 

This seems to be a veiled allusion to the Kaddish linked with 
an anti-Jewish pronouncement. Our conclusion then is that the 
Church Fathers made no specific mention of the Kaddish because 
of its very similarity to the Lord’s Prayer. More important 
than the text of the Kaddish itself is the fact that it was con- 
sidered the perfect prayer corresponding to the demands postu- 
lated in the Talmud: wna» 729 bdpm 47> ANN) pots o7N bxw b> 
1 omdpn aden oman .nbenn ben saan bs yiowd sansa aody op by 
...mwpa.24 Dr. G. Klein has demonstrated convincingly that 
the Lord’s prayer, too, answers all of the requirements de- 
manded by Jewish tradition. It consists of three parts: (a) The 
glorification of God (naw); (b) the individual prayer (7wpa, 
men); and (c) the closing doxology (7’17)."5 Furthermore, the 
right kind of prayer must contain both the ‘wa no 17 and the 
miz>bn nian. We find all of these elements in the Kaddish as well 
as in the Lord’s Prayer. These requirements were, of course, 
familiar to early Christianity, as we can learn even from Paul, 
the apostle to the Gentiles. Paul refers several times to these 
basic conditions of the proper kind of prayer and shows himself 
well acquainted with the distinctions between nbn = mpocevx7n, 
mona =ebdoyia or dénows, mwpa=évreviis, and mInNn=ebxa- 
pioria,™6 

Considering the wealth of profound and beautiful prayers, 
born of devotion and noble simplicity, it was certaintly a wise 
decision to have each prayer contain the simple formula of the 
Berakah, lest this embarras de richesse become a chaotic effusion 
of subjective emotions and thoughts. Thus the Jewish liturgy, 
through its typical forms of Berakah and doxology, preserved its 
backbone and its essential structure. Yet there have been 


13 Cyrill of Jerusalem, Catechesis Mystagogica V, in PG 33, col. 1118 ff. 

™ Cf, Ber. 31a, also 33a; and Debarim R. II. 

us Bibliography in Dr. G. Klein, Der Aelteste Christliche Katechismus und 
die Juedische Propaganda-Literatur, Berlin 1909, p. 257 ff. 

16]. Tim. 2.1; Phil. 4.6; I Thess. 5.17 f., etc. 
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scholars who regret this forced uniformity of Jewish prayer. The 
most unjust of them is Dr. Baumstark who, in a discussion of 
ancient Hebrew liturgy, examining the Sh’ma‘ and the ‘Amida 
concludes: “It is undoubtedly in connection with its anti- 
Christian attitude (a°rnm n373) that we have to understand the 
obvious onesidedness (!) by which the so-called Berakah, in its 
typical form, dominates the development of synagogal prayer.’’"” 
Baumstark overlooks the fact entirely that the stereotyped 
formula of the Berakah is actually analogous to the Christian 
lesser doxology: ‘“‘Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritus Sancto, sicut 
erat in principio et nunc et semper, in saecula saeculorum, 
(Alleluia) Amen.”’ This doxology is required at the end of every 
antiphon, every longer prayer, and every Psalm responsorium. 
It appears many times in the course of each Catholic service. 
It is, like the Berakah, a fixed and mandatory formula which 
reflects the century long struggles and controversies involving 
certain dogmatic problems such as the Trinity, the preexistence 
of Jesus, and the like. But no objective scholar would dream of 
calling such a formula, with its ancient background and vener- 
able history, ‘‘one-sided.”’ In fact,.the Christian lesser doxology 
is a derivative of certain Hebrew passages which once played a 
great part in our ancient liturgy and have not even today en- 
tirely disappeared from our prayer books. 


THE SMALL DOXOLOGIES 


These short verses, like yo) yox Od yd ‘7 F172 or Ssw mds "7 INIA 
formed an important function in the ancient prayers of Judaism. 
Each book of the Psalter closes with such a doxology. But, 
what was the origin of these doxologies and how were they 
applied in the liturgy? What religious conceptions did they 
embody? 

In contradistinction to the usual Berakah these short form- 
ulas do not address God directly. They must rather be con- 
sidered concluding and solemn statements of God’s power and 


u7 Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘‘Wege zum Judentum des neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalters,”’ in Bonner Zeitschrift fuer Theologie und Seelsorge 1V, 1927, p. 32. 
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greatness. Nor is it a coincidence that they do not use the 
personal pronoun nx but speak of the Lord in the third person. 
Moreover, as indicated both by the text and by ancient custom, 
these doxological statements were to be answered by a con- 
gregational ‘‘Amen.’’® It may therefore be assumed that all of 
these closing doxologies had, from the very beginning, a litur- 
gical function in public service, namely, that of arousing the 
congregation to a loud affirmation, declaring, through the Amen, 
their adoration of God’s majesty in space and time. 

While this seems to be the immediate liturgical purpose of 
these doxologies — the declaration of God’s greatness affirmed 
by a general Amen — it does not fully explain the original idea, 
the principium essendi behind these doxologies. Perhaps we shall 
come nearer a solution of the proble “if we examine and classify 
the texts of those passages. 

We find that emphasis is laid upon: 


a) the glory of God’s name (Ps. 72.19, and 1"n>wa) 

b) God as Israel’s Lord (Ps. 41.14; 106.48; I Chron. 16.36; 
etc.) 

c) God as King of Israel and the Universe (Ps. 146.10; Ex. 
15.18; etc.) 

d) God’s praise in eternity (Ps. 89.53; Ps. 115.18; etc.) 


The terms stressed in the Hebrew are: '7 7172 (d); '7 sn (c); 
baw ombs (b); ‘7 TaD ow 773 (a). Of these forms, (d) is the 
simplest and shortest. While the other types show a decidedly 
theocratic tendency, (d) is more or less neutral, as it were. This 
fact seems to indicate that (d) originated in a period, when 
theocracy was not the dominating ideology, perhaps during the 
reign of the later Kings. After the Babylonian exile, theocracy 
was at least theoretically understood as Israel’s constitutional 
law. Moreover, the great majority of our doxologies are verses 
from Levitic psalms, as well as of I Chron. 16.7—16. What, then, 
would be more natural than a strongly theocratic declaration? 
Several times in this study we had occasion to refer to the fact 
that the doxologies were typical of the liturgy of the Temple 


18 See supra, pp. 3-5. 
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rather than of the Synagogue. Considering, finally, that the 
Tetragrammaton could be pronounced in the Temple only, we 
conclude that the basic idea of the doxology was a reaffirmation of 
theocracy in the mouth of the priestly caste. Such reaffirmation was 
considered a priestly prerogative inherent in the constitution and 
tradition of the Temple cult. 

If this be so, we should expect that, in the centuries after the 
destruction of the Temple, the role of the small doxologies would 
decline, since the priestly caste had lost its chief function. In- 
deed, such a development seems to have taken place. The dox- 
ology obiya ay) odiyn yo 'n 373 which was required in the Temple 
was replaced by the simple Amen in the Synagogue. The small 
doxologies were eventually crowded into the m79m °piDD in 
order to preserve as many reminiscences of the Temple as 
possible, but they were no longer rendered as chanted responses. 
Only one new doxology of significance originated in the diaspora, 
the ayn odiyds ba a qb 'n ;yb0 ‘7, and even this formula was 
not placed, as one would expect, at the end of a prayer. It forms 
merely a link in the chain figure of 123 ‘7 or of the 7D> PX or of 
PY INADA? 

Other instances of the retention of doxological passages in 
the ritual of the synagogue are part of the evening-service 
JOR) JON dey> ‘m7 WIIa and the verse of the wby-prayer: °D 
7393 Jon ty ‘drydr sen Tdbw mabnn. The first mentioned prayer 
contains the Tetragrammaton eighteen times. It is formed by 
various quotations from Scripture and was introduced as a sub- 
stitute for the ‘Amida in a period of religious persecution.?” It 
originated probably in Babylonia during the Saboraic epoch 
and, being a substitute for the ‘Amida, is full of Messianic 
allusions. The 1»by-prayer, the only real proskynesis of our 
liturgy, originated probably in the 3rd or 4th century. Here too 
the doxological passage does not form the end of the prayer, 
nor is it meant to be a genuine responsorium.* 


"9 Cf. Soferim XVII, 11, ed. Mueller, and ibid., p. 248. 

™o Cf. I. Abrahams, A Companion to the Authorized Prayer Book, p. 
CXII; also Elbogen, Der Jued. Gottesdienst, p. 102-105, and J. Mann, 
“Changes in the Divine Service,” in HUCA IV, p. 278. 

** The musical rendition of the by on the High Holy Days is one of 
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Thus we realize that the small doxologies of the Temple lost 
their original function to a great degree and were retained in 
the synagogue as mere reminders of ancient glories. The respon- 
sorial rendition, so typical of genuine doxologies, was reserved 
more and more for wp, mwiqp, yow and for 1373. Yet there are 
certain liturgies in which the Temple doxologies flourished long 
after the destruction of the Sanctuary. If our interpretation of 
the background of the doxologies is correct, it was the Sadducees 
who made them an essential part of the Temple cult. The 
spiritual heirs of the Sadducees were the Samaritans and, latter 
on, the Karaites.%? Thus we should perhaps be able to discover 
the last traces of the Sadducean ‘practice of the doxology in the 
liturgy of the Samaritans and the Karaites. And, indeed, a 
close examination of these liturgies actually shows the afore- 
mentioned connection between the two sects. Most of the 
Samaritan prayers conclude with a short doxology like pdiyd or 
jox ody 'n or similar abbreviations of the Psalm doxologies.™ 
In some cases the text indicates even a responsorial rendition of 
these closing words. We remember that the Samaritans possess 
to this very day remnants of the Temple cult and of a priestly 
family. They use short doxologies very frequently and they 
adhere to several other tenets of the Sadducees. Sometimes we 
even find greatly expanded passages of doxological character in 
the body of their prayers, e. g., Jov 73 lay xn Dt V9MN 73 
or none wads yan Taino? .ormds .nobyt .ay.74 In spite of the 
obvious parallelisms between such doxologies and Psalm-verses, 
we must use caution against overrating the authenticity of these 
Samaritan sources. Not unwarrantably does J. Freudenthal 
stress the syncretistic tendencies of the Samaritans: “... they 
dedicate their Temple to Zebs &évios (II Macc. 5.2; Joseph. 
Ant. XII 5,5) they adore the One God of Israel, they were the 


our best preserved musical traditions and proves the ancient origin of the 
prayer. See infra, p. 346. 

22 Cf, Sanh. gob; Sifre to Num. 112; also JE, art. “‘Sadducees,”’ col. 632. 

3 Cf. M. Heidenheim, “Die Liturgie der Samaritaner,” in Bzbliotheca 
Samaritana, II, pp. 18, 22, 56, 136 ff. et passim. 

24 S. Rappoport, La liturgie samaritaine, (office du soir des fétes), Paris 


1900, p. 17, 19. 
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soil in which that Simon Magus and his followers grew, the 
men who mixed pagan, Jewish, and Christian doctrines into an 
amorphous hodge-podge.’’?5 

We are considerably better informed about the liturgy of 
the Karaites. The last five decades have brought to light much 
material hitherto unknown. That the Karaites professed many 
of the principles to which both Samaritans and Sadducees ad- 
hered we are well aware.’ This affinity frequently affected the 
very details of their liturgy. Thus these short doxologies are 
more numerous in the liturgy of the Karaites than in that of 
the Samaritans where they were, by no means, scarce. Anan 
ruled that the prayers must consist solely of Psalms or of verses 
from the Psalms. Consequently the doxologies at the end of the 
five books of the Psalter were in constant use. The doxology, 
Ps. 106.48, was read four times daily during the seventy days 
of fasting.” In the daily reading of the Law the preceding bene- 
diction is ban onbsa 'n 12 (Neh. 8.6) whereupon the con- 
gregation responds ]oN JON while, after the lesson, the reader 
concludes with the doxology 1y1 odiya yo bsnw onde ‘nm qi3 
obdiyn. This too is answered by the congregation with ,JoN ,JON 
migon. “After the 1273 wip (Neh. 9.5 instead of the post-biblical 
13972) the reader adds the doxologies at the end of the first four 
books of the Psalter... Likewise at the end of Psalms 113, 
114, 116, 117, 118 the congregation performs oD nd>*5),”8 Three 
of these Psalms close with m>bn. Ps..114 was probably read 
together with Ps. 115 which also is a Hallelujah piece and Ps. 
118 which ends with ton odiyd »> aw > ‘nd yt. Most frequently 
we encounter the doxologies Ps. 72, 19, and the formula jp 
piyn ay) odin at the end of a prayer.”® Dr. Mann concludes his 


5 Cf. J. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, 1, 2. (Alexander Polyhistor.), 
1875, p. 95. 

6 On the connection between Sadducees, Samaritans, and Karaites, 
see K. Kohler, ‘‘Dositheus, the Samaritan Heresiarch,” in American Journal 
of Theology, XV, 1911, No. 3. 

™7 Cf. J. Mann, ‘‘Anan’s Liturgy,” in Journal of Jewish Lore and Philos- 
ophy, p. 343. 

18 Tbid., p. 345. 

™9 Cf. Harkavy, Studien und Mitteilungen II, p. 19, 20, 38. 
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learned investigation with the remark: “‘It is evident... that 
Anan endeavoured to reinstate the service of the Temple, as he 
conceived it, modified, of course, by the alterations in con- 
sequence of the cessation of sacrifices. The services were limited 
by the number and the times of the sacrifices for the day... 
The priest had to do the reading just as if he offered up the 
Korban in the Temple. The Levite was to recite the Psalm of 
the day just as his ancestor chanted it in the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem .. .”’%° 

In view of all of these documents there is no room for doubt 
that the small doxologies are inseparably connected with the 
idea of a Temple cult, with a hierarchy and, in the last analysis, 
with the principles of theocracy. It was perhaps the revival of a 
hierarchy, modelled after the pattern of the Temple, that 
ultimately determined the favorable attitude of the Church 
toward doxology; and this development was, in some respects, a 
curious pendant of the Jewish picture. 


III. DoxoLOGIEs OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


When Origen stated that each proper prayer should end in a 
doxology, he was, as it often happens, merely registering the 
contemporary and traditional practice of the Church.*" Actually 
we find doxologies throughout the New Testament. Yet one fact 
must be stressed again and again, for it has been neglected or 
not completely understood thus far: the fact that in the canoni- 
cal Gospels we encounter only one doxology — at the end of 
the ‘“Lord’s Prayer’? — and moreover, the authenticity of this 
passage is doubtful and heavily disputed.'? The usual explana- 
tion that the Gospels do not include liturgies is, of course, 
correct, but it replaces one problem by another. Even if we con- 
sider the Gospels as literature of religious propaganda (in the 
best sense of that misused word) even then, the almost com- 


30 Cf. J. Mann, “Anan’s Liturgy,” in Journal of Jewish Lore and Philos- 
ophy, p. 345. iG eae 
3t Origen, De oratione, ch. 33, in PG 11, col. 557: ... Kal Ewe Tact THY 
ey els Sokodoylav Bod did Xprorod év ayiw vebuart karawavoreov ... 
132 Cf G. Chase, op. cit., p. 168-176; see supra, n. III. 
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plete absence of liturgical passages is remarkable. There are 
several instances of individual prayers, but they represent the 
most sacred spirit of individualism, in fact, they are in spirit 
and expression anti-liturgical.%3 It should not be forgotten that 
early Christianity was a movement of the poor and the meek, 
its roots lay in the rural section of Galilee. Jerusalem, the 
priests, and many of the Rabbis were opposed to the ‘‘men from 
the country” (yaN7 *»y) or rather, they despised them because 
of their ignorance. Small wonder, then, that the liturgical forms 
of the metropolitan Temple were not well liked by Jesus and 
his disciples; all too strong was the antagonism of the ‘‘theo- 
cratic aristocracy” of the Temple against the ideology of the 
plain and poor countrymen who sought and respected only the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The small local synagogues with their un- 
ceremonious, almost intimate attitude toward prayer and God 
were the birthplace of Christian liturgy. There was no room in 
those communal houses of worship for rigid and solemn for- 
mulas, such as the Temple doxologies of the hierarchical cult of 
Jerusalem. This explains the almost complete absence of all 
liturgical material in the Gospels.%34 The Pauline literature, 
however, is replete with doxologies; indeed, for the organization 
of a new ecclesia, a modicum of liturgical order is indispensable. 
In this stage, the doxologies usually are direct translations or 
paraphrases of the familiar Hebrew formula, as Rom. ERS65 


33 Cf. Matth. 6.5-8. 

4 Most of the doxologies express, explicitly or implicitly, the theocratic 
ideal; and in spite of his somewhat biased generalizations, Dr. Baumstark is 
not entirely wrong when he makes the bold statement: ‘The idea of God as 
supreme ruler (Koenigtum Gottes), is alien to the Christian concept of prayer.” 
(“Vom geschichtlichen Werden der Liturgie,” in Jahrbuecher fuer Liturgie- 
wissenschaft V, p. 21.) Yet this statement is valid only for the immediate 
disciples of Jesus; already in the apostolic literature we frequently find God 
addressed as déomora, mavtoxpatwp, Baoidels and the like. This was the 
natural consequence of Christianity’s organization as a Church whose ideal 
High Priest was Jesus. Later on, after the reconciliation between the Church 
and the Roman Empire, the Church regressed to the establishment of a 
replica of the old Temple hierarchy, quite contrary to the ideology of its 
founders and fathers. In the period between the third and the sixth century, 
the old hierarchic theocracy was reestablished, a fact of which the mere title 
of Augustine’s work ‘‘De civitate Dei’ is eloquent testimony. 
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II Cor. 11.31; Phil. 4.20; I Tim. 1.17, etc. The references to 
Christ take the form of an added 61a "Incov Xprorou, or, in- 
frequently, wer’ abrov. Jesus is still considered the High Priest 
of the new community. The earliest instance of a doxology to 
Christ himself is found in Polycarp’s prayer, where we read: 
Le aiva, cé ebioya, oé doEaSw dia TOU aiwviou Kai éroupaviouv 
apx.epéws “Incov Xpiotrov .. . du’ od cor ody abr@ Kal Ivebuare 
ayliy dd€a kal viv Kal del Kal eis Tovs wéAAOVTAS aiwvas’ aunv. 
Yet, the direct addressing of the Lord classifies this piece more 
as a hymnic prayer than a doxology.™s5 

Even here Jesus is considered the ‘‘heavenly High-Priest’’; 
and we may safely say that all these forms are Hebraic in style 
and spirit. Only in the third century does the trinitarian type of 
doxology become dominant in the liturgical literature of the 
Church. This development coincided — being far more than a 
coincidence — with the gradual return to hierarchical institu- 
tions in the Church. Liturgy, ministry, and ritual crystallized 
in those centuries, and with them the doxologies assumed their 
regular and dominant position at the end of every important 
prayer.*8® Yet it took one more century until the clearly trin- 
itarian type was “‘standardized.” This was a necessary develop- 
ment, since it became urgent to stress the perfect equality of 
the three Divine persons. When the Arian heresy threatened the 
unity of the Church, denying the eternity of the Son, and speak- 
ing of a time when ‘the Son was not,” the Western Church 
accentuated all the stronger the pre-existence of Christ and 
formulated the final text of the doxology: “Gloria Patri et Filio 
et Spiritus Sancto, sicut erat (scil. Jesus) in principio et nunc 
et semper et in saecula saeculorum, Hallelujah, Amen.’’37 With 


35 Cf. ‘‘Martyrium Polycarp,” XIV, in The Apostolic Fathers, ed. Light- 
foot, p. 195. 

36 Cf. Dr. F. Gavin’s excellent study The Jewish Antecedents of the 
Christian Sacraments, London 1928, p. 105, where he states: ‘With the 
gradual disappearance of the ‘charismatic’ and the supremacy of the resident 
ministry in the second century, a unique position was granted the bishops, 
and the so-called monarchical episcopate became the normal constituent 
characteristic of the Church hierarchy.” 

37 Many Christian scholars believe erroneously that the custom of the 
closing doxology originated in the ancient Synagogue, and even assume that 
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this passage every Psalm or antiphon is to be concluded, as we 
hear from Cassian around 400 C.E.#38 Finally, in 529, the second 
Synod of Vaison decreed it a required part of the liturgy of 
the Western Church. However, it is significant for the strong- 
hold the Arians had in the East that, because of the objection 
of the Byzantine Church, the first part, ‘‘As He was from the 
beginning,”’ has not been accepted even to this day.*89 The final 
text of the doxology became so all important, that it almost dis- 
placed the older small doxologies. Today they form only a 
secondary place in the Catholic liturgy and are rarely chanted, 
whereas the “‘official’” form is often chanted antiphonally and 
has grown, through the final Hallelujah, into little ‘ecclesiastical 
symphonies.” 

Let us now compare briefly the development of the doxology 
in Church and Synagogue. The Church, beginning with the 
small doxologies of the Psalms, reached the pinnacle of spon- 
taneity and richness of doxological expression in the fourth 
century. Then, for dogmatic reasons, it returned to a rigid yet 
elaborate formula uniform throughout the entire service. Juda- 
ism, on the other hand, developed four or five individual dox- 


every Berakah is a doxology. The learned Fortescue (in Catholic Encyclopedia 
V, art. ‘‘Doxology”’) goes so far as to derive the doxology from the apocryphal 
Prayer of Manasseh: Tibi est gloria in saecula saeculorum, amen. Yet this 
Prayer was never used either in the Synagogue or in the Temple, as far as 
we know. After the conclusion of this study, Dr. L. Wallach kindly directed 
my attention to an article of the late Dr. A. Spanier, in which this scholar 
discussed a similar problem. (“Stilkritisches zum Juedischen Gebet” in 
MGWTJ 1936, p. 339 ff.) Unfortunately, Spanier reaches no conclusive result 
at all, since he fails to distinguish between eulogy and doxology. Hence, he 
had to suggest certain different types of eulogies (transitional, final, etc.), 
and he was not aware that the respective attitudes of Synagogue and Church 
toward the doxology are consistently antagonistic to each other. This was a 
consequence of the opposite philosophies of Christianity and Judaism with 
regard to the principle of hierarchy. Dr. Spanier did notice, however, the 
continuity of certain formulas in the liturgies of the Sadducees, Samaritans, 
and Karaites. 

8 Cassian, De Instit. Coenob. II, 8, in PL 49, col. 94. 

"9 Cf. Strabo, De Rebus Ecclesiasticis, c. 25. It is well known that the 
Arian philosophy was, in many respects, close to the tenets of Judaism. 
Accordingly Athanasius called the Arians “New Jews.’ 
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ologies of great dogmatic significance, and more or less neglected 
the older small doxologies, retaining them only as mementos of 
the Temple. Thus we see again: hierarchic constitutions (as in 
the Church) favor strict, uniform, small doxologies; the freer 
conditions within the Synagogue permitted greater variety and 
greater length. Moreover, it is possible to say that the eulogy 
(7972) still had an important function in the early Church, but 
the stronger the function of the doxology, the less significant 
became the eulogy. While we still find at the end of the second 
century perfect Berakahs modelled after the best Hebrew pat- 
tern, such as: ‘‘Blessed art Thou, Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God 
who hast deigned even me, the sinner, worthy of Thy lot,” 
this archetype gradually fades out of the liturgy and literature 
of the Church, and in the sixth century hardly any traces of 
eulogies remain." Conversely, the Synagogue preferred the 
direct address of the Berakah to the more impersonal, formal, 
praying type of doxology. 

Now, we are perhaps better equipped to draw a distinction 
between Berakah and Doxology. The Berakah does not neces- 
sarily have a cultic function; all daily activities are to be sanc- 
tified by the Berakah with its direct address to God, the King 
of the Universe. The Berakah may be pronounced by one in- 
dividual without response except Amen. The doxology, howéver, 
is essentially a cultic act, and where and whenever a doxology 
was properly, that is, responsively performed, the presence of a 
Minyan was originally required. This rule holds true of 1373, 
wtp, the m7y7 mwv7p — while the rule for the loud proclama- 
tion of the 1">n2wa frequently changed. Whereas the form of 


40 Martyr. Carpi, Papyli Agathonices;cf. Harnack, Texte und Untersu- 
chungen, III, 4 (1888), p. 440 ff. The ecclesiastical form of the benedictio is 
an essentially different thing and pursues purposes quite different from those 
of our Berakah. The clerical blessings are the accompanying formulae of a 
cultic act, viz., of a sacramentale which covers three fields: (1) the cultus 
itself, e. g. consecration of water, of a church, of an organ, and the like; 
(2) apotropaic acts, e.g. defense against evil spirits, but not exorcism; 
(3) the well-being of the faithful, ‘from the consecration of private homes to 
the blessing of radishes, also all exorcisms, from the healing of the insane to 
exorcising rats’). Cf. Adolf Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen des Mittel- 


alters, I, p. 14 ff. 
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the Berakah is but a frame into which the different contents 
have to be fitted with reference to each occasion, the form of 
the doxology has but one content: the objective, exultant, ab- 
solutely impersonal praise of God’s glory in infinity. That 
explains why we are supposed to set the pattern for the heavenly 
hosts when intoning the Kedushah, for here, as in any doxology, 
we reach beyond human prayer, avoiding any personal com- 
plaint, petition, or even reference to ourselves. 

The Greek liturgy of St. James which did not adopt the 
Western standard doxology ‘Gloria Patri’ etc., shows the 
Jacobite dislike of the impersonal style of the doxology and has 
retained a direct Berakah-like address to God, connected with a 
genuine eulogy at the end: ...xapurt Kal oikTipuots Kal gd- 
avOpwriga Tov wovoyevovs cou Tiov, weO’ ot edOyNTOs ef eis TOUs 
ai@vas TaY aiwywy, dunv.4* These forms occur rather frequently 
in the liturgies of the Eastern Churches and show unmistakable 
remnants of Jewish spirit, viz. the form of the Berakah which 
has been all but abolished by the Western Church. There, the 
few examples of genuine Berakas still extant are either relegated 
to insignificant places within the public liturgy, or — evidencing 
the fine feeling of those who organized the Roman breviary — 
they are limited to private devotion, such as the grace after 
meals. This prayer contains a few Berakahs: Benedictus Deus 
in donis suis et sanctus in operibus suis; qui vivit et regnat in 
saecula saeculorum — although not addressing God directly. 
The older form of the Apostolic Constitutions follows the He- 
brew pattern, paraphrasing Ps. 136.25, Job 31.18, Acts TAIT? 
and II Cor. 9.8.4? What does this development away from the 


“1 C, E. Hammond, of. cit.,2 pp. 28, 31, 26, et passim. 

Cf. Const. Apost. ed. Funk, VII. 49, p. 458. EvAoynrés ef, xbpre 6 
TPEPwV mE EK VEOTHTOS Mou 6 didods TpoyHy Taan capKi: (=s>d ond yn NIN 
wa.) TAnpwaov xapas Kal ebypooivas Tas Kapdlas hucav, va wavToTe racay 
avTapKeay ExovTes TepLacebwuer els Tay Epyov ayabdv. The typically Jewish 
idea of sanctifying acts of daily life through the Berakah was still known to 
Tertullian who expressed his appreciation in the following fine words: “. . . Sed 
et in ipsis commerciis vitae et conversatione humana domi ac foris, adusque 
curam vasculorum omniforiam distinxit (Deus) ut istis legalibus disciplinis 
occurrentibus ubique, ne ullo momento (scil. Judaei) vacarent a Dei res- 
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individualistic eulogy toward the uniform, rigid, and often 
repeated doxology signify? In this writer’s opinion, it re- 
flects the trend from the unceremonious, private devotion of 
the Early Church to collective worship; from spontaneity to 
systematization, from religious individualism to religious col- 
lectivism. 


IV. THE HALLELUJAH IN THE DOXOLOGY 


A full-fledged discussion of the Hallelujah and its liturgical and 
musical history would easily fill a large book; so colorful and 
rich is its history that Cardinal Pitra, the great liturgist, could 
say: ‘‘the story of the Hallelujah is a poem itself.’ Here we 
shall deal only with the Hallelujah as part of the doxology, or 
as an isolated doxological call. 

Although the word itself does not have a musical connota- 
tion, the Hallelujah has always been connected with song and 
praise. Jewish tradition, likewise Christian exegesis, have in- 
variably understood the Hallelujah as a song performed by men 
or angels. This interpretation goes through the entire rabbinic 
and patristic literature, as we shall see below. The recitation of 
the Hallel is concluded by a Berakah on song, preceded by a 
semi-doxological passage: (a) °> 7019 ANI Jow>) mrmmd aw 47> Dd 
mnawna boa 4d0 ‘7 ane Tina .bx ans obiya ty: diye; (b) 773 
ya aman mxbpi pax mata bs .mnavna br 70 bx 'n ans 
odin on bx qo apr. 

The now), which closes with this eulogistic passage (b), like- 
wise contains doxological Psalm-verses. These constitute good 
illustrations of prayers which are just at the border line between 
mD972 and doxology. Both of the above mentioned prayers are 
referred to in the Talmud and reflect an old and venerable 


pectu.” (Adv. Marcionem II. 19.) Translation: But even in the common transac- 
tions of life, and of human intercourse at home and in public, even to the care of 
the smallest vessels, He in every possible manner made distinct arrangement; 
in order that everywhere encountering these legal instructions, they might 
not be, at any moment, out of the sight of God. (The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
III, ed. Roberts and Donaldson, p. 312.) 

43 J. B. Pitra, Hymnographie de l’Eglise Grecque, p. 35. 
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attitude identifying the doxa idea with hymnic song.™4 Con- 
sequently, Gunkel’s theory that the congregational Hallelujah 
was the nuclear cell of all hymn singing is not so bold as he 
imagines.™45 

The original liturgical function of the Hallelujah is not yet 
quite clear. Some scholars have linked it to the pre-monotheistic 
adoration of the new moon."™*® In the Psalms, however, no trace 
of such origin is extant. An entirely different approach seems to 
promise more enlightenment. Some of the Hallelujah Psalms, 
e€. g. 135.19; 118.2—4; 106.38; 113.1; 146.1; 148.1; 149.1; 150.1-6; 
demand either responsorial or antiphonal rendition. Sometimes 
even the text states this kind of performance, as in Psalm 
106.48, or I Chron. 16.36. In both of these cases the Hallelujah 
forms the end of a doxology. Such a passage always signifies a 
confirmation of faith in the deity. The euphonic and exultant 
Hallelujah would give even the uninitiated primitive listeners 
the opportunity to join the proclamation of God’s praise. There- 
fore it stands in the beginning or at the end of a Psalm, the 
former a signal and invitation, the latter a closing call of primi- 
tive and sacred joy. This suggests that the liturgical function of 
the Hallelujah was, in primitive times, a priestly device to 
organize popular participation in the divine service. Various 
sources tell us that the Hallelujah was a regular rubric in the 
liturgy of the Temple, especially on Passover and Succoth. This 
fact is a stumbling block for Graetz’s theory that the Hallelujah 
was not used in the Temple but was the invitatorium of the 


m4 Cf. Pes. 117; tbid., 118b, and Ber. 59b. According to the medieval 
Jewish legend, St. Peter was the author of the now); cf. Jellinek, Bet-Hamidrash 
V, VI (Introduction). 

™s Cf. Gunkel, Einlettung in die Psalmen, p. 37 ff. and Guedemann, 
Geschichte der jued. Cultur in Italien, p. 44 ff. 

“6 Cf. Gesenius, Dictionary, v. bn; the literature on the problem in 
A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alten Orients, p. 427, 556, 439, 429, 601, 
et passim. Wellhausen opposes the theory in his Reste arabischen Heidentums, 
p. 110. Considering the onomatopoetic calls GAaAafw, EAeAtCw, the Bedouins 
trill Jiili (E. Littmann), the old ululare, the hailly-cry of ancient Mexico, 
(cf. Heiler, Das Gebet, p. 47), additional reasons do not seem necessary when 
the onomatopoetic element which, according to Aristotle, is a potent creator 
of words, is so obvious. 
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minister (y"¥) in the Synagogue."7 Yet Graetz is right, insofar 
as, long before the fall of the Sanctuary, some of the Psalms 
were introduced in the Synagogue, and the Hallelujah was 
separated from its context and used whenever an exultant end- 
ing was indicated. The 150 Psalms of Solomon all close with 
Hallelujah, and the Talmud tells us that the Hallelujah was 
even used as a salutation at the end of the service.® The dox- 
ological Hallelujah is usually juxtaposed to Amen, as we saw 
in Ps. 106.48; I Chron. 16.39, and Revel. 19.1-8. The latter 
follows, in every respect, the Jewish tradition with reference to 
the occasion upon which the Hallelujah is recited: as a triumphal 
song of the heavenly hosts over the fall of the arch-enemy 
Babylon (i.e. Rome). It is remarkable that the Midrashic 
sources, likewise, unanimously associate the Hallelujah with the 
destruction of the wicked, exactly as the passage in Revelation. 
We read in Midrash Tehillim to Ps. 104.35. 


Rabbi Simon bar Abba said: From the beginning of the book 
(the Psalter) up to this point there are 103 psalms and none 
of them contains the Hallelujah; yet when it comes to the 
destruction of the wicked, as it is said puNn 79 O'NvN OM 
oN TY OYwn then we say, praise, my soul, praise the Lord, 
Hallelujah. And why? Because it is said: 7279 oO’ywn 7383) 
(Prov. I1.10).749 


Not unlike the Kedushah with which it is often compared, the 
Hallelujah is considered a song of human beings and angels. It 
is from this aspect that the Hallelujah assumed both in Hel- 
lenistic Judaism and in the Early Church a distinctly mystic- 
esoteric character, greatly enhanced through its ecstatic musical 
rendition. This conception is reflected in countless statements, 
explanations, poems, prayers, throughout Judaism and Christ- 
ianity. The Targum of Psalm 148, discussing the Hallelujah, is 
full of angelological associations of the same type as Revel. 


147 Cf. H. Graetz, Kritischer Kommentar zu den Psalmen, p. 91 ff. 

148 Cf. b. Yoma 53b, 79$r yoo ordw vd yma a7)... YOO’ TPI¥ O>SNDA JOR. 

149 The same remark under the name of R. Yehuda b. Simon b. Pazi, in 
Ber. 9b; similar references in Pirke de R. Eliezer, ed. Friedlaender, ch. XVIII, 
to Ps. 92.7 and Ps. 104.35; also Lev. R. Par. IV, perhaps a corruption of the 
analogous passage in Berakot. 
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19.1-6, or the Midrash quoted above. The Zohar links — quite 
naturally — the song of the Hallelujah to the harmony of the 
spheres, an idea which had already been proposed by Philo.*5° 
In general, it may be said that the Hallelujah in both its func- 
tion and philosophical aspect is very similar to the primitive 
Kedushah. In a few cases, these two prayers have been com- 
bined, as for instance in the Apocalypses of Moses: “Hallelujah, 
Holy, Holy, Lord of Hosts, Glory to God Almighty, for ever 
and ever.’ Here we have a Hallelujah connected with a 
Kedushah-like, genuine doxology. 

In this atmosphere of esoteric exaltation grew the Hallelujah 
of the early Church. Paul and his disciples, introducing the 
‘‘pneumatic’”’ ideology in their teachings, make the famous dis- 
tinction between Wadwol, tbuvol kal @dal rvevwarckal, (Eph. 5.19; 
Kol. 3.16) a still disputed passage.5? The separation of the 
Hallelujah from its original contexts, its use as spontaneous 
acclamation, together with its ‘‘pneumatic’’ color, led to a 
certain disembodiment, to a spiritualization of the Hallelujah, 
which finally resulted in the omission of the word Hallelujah 
itself, so that only certain vowels of it were sung — AEOUIA.*3 
This ‘‘wordless’”’ exaltation in musical form constituted the 
famous Jubilus which became one of the most characteristic 
features of Catholic liturgy. 

When the Hallelujah was finally established in the Latin dox- 
ology, its vowels were changed to EUOUAE>sécilorim, Amén’ 

0 Cf, Zohar, ed. Vilna, I, fol. 231a (to Gen. 49.24; also to Job 38.7, and 
Ps. 148). See also Werner-Sonne, ‘‘Theory and Philosophy of Music in 
Judaeo-Arabic Literature” (HUCA XVI, p. 290, n. 128 and 132). 

1st Cf. Conybeare, ‘‘Apocalypse of Moses,’’ in JOR 1894, p. 235. 

132 Cf. E. Werner, ‘‘The Attitude of the Early Church Fathers to Hebrew 
Psalmody,” in Review of Religion 1943, p. 343, 18. 

3 It seems that many magic practices were involved in the metamor- 
phosis of the Hallelujah. Since Amen, Sela, and Hallelujah were all used as 
magical incantations throughout the Near East in a completely syncretistic 
fashion, and the AEOUIJA was familiar to many as an efficient formula, it 
seems probable that the Hallelujah lost its consonants and thrived by its 
vowels as a result of magic ideologies. Cf. L. Blau, Das Altjuedische Zauber- 


wesen, Pp. 94, 102, 130; see also Ch. Wessely, Neue Griechische Zauberpapyri, 
p. 29, line 279; and A. Dietrich, Abraxas, p. 70. 
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In this form, the Jubilus became the great wordless hymn of the 
Church which Augustine praised in such eloquent terms."s* The 
melismatic rendition of the Jubilus with its drawn-out colora- 
tures, added to the doxology an element of splendor and warmth 
greatly enhancing its solemnity. The entire idea of exultant 
melismatic song without words may perhaps be seen as the last 
remnant — but one jealously guarded — of an “‘organized form 
of glossolaly,” if this formulation is not a contradiction in 
terms. We find a revival of these wordless prayer-songs, the 
ecstatic Niggun, in the world of Hasidism, a world which in 
many respects was strangely similar to that of Christianity 
before the fourth century. This use of “‘songs without words” 
must have been popular also in the medieval synagogue for a 
long time, since Solomon b. Adret sharply opposed this kind of 
performance.*™5 

The position of the Hallelujah at the very end of the ecclesi- 
astical doxology and its gradual expansion into independent and 
elaborate musical compositions of considerable length engen- 
dered, in the course of time, the emancipation and, to a certain 
extent, the secularization of the hymnic acclamation. Thus it 
became occasionally a magical formula,’** a war-cry,’*’ a signal,15® 
a joyous call,8* and even a song of boatmen.*® Since, in Jewish 


54 Cf. Augustine, Enarratio in Ps. 99, in PL 37, col. 1272, also PL 36, 
col. 283. The ecstatic rendition of the Hallel was familiar to the Rabbis, as 
we see in Yer. Pes. 7:11, 35b: 8” 718 13ND xdovba) xna(3) xmoD. This passage 
was probably the model of Jerome’s statement: Sonabant psalmi et aurata 
tecta templorum reboans in sublime quatiebat Alleluia (Epist. 77, in PL 22, 
col. 697). 

5 In a responsum to the Jewish Community of Huesca; cf. G.A. 215. 

36 Cf, J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantations, Philadelphia 1913, pp. 
147 ff.; 201, 205, 223 ff. etc. See supra, n. 154. 

137 Beda Ven., in PL 95, col. 49-50. 

138 Cf. Jerome in PL 22, col. 896. Elsewhere he writes: Quocumque te 
verteris, arator stivam tenens Alleluia decantat (PL 22, col. 491). 

139 Sometimes secular folksongs contain small doxologies, as e. g. “Glory! 
glory, hallelujah!” in the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

160 Sidonius Apollinaris in PL 58, col. 488. Not without a smile do we 
read the observation of Gregory I: ‘Ecce lingua Britannica quae nihil aliud 
noverat quam barbarum frendere; iamdudum in divinis laudibus Hebraeum 
coepit Alleluia resonare” (in PL 76, col. 4II). 
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liturgy, the doxology does not necessarily close a prayer, and 
since the small doxologies in general do not play a great part, 
the Hallelujah in our services has — since the fall of the Temple 
and its priestly chorus — decreased somewhat in significance. 
It is only in the Hallel that its old glory renews itself, and even 
then not always with the proper responsorial rendition. The 
liturgical and musical tradition of the Hallelujah disappeared 
when the Rabbis frowned upon the triumphal songs of the 
Temple; while they waited for the ‘‘destruction of the wicked,” 
the Hallelujah itself faded from their lips. Yet we shall see, in 
the second part of our study, that it did not entirely perish; 
actually, through the Church, it became perhaps the most im- 
portant musical heritage for all Christian nations. 
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PART II 


The following investigations do not represent a systematic ex- 
amination of the musical interrelationship between Synagogue 
and Church. While such studies, though in small number, do 
exist, a comprehensive examination of the entire complex of 
these problems is still wanting." It is our aim here to link the 
liturgical disquisitions to cognate musicological applications. 
This method, in this writer’s opinion, is the only one by which 
the history of the liturgy and music of both Synagogue and 
Church can attain exact and verifiable results. 


A. MasoretTic EVIDENCE OF THE RESPONSORIAL 
RENDITION OF THE HALLELUJAH 


In our Masoretic text the Hallelujah occurs twenty-two times, 
both at the beginning or at the end of a Psalm and once in the 
middle of Ps. 135.3. It is remarkable that the Masorites were 
extremely consistent in their accentuation of this acclamation. 
The initial Hallelujah always bears the Legarmeh accent (1n7ido7) 
and there is only one exception to that rule, Ps. 146; even here 
it is doubtful whether this Hallelujah really opened the Psalm. 
Neither the Masorites nor the Church Fathers came to a clear 
decision, due to the equivocal writing of the Hallelujah between 
two Psalms, so that it could be considered as beginning or end. 
The practice of the Vulgate is to set a Hallelujah at the opening 
of every Psalm which closes with Hallelujah, but not necessarily 
to add a Hallelujah at the end of a Psalm which opens with 


6 Ed, Birnbaum, Liturgische Uebungen II, Berlin 1902; Franz Delitzsch, 
Commentar Ueber den Psalter II, pp. 399 ff., 453 f., 524 f.; P. Amed. Gastoué, 
“Les Origines du Chant Romain,” p. 15-23; and ‘‘Les Origines Lointaines des 
8 Tons Liturgiques,” in La Revue du Chant Gregorien 1930, p. 126 ff.; A. Z. 
Idelsohn, Jewish Music in its Historic Development, p. 32, 56, 61, et passim; 
E. Werner, ‘‘Preliminary Notes for a Comparative Study” etc. in HUCA XV; 
and “The Attitude of the Early Church Fathers to Hebrew Psalmody,” in 
Review of Religion, 1943, #2; also ‘‘The Psalmodic Formula Neannoe and its 
Origin,” in Musical Quarterly 1942, # 1; and ‘‘Gregorian Chant and the Syna- 
gogue,” in Yearbook of the Amer. National Music Teacher's Ass., 1944-5. 
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Hallelujah.** The Legarmeh is a strong distinctive accent, sepa- 
rating the Hallelujah from the following text. When the Halle- 
lujah closes a Psalm, it is always preceded by Great Rebza 
(yinn) or Rebia‘ mugrash, (y°37) the strongest distinctive after 
’Atnah. This cannot be a coincidence, since usually the final 
silluk is preceded by a Merka or Munak or ‘Illut, all conjunctive 
accents. Since the second strongest distinctivus regularly pre- 
cedes the final Hallelujah, it stands to reason that this pro- 
cedure indicates a caesura in the rendition, i.e. the break in 
the responsorium, where the soloist ends and the Chorus begins. 
Interestingly enough, R. Yehuda Hayyug referred in his 15D 
7)pi7 to three kinds of accents (@’poDD) for the three poetical 
books (‘n'n's) of Scripture nym ora byron | TIDyAT Pn.76 
As Dukes has already noted, this division considers chiefly the 
musical function of the accents. 7y°’7’ in our context seems to 
indicate hermeneutics, 779yn the standing, resting, by the 
ascent, the lifting of the voice (vox elevata). Ibn-Bal’am also 
has by as the name of one division, but uses for my’ the de- 
scription wbyn dips oy, and employs the term mo for that 
segment of accents which Hayyug calls myn *nyy.74 Great 
Rebia‘ and Rebia‘ mugrash belong in both classifications to the 
category called »by which is apparently the antithesis of *pyu 


x62 Cf, Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. 105 (106): ‘‘Et hoc afferunt, quod omnes 
halleluiatici Psalmi habent in fine Halleluia, non omnes in capite, unde 
quicumque psalmus non habet in fine Halleluia nec in capite volunt eum 
habere. Sed nos, quousque nobis aliquibus artis documentis id verum esse 
persuadeant, multorum consuetudinem sequimur, qui ubicumque legunt 
Halleluia eidem Psalmo adtribuunt, in cuius capite (post numeri notam) hoc 
inveniunt.”’ Graetz disputes the existence of this practice; he also questions 
the correctness of the MT. See supra, n. 147. 

6 Cf. Ewald-Dukes, Bettraege zur Geschiche der Aeltesten Auslegung des 
Alten Testaments, pt. Ill, p. 197, Stuttgart 1844. nwbwd ypbnn> on ow... 
Sms nbya poy kPa UD AYP PD) .o-nwe ANDY ond) O-DyY ANDY ODOM Orpdn 
AD Ninw ,prdo) .NNDw) ,manN) ,a’nNn (sic) ‘o> ,AwON ATDyAA OVD) Yyraa NT 
. 2. PDD. 

64 Ibn Bal‘am, xipon ‘pyy bo, Liber de Accentibus, ed. Mercer, Paris 
1565-6, signat. D, IV, recto ff.: pon "2 by opbnno onyy a” box o> ym... 
Apn an om me mm 'an pona .ow awd arp "2 ym andy Sopa ov ana pona 
moyen mane om ndy inpono sa cedum ... oyun mm ox ') ONAN NNMNN 
... prom mnpun sabp. 
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myn or md Nyy, which indicate a rest. According to Ibn- 
Bal’am, the »>y seems to stand for an extended melody in the 
higher tones of the scale. This evidence indicates that the final 
Hallelujah was rendered in a descending phrase of the con- 
gregation, since it closed the Psalm. The Hallelujah was pre- 
ceded by a sustained note higher in the scale and this is still 
the practice in Gregorian and Jewish psalmody, as the following 
show :755 


EXAMPLE 1. 
Gregorian: VII.Tonus, older form. 











The initial Hallelujah, bearing a Legarmeh, is usually followed 
by mins ,m2 .7ND or MINX ,NNMDBY ,M19, the only exception being 
again Ps. 146 (mins ,wand yan .X279). According to Ibn Bal’am, 
the 1D of that Hallelujah indicates a sustained raising of the 
voice, and we may therefore propose the conjecture that the 
beginning of Ps. 146 had a musical rendition, different from the 
other Hallelujah Psalms.* 


B. MusIcAL FUNCTION OF THE INITIAL VERSE OF A PSALM; 
AN ANCIENT GREEK SOURCE ON HEBREW PSALMODY 


The masoretic accents, so similar to the Byzantine and early 
Latin neumes, have for a long time been the subject of investiga- 
tion; but only in the last four decades have scholars, well versed 
in Greek, in Hebrew, and in musical palaeography, brought this 
problem nearer to a solution.’ This writer has proposed the 


65 Cf. E. Werner, ‘‘Preliminary Notes for a Comparison” etc., in HUCA 
XV, p. 345 ff. 

166 Thid., p. 362 f. 

67 Tbid., pp. 336-40, and 360. 
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theory that the initial verses of the Psalms (not the super- 
scriptions) show a somewhat uniform type of accentuation 
which probably was used to indicate the musical mode of the 
first verse. This mode was then retained throughout the re- 
mainder of the Psalm — exactly as the Greek and Latin tont 
psalmorum have it up to the present. The principle of using the 
melody of the first verse for all verses following it has been 
taken over by all of the Eastern Churches; the Syrians called 
this form 28m x3 (=xdip we), the Byzantine eipuds, and even 
the Roman Church uses a counterpart of it in the so-called 
Tractus. The outstanding author of Christian hymns of this 
type was Ephraem Syrus. According to the legend, he was of 
Jewish birth, and it is probable that it was he who introduced 
this form into Gentile Christianity. From Syria, our riS-golo 
went into the liturgy of Byzantium as eipués. Its Semitic origin 
is unmistakably due to its non-Greek prosody and to the eight 
modes of its 6xtTonxos, which bear names as our ta‘amim viz., 
Aavié Baotrevs and similar titles. As Cardinal Pitra has dem- 
onstrated, the meters of these poems are not quantitative, as 
those of classic Greek or Roman literature, but accentuating as 
in Hebrew literature."® 

We know very few concrete details about the melodies which 
made Hebrew psalmody so attractive a feature to the Gentile 
Church that it borrowed them and preserved them better than 
Jewry. To the knowledge of this writer, there is only one direct 
source from which we can reconstruct some tunes of ancient 
Hebrew psalmody. 

Clement of Alexandria makes the following statement: 


“Further, among the ancient Greeks, in their banquets over 
the brimming cups, a song was sung called a Skolion after 
the manner of Hebrew psalms, all together raising the paean 
with the voice, and sometimes also taking turns in the song 


68 Cf. Jean-Baptiste Pitra, op. cit. (n. 144). His theory has bean fully 
vindicated and proved beyond any peradventure of a doubt by Prof. W. 
Meyer, in his Abhandlungen Ueber Mittellateinische Rhythmik; (Anfang und 
Ursprung der griechischen und lateinischen rhythmischen Dichtung), also in 
Abhandlungen der k. Bayrischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1. Classe, 
XVII. Vol., pt. II, Munich, 1885. 
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while they drank health round; while those that were more 
musical than the rest sang to the lyre... .”’°9 


The Alexandrian describes the mode of the old Greek drinking- 
song (okdAtov ... . ‘EBparxav kar’ elxova Waduov) as having 
been almost identical with that of Jewish psalmody. Later on, this 
mode is designated as Doric and Spondaic, which follows the 
rule that the song of a libation («7ovdetov) must be kept in the 
Tropos Spondeiakos. Fortunately we possess reliable sources 
which give us a full technical analysis of Tropos Spondeiakos, 
especially Plutarch, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Aristides Quin- 
tilianus, and others. According to these authorities, the tonal 
frame-work of the Tropos Spondeiakos is a modification of the 
Dorian scale, a fact which is already indicated by Plutarch." 
A similar description is given by Aristides Quintilianus.’7 It is 
therefore a challenge to every Jewish musicologist to rediscover 
and reconstruct this mode which must have played such an 
important part in ancient Jewish music. This writer has devoted 
a study to this task, tracing the mode in Gregorian and Byzan- 
tine chant on one hand and, in the traditional synagogue songs 
of the Yemenite, Maroccan, Persian Jews, on the other hand. 
Even certain tunes of the Ashkenazic orbit show traces of that 
mode.?? Here we can give only a few illustrations of the Tropos 
Spondeiakos : 


EXAMPLE 2. 
(1) Ae 


69 Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, II, ch. 4. 

1 Plutarch, Scripta Moralia, ed. Duebner, 1876-80; De Musica cap. 11. 

1m Aristides Quintilianus, De Musica, ed. Schaefke (Berlin 1937), p. 204. 
Kathleen Schlesinger, the noted student of ancient Greek music, extensively 
discussed, in her large work The Greek Aulos (p. 205-212), the Tropos Spon- 
deiakos. There she arrives at a conclusion which leaves no doubt about the 
identity and structure of that old libation mode. Moreover, the British 
Museum, in its Elgin Collection, possesses an ancient aulos, still playable, 
which, according to Miss Schlesinger, is tuned in the Doric Spondaic mode. 

172 A detailed analysis of the mode and its occurrence in Jewish, Roman, 
Byzantine tradition is given in E. Werner, “The Attitude of the Early Church 
Fathers to Hebrew Psalmody,” in Review of Religion, 1943, p. 349 f. 
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1. Gives the model framework of the Tropos Spondeiakos. 
e....gac(c)de or e(f)gab ...de 
2. Gloria of the fourteenth mass (Liber usualis p. 53) 
2b. Gloria of the mass in Festis Simplicibus (Liber usualis, 
Pp. 55) 
3. Tefilla-psalmody of the Moroccan Jews (Idelsohn, Thesau- 
rus, II, no. 73) 
4. Nishmat of the High Holydays of the Babylonian Jews 
(Idelsohn, II, No. 58) 
5. Syrian psalmody: ‘Unita’ (Parisot, Rapport sur une 
mission, etc., No. 35) 
6. Byzantine hymn of the 11th-12th century: Sticheia A nasta- 
sima. (Tillyard, Byzant. Music, pp. 55 f.) 
Since the Yemenite Jews never came into contact with the 
Roman Church, and the Ashkenazic Jews had no connection 
with the Syrian Church, the mode must have been the original 
possession of the Hellenistic Near East, whose spell dominated 
both Judaism and Christianity. 


C. Tae MELISMATIC STYLE AND THE CLOSING HALLELUJAH 


The flourishing melismatic style — ‘“‘mos ecclesiae orientalis,” 
as St. Ambrose states, is characteristic of the entire music of 
the Orient. The songs of the Near East, in particular, were as 
inexhaustible when it came to inventing ever new forms of em- 
bellishments and ornaments as their listeners are insatiable in 
their demands for these colorature-arabesks. Of all these melisms, 
the most organic are the so-called ‘‘final melisms”’ which form a 
part of the cadence and are an integral part of every well- 
balanced melody, be it occidental or oriental. The Gregorian 
Chant has preserved a good many of these final melisms in 
their original settings, but they are also evident in Byzantine, 
Syrian, and Jewish musical culture. Many of the embellish- 
ments of our Hazanut fall into the category of final melisms. 
When these musical formulas, comparable to the acclamation 
Hallelujah, detached themselves from their original musical set- 
tings and became isolated and autonomous phrases, they per- 
meated as ‘“‘wandering melisms’’ the whole of synagogal chant. 
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There was no central body of authority deciding questions of 
musical liturgy, and thus every cantor did what was ‘good in 
his eyes’”’ and pleasing in the ears of his listeners. The more em- 
bellishments, the better! And if the cantor was incapable of in- 
venting new forms or new ornaments, he took them from other 
melodies, tore them out of their organic environment and set 
them into his melodies. Although many of these old Hazanim 
did not use much discrimination in their coloring of the tradi- 
tional modes, it must be admitted that it is just these wandering 
melisms, recurring everywhere in Jewish chant, which have pre- 
served its characteristic physiognomy. Three examples may 
illustrate this: 


EXAMPLE 83. Ornaments and melism. 


(4) {delsohn Jewish Music,p 150. Ibid. p.148. ~-—SK 

















Musicology distinguishes between three chief types of musical 
ornaments: 


1. The pertheletic kind which plays around a main-tone dis- 
solving one sustained note into an encircling ornament. 

2. The proceeding kind which replaces a straight run through 
a part of the scale by a scries of ornaments all going 
in one direction. 
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3. The structural-punctuating kind which prepares and 
stresses all important caesuras of the melody or the 
text; to this type belong all final melisms. 


Of our examples, a and b belong to the proceeding kind of 
melisms; they are now autonomous musical entities. Cis a 
periheletic type of ornament par excellence and constitutes one 
of the most common elements of hazanic improvisation."”3 The 
third, structural, type is always to be found at the end of a 
longer recitative and, in particular, at the end of a longer dox- 
ology, such as the Kaddish or the Kedushah. The existence of 
these “invariant” formulas, occurring in different chants of 
different cultural groups suggests a long drawn out process of 
musical crystallization, not to say petrification, of originally 
spontaneous improvised melodic phrases." 


3 [t should not be forgotten that the genuine hazantc improvisation 
always follows certain unwritten rules of modality and the respective musical 
atmosphere of the individual occasion. This practice is virtually identical 
with that of the Arab or Hindu musician who, likewise, performs in “re- 
stricted improvisation.”’ See, on this fundamental matter, R. Lachmann’s 
excellent analysis in his Musik des Orients, p. 54-65, also C. Sachs’ standard 
work, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, chapters I, 2, 3. 

14 The best authority in musical ornaments, Prof. R. Lach, writes in his 
Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der ornamentalen Melopoite, p. 288: ‘‘While 
in the formative stage of occidental Church music . . . ancient oriental-Jewish 
melopoia, with its arabesks and its mushrooming coloraturas, was vigorously 
flourishing, we realize that later there occurred a gradual freezing of the 
Gregorian Chant, a certain petrification of these melodic lines, which were 
once so flexible. In thick bulks, clumsily, like congealing lava, runs the melodic 
line, and the erstwhile graceful and light embellishments and trills become 
heavy and coarse, losing all of their ease....’’ We must add here that, in 
our opinion, this was a well planned development in order to regulate and 
to systematize the exuberant music of the Near East; and only by perform- 
ing that dry task of systematization was the genius of the occident able to 
master and to absorb the great riches of Jewish and Syrian melody. It was 
a creative accomplishment of the first magnitude to organize the irregular, 
to eliminate the superfluous, and to select and to assimilate the essential 
musical substance of the Near East. No better proof of that outstanding 
accomplishment is needed than the fact that the Roman Church has pre- 
served the Jewish musical tradition in many cases better than did the Syna- 
gogue itself. Cf. also Dom Jeannin, Melodies liturgiques syriennes, I, p. 9. 
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This development reached its peak when the melisms of the 
closing Hallelujah were used as paradigms for the individual 
modes in the Byzantine Church.*7s 

An analogous, if not a nearly as well organized development 
away from spontaneous improvisation towards standing and 
invariant “‘tones fixées,” is perceptible in Jewish musical tradi- 
tion. The struggle pro and contra free improvisation went on 
through the centuries, and it is interesting to observe the dis- 
pute of two great antagonists over the centuries which separate 
them: Yehudaj Gaon and Judah Halevi. As we have seen, the 
great halakist of Babylonia contributed considerably to the 
organization of our musical culture; he must have planned and 
directed musical tradition to no small extent. Judah Halevi, on 
the other hand, was a champion of unrestrained freedom of ex- 
pression, he fought for that type of music which would grant 
the most spontaneity to the Hazan." Yet he fought a losing 
battle. Gradually, many of the invariant phrases crystallized 
into a kind of “leading motifs’ which up to this very day de- 
termine the musical atmosphere of the Synagogue. 

In the first part of this study, we emphasized the chain- 
technique of the Kedushah and other prayers. Here we shall 
examine, in a limited scope, the influence of that poetic style 
upon its rendition. It is true, we do not possess musical scores 
of these Piyutim up to the early 17th century; but the oral 
tradition of Jewish centers, so distant from each other as Yemen 
from Frankfurt and as Salonica from Wilna, does agree in the 
evaluation of these musical chain-figures. The musical motifs are 
largely divergent, and it is not possible to speak of one authentic 
tradition, except that of the High Holy Days. Nevertheless, all 
traditions apply the ‘leading motifs’’ to the linked sentences. 
We can readily see that the principle of leading motifs is, of 
course, not an invention of Richard Wagner, as some of his 
ardent champions would have the world believe; but even know- 


7s Even as late as the ninth century Jewish influence was not entirely 
dead in the Church; the corrupted names of the Byzantine paradigms show 
clearly their Hebrew origin. Cf. E. Werner, ‘‘The Psalmodic Formula Neannoe 
and its Origin,” in Musical Quarterly, 1942, 1, p. 93 ff. 

6 Cf. Yehuda Halevy, Kuzari II, # 70-72. 
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ing this, the consistent application of that technique in the old 


musical tradition of the Synagogue remains most remarkable. 


We need not wonder that Ambrosian as well as Gregorian chant 


employ the very same principle. As we stated above, these lead- 


ing motifs assumed that function after their isolation and 


crystallization as separate musical phrases. In the following we 


give a fewe 


xamples of this development: 


EXAMPLE 4. 


Antiphonale Ambrosianum (Paleogr mus. V. 
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Bo-ruch at ta a-do-nai, e-lo-he-un ve-lo-he a-vo-te-nu, ¢*lo-he 
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av-ra - ham, e-lo-he yitz-chuk,velohe yaa-kov, me Icch O-zer u-mo-shidé u-ma-gen. 


The first example is an excerpt from an Ambrosian anti- 
phon, “In populo meo,” for the third Sunday of Advent. The 
entire chant consists of four melismatic motifs which recur in- 
termittently and appear frequently in other chants as well. 

Example 2 is a comparison between an ancient Yemenite 
melism, used for the priestly blessing, the initial phrases of the 
ancient Tractus ‘‘Benedictus es in firmamento coeli,’’ one of the 
oldest parts of the Roman ritual, and the intonation of ’Abot 
according to Sephardic rite. (The Latin text is the apocryphal 
part of Dan. III, the Hymn of the Three.)*77 


77 Prof. P. Wagner, the leading authority on Gregorian Chant, writes 
in his great work, ‘‘Gregorianische Melodien’’ III, p. 366ff.: ‘‘Ihre melodische 
Verfassung zwingt dazu, in den Tractus die Erstlinge des christlichen Mess- 
gesanges zu erblicken. Die ihnen eigentuemliche Interpunktionsmelismatik ist 
nicht lateinisches Gut. Dass die roemischen Saenger... die seltsamen Final.-, 
Medianten-, und Zaesurmelismen nicht antasteten,... dass sie sich an 
einige Typen banden und sie in groesster Regelmaessigkeit an bestimmten 
Stellen des Textes anbrachten ...; dass sie die seltsame Beschraenkung auf 
zwei Tonarten nicht durchbrachen..., alles das laesst sich nur aus der 
Ruecksicht auf eine durch das Alter geheiligte Praxis erklaeren. Noch heute 
pflegen die orientalischen Christen, die darin sicher nicht von Rom ab- 
haengig sind, eine solche Interpunktionsmelimatik. Ihre eigentliche Quelle 
kann aber keine andere sein als die juedisch-synagogale Solopsalmodie.”’ (Wag- 
ner’s italics!) ‘‘Die Akzentzeichen der masoretischen Bibel, von denen einige 
heute noch von den juedischen Kantoren als Melismen ausgefuehrt werden, 
stehen an denselben Stellen wie die lateinischen Interpunktionsmelismen .. . 
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The third illustration gives the ancient melody of the ‘‘Te 
Deum,” attributed to St. Ambrose, comparing it with cantilla- 
tions of Yemenite and Ashkenazic Jews. Again the motifs of all 
three examples appear frequently in decidedly different chants. 
In all these cases we observe how autonomous melismatic 
phrases, by their recurrence, gradually become “‘leading motifs” 
and create the framework of melodic patterns which, in turn, 
develop into genuine modes. The most fertile ground for these 
melisms are the Jubili (Allelujah-verses) whose ecstatic and 
wildly melismatic tunes were so eloquently praised by many 
Church Fathers, chiefly Augustine and Jerome. Like the melo- 
dies of the Tractus, they are considered ‘‘oriental importa- 
tions.’’?78 In spite of their incongruity with the spirit of the 
occident, the Western Church retained the Jubilationes as most 
precious heirlooms of its occidental cradle. It disregarded the 
objections raised by Gnostic Hellenists like Origen and Clement 
of Alexandria who stressed, against the sensuous effect of these 
exalted songs, the value of the silent introspective prayer, the 
AaTtpela mvevwatixy. Here they followed Philo whose ideas on 
prayer likewise show a rather ascetic-spiritual attitude to the 
whole of the liturgy. No such objections were made in the 
Eastern Church, for there the melismatic style was not alien; it 
was too familiar and wide spread to be an issue of contro- 
versy. 

In the last twenty years, the once purely theological debate 
has been resumed, in an amazing fashion by German liturgists 
and musicologists. Seemingly, the level of the discussion was 
strictly scientific; yet we cannot help feeling that the termi- 
nology employed therein was influenced by certain racial the- 
ories. The form of the antiphon with its closing Hallelujah on 
one hand, and that of the hymn on the other, were investigated ; 


Schliesslich hat auch Idelsohn’s erster Band des ‘Hebraeisch-Orientalischen 
Melodienschatz’ derartige Finalmelismen in uralten, der Beeinflussung durch 
christliche Musik... weit entrueckten Synagogenliedern aufgedeckt. Der 
Zusammenhang der lateinischen Melismatik mit der juedischen ist damit ausser 
allen Zweifel gesetzt.”’ 

8 Cf, Paleographie Musicale, vols. V and VI, referring to the Cod. 
Antiphonale Ambrosianum in the British Museum. 
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yet where English, French, and Swiss scholars made a mor- 
phological distinction, terming the Antiphon-Hallelujah an 
“open,’’ and the hymn a “‘closed’”’ form, the German scholars 
identified the former with Semites, the latter with Aryans.'79 
Needless to say that the Semitic forms are considered inferior 
and alien to the spirit of the Western Church. (“‘Artfremd dem 
Geist der Lateinischen Kirche.’”) These scholars overlooked 
entirely that the form of the hymn too, in both its musical and 
literary aspects, originated in Syria, which is no less Semitic 
than Palestine. 


D. THE Music oF JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN DOXOLOGIES 


In the remaining pages some of the main features of the musical 
doxologies, as we find them in Church and Synagogue, shall be 
examined and compared. Just as the literary style of the ecclesi- 
astical doxology has changed from poetic spontaneity to im- 
personal solemnity, so its musical rendition has turned from 
semi-improvised melismatic style to simple and dignified psalm- 
ody. The development in the Synagogue shows another but in 
some respects analogous picture. There, the Temple-doxologies 
were relegated to a secondary position within the liturgy, and 
the four and five extended doxological prayers took their place. 
Musically, the originally free swinging melisms became gradually 
stereotyped permeating as itinerant melodic formulas the whole 
of Jewish musical tradition and constituting its various leading 
motifs. A similar development took place in the Church, and 
around the end of the first millenium this formative period of 
liturgical music approached its end in both Church and Syna- 
gogue. The subsequent epoch created most of the “individual 
melodies’’ of which the preceding centuries had laid the modal 
foundation. Before the end of the first millenium an intimate 
give-and-take relationship between Church and Synagogue is 
clearly evident in liturgy and music. This relationship came to 


7 Thus H. Besseler in Handbuch der Musikwissenschaft, (Mittelalter 
und Renaissance, p. 42-60), and Gr. Boeckeler, O. S. B., in Jahrbuch fuer 
Liturgiewissenschaft Il, p. 158. 
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an end and, after 1300, the situation grew decidedly one-sided. 
In spite of all rabbinic decrees, the influence of the Church in 
the Jewish liturgy became predominant and the Synagogue 
assumed more and more of a passive defensive attitude; in 
numerous cases the music of the Church found its way into the 
Synagogue." 

In order to exclude pieces of that later period which, due to 
their probable contamination, have no scientific value for 
our purpose, we shall use, in the following examples, preferably 
material of the Oriental Jews who, through the strong barrier 
of Islam, were protected from the influence of the Roman 
Church. Musical examples of the Ashkenazic Jews will be pre- 
sented only when it stands to reason that they are older than 
their respective Gregorian counterparts. 


THE yow AND ‘N14 OW N73 


Since the 'D'w’a was recited as an audible response only on 
“DD Ov, it assumed there the melody of the yow. The following 
example shows the Yemenite tradition of the High Holy Days. 
The typical melisms of the yow occur in the preceding wp and 
1092. Thus they must be considered as leading motifs of the 
High Holy Days, forming an integral and uniform part of all of 
the four doxological prayers; moreover, the °773 b> employs the 
same motif. 


EXAMPLE 5 
Sh'ma (Idelsohn, Thesaurus J.,p.98-100,and $116. 


~~ 





1 The last gift of Judaism to the Church was probably the model of the 
famous hymn-sequence “Dies irae,” which was inspired by the Pryut mann 
npn. Cf. A. Kaminka, ‘‘Der Kirchen-Hymnus Dies irae und seine Beziehungen 
zu hebraeischen Bussgebeten,” in Freie Jued. Lehrerstimme, IV, p. 67. 

81 Cf, A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish Music, p. 178 ff. 
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(Congreg.) Ye- he she-me rab ba me-vo- rach, © le - o-lam 











ul-‘ol - me So- le- ma- yo yit-ba-rach,. 





13972: This acclamation and its responsive doxology contain a 
rich array of wandering ornaments which also occur, significantly, 
in other prayers of the High Holy Days among the Baby- 
lonian Jews. There is an interesting parallel to this mode in the 
Roman Church, the tractus ‘‘Benedicite Te Dominum”’; and it 
should not be overlooked that not only the tune but also the 
text is virtually identical. Moreover, the very same mode and 
the same melisms appear in the Yemenite 1372 and yow. All of 
these chants are connected with doxological passages, 13713, wp, 


and yow which, in turn, are interconnected by wandering and 
final melisms. 


EXAMPLE 6. 


Boraku. (Idelsohn, Thesaurus IT., p. 97,98.) 
ae ais 

















Nish-mat kol hay  te-va-rech, et sim-cha, e - lo -he- un, 
i a - do- nui, 
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She-ma yis-ra-el  a-do-nai_ e- lo- he- un, a-do- nai e - chod. 





(Congr.) Bi - ruk a-do-nai ha-me bo-rach le -‘o -lam va - ed. 


It should be noted that the offertorium quoted belongs to an old 
stratum of Gregorian song." Even the Ashkenazic Jews use for 
the 1992 of the High Holy Days a leading motif analogous to 
the Gregorian Chant, as already pointed out by Idelsohn.7% 





Is - te con - fes - sor, Da-mi- ni co - len - tes 


Yet while the identity of text and music within the Yemenite 
and Babylonian tradition indicates that the Church was borrow- 
ing from the Synagogue, in the case of the Ashkenazic Jews, 
the situation may have been reversed. The direction of the 
borrowing is at least doubtful, since the musical phrase of the 


82 See supra, n. 177. 
83 Cf. Idelsohn, op. cit., p. 144, 146. 
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Ashkenazic tradition does not reappear in any other Jewish 
tradition. 

mwitp: The melodies of this text and its corresponding Chris- 
tian pieces, the buvds émivixtos and the Tersanctus are of widely 
differing age. Some of them, as the Yemenite 7”%7p, must be 
very old; while the Gregorian tunes for the Sanctus do not reach 
beyond the 11th or 12th, in some cases even, the 14th century. 
The Byzantine example stems probably from the end of the 
first millenium. The Ashkenazic parallel to one of the Catholic 
Sanctus, the famous by of the High Holidays, is certainly the 
original from which the Church formed its chant. For not only 
do we possess an old description of the Hebrew melody sung in 
1171 at Blois by Jews at the stake, while the Christians looked 
on admiringly,?*4 but the motif typical of this tune occurs often 
in Jewish psalmody and is not limited to the European Jews. 


EXAMPLE 8. 


‘Olenu (Idelsohn, Jewish Music, pp.148 and 163.) 
3 





‘O- le-nu le - sha ~- be-ach, la-’a- don - ha - kol. 





— 
tus Do-mi - nus De - us Sa - - ba - oth. 


The Byzantine example of the Trishagion and its doxology is 
kept in the second mode of the octoechos which is identical with 
the Jewish mode 737 mans and the Arab maqam Hedjaz. A direct 
influence from one sphere to the other is improbable; since that 


84 Cf. naan poy, ed. Leipzig 1858, p. 8, or ed. Wiener, p. 31. The entire 
reference also in JE, art. ‘‘Alenu,’’ also Idelsohn, op. cit., p. 157. Mr. F. 
Cohen, the musical expert of the JE, was unaware of the Gregorian counter- 
part of the by. This explains his faulty analysis. 
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mode is common in the Near East we need not assume real 
importation. 


EXAMPLE 9, 
(Rebours,Traite de Psaltique, p.154 ff ) 
Trishagion of the Byzantine Church. 









PS, A-~ pe-o¢ 6 &-Oh-va— coy b-My-Tor Fopary, 





Kedusha of Juda Stettenheim, MS 9 f 45. -7~ 








a-do - nai tze - - va - ot. 


Characteristic for the use of leading motifs in connection with 
the chain-like style of the Great Kedushah is the following ex- 
ample of the Yemenite Jews. It is remarkable how consistently 
the wandering melisms connect the recurrent words with their 
respective musical phrases. It should be noted that its melodic 
framework is very similar to the formula of the Roman Lesser 


Doxology. 


EXAMPLE 10. 
Kedushuah of the Yemenite Jews (Idelsohn, Thesaurus I.p.62) 








Ke - vo - do H Ke -vodo u- me - sho- ra- sov, 


Cantor 








mi-me-ko-me cho ve-tis-na 8¢ 
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Roman Doxology: Gloria Patri (P Wagner,Gregor Melodien III.p.141 ff) 











Glo-ri- a Putri..Sanc-to, Si-cut erat sem-per, et in. lo - rum. A-men 


These chants must belong to the oldest strata of both Roman 
and Jewish tradition. Several reasons urge this conclusion. 
First, the range of the mode is small, indicating its antiquity. 
Secondly, its structure is strictly tetrachordal, another sign of 
its age. Thirdly, the mode is common to both the Yemenites 
and to the Roman Church, which never came into contact with 
one another. Finally, the mode and its melisms are identical 
with the priestly blessing of the Yemenites, which seems to 
accord well with the description of its Temple performance, as 
reported in Talmudic literature. Yet the fact that the blessing 
is divided into three sentences, each one to be followed by the 
response ‘‘Amen,”’ contrary to the custom of the Temple, may 
indicate that the Yemenite tradition is younger, perhaps of the 
first or second century of our era."86 The long drawn coloraturas 
remind us of the rabbinic controversy against excessively ex- 
tended singing of the blessings.*8’ We quote, in the following, 
the Yemenite tradition of the priestly blessing and the ancient 
tone of the Roman invitatorium which, in turn, is a variant of 
the mode of the doxology, quoted above. 


EXAMPLE 11. 
Priestly Blessing. 





(Idelsohn, Thesaurus I.,p.63.) a Re 











Ves i-eeini) =nte'n, Do- mi no, prae-oc cu-pemus.,..faciem ei - us 


85 Tos. Sot. 40a; Yoma 39b. 
#6 Tam. VII, 2; Sot. VII, 6. 
*87 Cf. Elbogen, Der Jued. Gottesdienst, p. 70. 
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The identity is astonishing and, in this writer’s opinion, almost 
self-explanatory. In addition, this is a classic example illustrat- 
ing the occidental systematization of the once richly floating 
melisms originating in the orient. 

wap: Quite analogous is the case of the Kaddish. Typical 
wandering melisms, chiefly of the periheletic kind, pervade the 
tune, which by the same ornaments is linked to other prayers. 
The doxological nucleus of the prayer, the 829 7Dw NT’, is in all 
tradition separated from the preceding text by an ‘‘Amen”’ with 
final melism. Its mode is always similar to that of the 1972 and 
frequently to that of the mvp (See above, pp. 344/5). We give 
here only a familiar illustration to demonstrate once more the 
associative power of the wandering melisms: 


EXAMPLE 12 
Kaddish (Idelsohn, Jewish Music, p 152.) 





(Cantor) Yit --bo *- vach ve-yish-ta-bach ve-yit- po- ar ve yit-ro-mam fe 


Kedusha 




















(Cantor)be-cha- ye - chon, uy - yo me-chon, uve-cha-ye de- kol beth Yis-ro-el 














(Congr) Ba- ruk a do - nar ham me=vo- roch lo - 


We have reached the end of our investigation. The attempt 
to define the essence and history of the doxology and to study 
its liturgico-musical function and performance has led us deeply 
into the history of religion and into musicological research. 
These disquisitions are, in this writer’s judgement, indispensable 
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for the full understanding of liturgical development, just as a 
working knowledge of the liturgy is necessary, if we would 
comprehend the history of ancient music. Since this is a com- 
paratively new and untested method, the author apologizes for 
the unorthodox procedure of his investigation, well aware that 
there remains much to be desired both as to its form and as to 
its content. 
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GLOSSARY 


ANTIPHON, antiphonal, originally, the alternate rendition of Scriptural verses 
by two choruses; later a form of choral psalmody in the Church. 


GLOSSOLALY, “‘talking in tongues’’ (I Cor. 14.2, 4, 5-25). 


HIRMUS, (Greek) a type of hymn, whose initial melody is a set pattern of all 
subsequent stanzas; the Byzantine counterpart of the Roman Tractus. 


INVITATORIUM, a group of Psalm verses, sung at the beginning of the Offi- 
cium, taken from Psalms 95 and 96. 


JUBILUS, the exuberant, richly embellished singing of the Hallelujah without 
articulated words. 


MAQAM, (Arab.), one of several melodic patterns, or a melodic model, com- 
parable to the Roman or Byzantine musical modes. 


MELISM, melismatic, a melodic colorature of florid ornaments and embellish- 
ments. 
Final melism, a little melodic florish before the cadence of a Psalm 
verse. Wandering melism, a type of colorature which permeates and 
recurs in different tunes. 


NEUMES, the oldest kind of musical notation of the Church; in its primitive 
stage similar to the masoretic accents of cantillation. 


octoEcHos (Byzant.), originally the Syrian and Byzantine breviary for 
eight subsequent Sundays; later, the Byzantine and Syrian system of the 
eight modes of Church music. 


OFFICIUM, the divine service of the canonical hours in the Church, as Matin, 
Vesper, Vigil, etc. 

PROSKYNESIS (Greek), prostrating oneself before Kings or superiors; the 
early Christian term of humble devotion. 


PSALMopY, the characteristic rendition of Psalms and certain prayers, also 
of the solemn lesson. The voice chants chiefly upon one tone, the ténor; 
at the beginning (initium), the middle caesura (flexa or mediant), and the 
end (punctus), there occur slight melodic arabesks or melismatic devia- 
tions from the otherwise monotonous recitation upon the ¢énor. 


RESPONSE, responsorial, the liturgical practice of congregational or choral 
answering a cantor or minister. 


TONES FIXKES, certain recurrent tones or repeated melodic phrases within 
musical modes. 

TONI PSALMORUM, the nine modes in which the Psalter is chanted in the 
Roman Church, according to Gregorian tradition. 

TRACTUS, a certain type of hymn in the Roman Mass, chiefly during Lent; 
it belongs to the oldest strata of Church music and is closely related to 
some types of Jewish traditional chant. 
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OLD-TIME TORAH-CURTAINS 


Apropos a New Acquisition of the Jewish Museum 
in New York 


FRANZ LANDSBERGER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


NUMBER of years ago, an art dealer of New York City 

sent me a photograph showing the toppiece of a curtain 
such as hangs before an Ark of the Law (fig. 10). Embroidered 
on this toppiece was a double eagle which led the dealer to sup- 
pose that the piece was of Russian origin. Taking as numbers 
the letters 8 and 5 which appear, each in one of the margins 
alongside of a bird, the dealer concluded that the toppiece must 
have been produced about the year 1559-1560. 

Neither inference seemed to me cogent. It is true, the double 
eagle stands on the Russian coat-of-arms. But it also stands on 
that of the Holy Roman Empire and, after the dissolution of the 
Holy Roman Empire (1806), on the coat-of-arms of Austria. 
Dots on Hebrew letters, while commonly indicating numbers, 
can likewise signify abbreviations of words. In any case, the 
number of the year could hardly have been meant here, since 
the toppiece betrays, by its Baroque style, not 16th century 
but 17th or 18th century production. Especial evidence of this 
are the five scallops alternating with pendant tassels. Bernini 
employed this form, in bronze, using it in 1633 on his huge 
canopy in St. Peter’s at Rome. Since that time, this mode turns 
up recurrently on lambrequins of the 17th and, above all, of 
the 18th century. 

When, a number of years later, I paid one of my visits to 
the Jewish Museum in New York, Prof. Alexander Marx showed 
me, among his new acquisitions, a superb ark-curtain (fig. 10), 
the gift of Dr. H. G. Friedman, the well known collector of 


Jewish ritual objects. Obtaining a photograph of this curtain, 
353 
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I held this photograph and that of the toppiece alongside of 
one another. I then began to supect that the two belonged to- 
gether. The material, in both cases, was red brocade. On both 
was embroidered the double eagle with the unusual motif of 
two fishes on its breast. The two embroidered crowns were of 
identical structure. Both stretches of cloth were of the same 
width. A toppiece must, of course, cover a curtain’s uppermost 
reaches if it is to conceal the unsightly ropes by means of which 
the curtain is manipulated. 

Later I learned that the toppiece, too, had ended up in the 
Jewish Museum of New York, donated by the same collector 
though acquired at a different time and from a different source. 
Here, likewise, it had been recognized that the two pieces belong 
together, and thus a new light was shed upon the toppiece. Also 
the curtain was supplied with numerals which, when added, 
yielded the date 1772-73. This date comports with the stylistic 
peculiarities, for the curtain was certainly a product of Baroque 
art which may well have been created in the 18th century. Even 
the names of the donors were found to be listed on the curtain, 
a certain Jakob Kitzingen — after the Bavarian town Kitzingen 
— and his wife Hendel Ulma who came from Pfersee, Bavaria. 
Finally the artist had embroidered his own name and place of 
origin on the curtain: Jakob Koppel Gans from nnw2in, the town 
of Héchstadt, or Héchstadt, referring either to the town of this 
name on the Danube or the one on the Aisch, both in Bavaria. 

The curtain and its toppiece, therefore, stemmed from 18th 
century Bavaria. Attractive for their beauty alone, the two 
pieces gained additional importance in the light of this conclusion. 
As is well known, the synagogues of Germany were burnt in 
November 1938 by infamous Nazi hordes and together with 
the buildings, ritual objects of great worth were destroyed. In 
this case, a valuable piece of synagogal equipment had in some 
unknown manner escaped destruction and had found a secure 
haven in America. This alone would have sufficed to justify 
closer consideration of that object. Further appeal was lent to 
such an undertaking by the fact that the curtain is no singular, 
isolated phenomenon but belongs to an entire group whose 
quality surpasses all curtains of its time. It is particularly 
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gratifying that these textiles were created by Jews themselves, 
a practice not at all prevalent in the Germany of the 18th 
century. At that time, all houses of worship and all silver 
decorations for synagogues and homes in Germany were made 
by Christians — for Jews, but not by Jews. The reason for this 
is that the strictly enforced laws of the guilds had excluded the 
Jews from many artistic endeavors. The Jewish embroiderer, 
on the other hand, occupied his rightful place in the large 
communities, like the Jewish scribe who frequently adorned his 
Haggadoth, his scrolls of the Book of Esther and his marriage- 
contracts with rich decorations, and also like the Jewish seal- 
engraver who tended to treat his products artistically. It was 
Jews who created the Torah-curtains, the mantles around the 
Torah-scrolls, the covers for the Torah-tables and the cantor’s 
desk. This, naturally, makes these textiles exceedingly valuable 
to us. ( 

What finally induced me to write this article was the con- 
spicuous lack of literature upon this subject.? I was led to trace 
the origin and development of the Torah-curtain, as far as this 
is at all possible at this time and from this locality. Moreover 
I welcome the chance to assign to the New York curtain its 
true place in history. 


t About the influence and importance of the Jewish embroiderer for his 
co-religionists as well as for gentiles, see my articles: ‘‘The Jewish Artist before 
the Period of Emancipation,’ HUCA, XVI, 1941, pp. 399f. and ‘New 
Studies in Early Jewish Artists,” 2b. XVIII, 1944, pp..299 f. 

2 See Heinrich Frauberger, ‘‘Ueber alte Kultusgegenstaende in Synagoge 
und Haus,’’ Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung juedischer Kunst- 
denkmaeler, III/IV, Frankfurt a/M, 1903, pp. 13-17; Ida Posen, ‘‘Die Mainzer 
Torah-Vorhaenge,’”’ Notizblaetter der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung juedischer 
Kunstdenkmaeler, No. 29; Elisabeth Moses, ‘“‘Juedische Kult- und Kunst- 
denkmaeler in den Rheinlanden,”’ in the Collection: Aus der Geschichte der 
Juden im Rheinland, Duesseldorf, 1931, pp. 138-144; in addition the pertinent 
articles in the Jewish encyclopedias. 

3 Again my colleagues at the Hebrew Union College have given. me all 
the information I requested. I mention, with special gratitude, Samuel Atlas, 
Alexander Guttmann, Moses Marx, Isaiah Sonne, Max Vogelstein, Michael 
Wilensky. My gratitude also goes out to Dr. Aron Freimann, New York, 
Dr. Selma Taeubler, Cincinnati, O., and Dr. Wolfgang Stechow at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O. 
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I. ANTIQUITY 


The Bible, in its description of the Tent of Meeting and of 
Solomon’s Temple, mentions a curtain which separated the main 
hall from the Holy of Holies (Ex.26.31-33, 36.35-36, II Chron. 
3.14). Behind the curtain stood the holiest of the cult objects, 
the Ark, above which God would reveal Himself between golden 
cherubim. 

Cherubim were also embroidered on the curtains which 
were wrought of the costliest materials known to the art of the 
Orient. 

When the synagogue arose alongside of the Temple — we 
know not when — it contained neither Holy of Holies nor Ark, 
and consequently no protecting curtain. The Torah, written on 
one or several scrolls, had at first no fixed depository but was 
brought in for the reading and removed after the service.4 
Probably a low box, round or square, served for its transporta- 
tion, a box similar to the one used for such purposes by pagans. 
On the wall paintings of the synagogue of Dura Europos, dating 
from the third century of our era, can be seen a man in erect 
position, wearing Z7git on his garment and hence an Israelite 
(fig. 1). He spreads out a scroll before his breast, while a round 
box stands alongside, undoubtedly a box such as that in which 
the scrolls were kept. The box is covered with a red cloth, prob- 
ably because the writings which it contains are holy. Also the 
biblical Ark was covered with a cloth during transportation. 
(Num. 4.6).5 

This interpretation is based on the assumption that the male 
figure really holds a Torah. It could be objected that, in seizing 
the scroll with his hands, he acts contrary to the statement: 
“One who holds a Scroll of the Law naked will be buried naked”’ 
(Sab. 14.a and elsewhere). But Rabbi Jochanan bar Nappaha who 


4 Cf. Samuel Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer, Berlin-Vienna, 1922, p. 371; 
E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece, London, 1934, 
Pp. 52. 

5 Cf. Mesnil du Buisson, Les peintures de la synagogue de Doura-Europos, 
Rome, 1939, P. 94. 
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uttered these words liveé as late as the third century, so that 
the viewpoint represented by him may not have been generally 
accepted at that time. 

A fact definitely in favor of the assumption that the scroll 
does represent the Torah is the circumstance that the male 
figure — together with three others— stands above a niche 
in which the scrolls are contained. A scroll painted in this loca- 
tion can hardly be anything but a Torah-scroll and the man 
who holds it must stand in close relation to it. For this reason, 
the male figure is to be interpreted either as Moses by whom 
the Torah was put into writing or as Ezra who read it to the 
people and proclaimed it the official legislative code of the com- 
munity. Most recently it has been suggested that, in this figure, 
we recognize Samuel.® In that case, the scroll would contain the 
regulations for the newly established kingdom. But since the 
Bible states explicitly that Samuel recited these regulations 
orally to the people and wrote them down later not in order to 
read them but rather to lay them ‘‘before the Lord” (I Sam. 
10.25), the interpretation of the figure as Samuel has little in 
its favor. 

On the other hand, when it is assumed that the portable 
container for the Torah-scroll was covered with a piece of cloth, 
a statement in the Talmud becomes intelligible which, in my 
opinion, has until now been explained incorrectly. The problem 
is being discussed what to do with ritual objects that are no 
longer usable. ‘Our rabbis taught: accessories of religious 
observances [when worn out] are to be thrown away; accessories 
of holiness are to be stored away’’ (Meg. 26b). Rabba adds: 
“At first I used to think that the cover (DD) is an accessory 
of an accessory. When, however, I observed that it is folded 
over and a scroll placed on it’’— apparently due to the great 
dignity of the Torah — “‘I came to the conclusion that it is itself 
an accessory of holiness.’’ The commentators assume that this 
statement refers to the curtain of the Torah-shrine. But how 


6 Rahel Wischnitzer-Bernstein, ‘‘The Samuel Cycle in the Wall Decoration 
of the Synagogue of Dura-Europos,” Proceedings of the American Academy 
for Jewish Research, XI, 1941, pp. 85 ff. 
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is one to imagine that such a curtain would be taken off at every 
reading in order to deposit the Torah on it? On the other hand, 
no trouble would be entailed in putting the loose cover of the 
scroll-box on the table the moment that the scroll was taken out 
of the box. 

There may have been a time when no textiles were used 
in the synagogue in connection with the Torah except the one 
which covered the box and which was, when needed, spread 
under the scroll. In Dura Europos, however, i. e. in the third 
century of our era, we come upon a cover which corresponds to 
the Torah-cover in the sense later adopted, that is, a hanging 
cloth. As already stated, a niche in the synagogue served to 
contain the Torah-scrolls (fig. 2). It has been assumed that 
this niche held a permanent Torah-shrine which was subse- 
quently lost.? It is more likely that a Torah-box stood in the 
niche not permanently but merely for the duration of the 
services,’ because, in the first place, the niche is not very 
large, and, in the second, it is decorated, and that would be 
superfluous if the niche were constantly filled. These deco- 
rations would serve a purpose if a low box were placed in the 
niche for short periods. The rounded rear wall of the niche 
would provide an excellent receptacle for the round form of the 
box. 

There are traces, in this niche, indicating that a curtain 
hung in front of it. Such curtains may have become customary 
when the portable Torah-container was supplanted by a per- 
manent Torah-shrine and when this shrine was placed in an 
apse, that is, a semicircular or rectangular chamber pushed 
back into the rear wall. The fragmentary remains of synagogues 
with such apses date only from periods more recent than the 
fourth century of the Christian Era. For instance, in front of 
the apse in the synagogue at Beth Alpha (6th century), there 
have been found two round holes. These holes may have been 


7 Mesnil du Buisson, |. c., p. 10. 

§ Cf. E. L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of El- Hammeh, Jerusalem, 
1935, P- 74. 

9 Mesnil du Buisson, |. c., p. 10, note 1: ‘On a revelé seulement les traces 
des cordes qui servaient 4 suspendre un rideau.”’ 
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fastenings for posts, and curtains may have hung between those 
posts.?° 

It must be remembered that these curtains were not as yet 
integral parts of the Torah-shrine, as were those with which we 
shall deal later. They hung rather in front of the niche or apse 
in which the Torah-scrolls were temporarily or permanently 
kept. They hung as the curtain hung in the Tent of Meeting 
and before the Holy of Holies in the Temple, of which they surely 
constitute a reminiscence. For that reason the curtain was 
called Paroket, the same designation which had been given 
to the curtains in the old sanctuaries (Ex. 26.3, II Chron. 3.14). 
By analogy, the chamber hidden by the curtain should have 
been called Debir, like the Holy of Holies in the Temple. Though, 
for easily understood reasons, that name was not employed, 
it is nonetheless significant that the niche was called Hekal, 
the name of the main hall of the Temple which lay immediately 
in front of the Holy of Holies. 

Here, too, a regulation becomes comprehensible which is 
recorded in the Talmud several times, that is, in the Palestinian 
Talmud." The question is raised what to do on certain holidays 
when several diversely located passages were to be read while 
only one Torah-scroll was at hand. In such a case, declared R. 
Jose (probably Jose ben Zebida who lived in Palestine in the 4th 


1 Cf. E. L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha, Jerusalem and 
London, 1932, p. 13. Sukenik (pp. 20 f.) thinks he has discovered such poles 
in front of a Torah-shrine also on a gilt-glass found in a Jewish catacomb. 
The glass is today in the Vatican. The curtain itself, he maintains, has been 
omitted in order not to disturb the view of the shrine. This is incorrect. We 
have here not a shrine but rather the Temple, and the two pillars are Yachin 
and Boaz which stood in front of the Solomonic sanctuary. Sukenik believes 
them to be more “‘like wooden poles than columns.” But already Perrot and 
Chipiez, History of Art in Sardinia, Judaea, Syria and Asia Minor, II, London- 
New York, 1890, p. 23, correctly noted their bronze color in harmony with the 
Biblical report that they were molten. Jewish art of the Middle Ages, more- 
over, uses the representation of these two columns in connection with the 
Temple, e.g. in the Egyptian Pentateuch of 930 in the Public Library of 
Leningrad. Reproduction in D, Guenzburg and W. V. Stassoff, L'Ornament 
Hebreu, Berlin 1905, pl. III. 

J. Meg. IV, 5; J. Yoma, VII, 1; J. Sot., VII, 6; J. Sopherim, XI, 3;— 
It was already noticed by S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer, 1. c., p. 380. 
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century), the synagogue beadle should go behind the curtain to 
roll the parchment to the second or third passage; evidently 
because it would be unbecoming to do so in sight of the worship- 
ing congregation. It is difficult to imagine how someone could 
step behind a curtain which was affixed to the Torah-shrine. 
Such would be possible, on the other hand, if the curtain hung 
before a niche or an apse. 

The recollection awakened, by this curtain, of the corre- 
sponding curtain in the old Tent of Meeting. and in the Temple 
was intensified by adjacent paintings which represented or, at 
least, pointed to the biblical sanctuaries. An example of such 
decoration has been preserved in the synagogue of Dura Europos 
(fig. 2). Above the niche we see the seven-branched candelabrum, 
the Temple itself,* and finally the sacrifice of Isaac on Mount 
Moriah, the latter, no doubt, because it, too, stands in some 
relation to the Temple. ‘Solomon began to build the house of 
the Lord at Jerusalem on Mount Moriah”’ is the phrase in 
II Chron. 3.1. 

We should like to know the looks of such a curtain which 
hung before the container of the Torah. No such curtain has, 
however, been preserved. A curtain of this type is believed to 
be pictured on a panel (here reproduced) of the floor mosaic 





PANEL FROM THE MOSAIC FLOOR IN BETH ALPHA 


Joseph C. Sloane, ‘‘The Torah Shrine in the Ashburnham Pentateuch,”’ 
Jewish Quarterly Review, N.S., XXV, 1934/35, Pp. 3, identifies this building as 
a Torah-shrine, interpreting the flanking columns as supports for the missing 
curtain. Highly improbable! 
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in the synagogue of Beth Alpha. The hypothesis has been 
advanced that this picture represents the interior of a synagogue 
with its Torah-shrine; in front of which there is tucked a white 
curtain in which rows of colored flowers have been embroidered.” 
I doubt the correctness of this interpretation. The central object 
is more likely the Ark of the Covenant. If it were a Torah-shrine, 
there would not be an obstructing pillar right in the center 
where the doors of the shrine would come together. The two 
lions are the cherubim which, in the Solomonic Temple, stood 
in front of the Ark; here they have been moved to the sides 
because the artist of this late period transposes every depth 
into the perspective of a two dimensional area. The birds, too, 
are cherubim. Apparently those cherubim on the cover of the 
Ark were at times regarded as birds. At least Philo, in his Life 
of Moses (III, 8), thus construes them. Furthermore, what 
sense would there be in painting the picture of a synagogue 
within a real synagogue? It would, on the other hand, be very 
meaningful to place in the synagogue a reminder of the Temple 
whose reconstruction in the days of the Kingdom of God was 
looked forward to with such longing. For that reason, the wall 
of the synagogue, toward which the face of the worshipper was 
turned, lay in the direction of Jerusalem. For that reason, too, 
stone lions were placed in some synagogues, similar to the ones 
on the mosaic of Beth Alpha, as reminders of the cherubim in 
the Temple. For that reason, finally, synagogues were provided 
with seven-branched candelabra. A Greek inscription which 
has been preserved in the synagogue of Sideh in Pamphylia 
testifies explicitly to the presence of such candelabra." In Beth 
Alpha, just as in Dura Europos, the representation of the Temple 
is supplemented by that of the sacrifice of Isaac. The story of 
the sacrifice has here been characteristically moved to the 
beginning of the mosaic while the Temple appears at its end, 
close to the wall which faces Jerusalem. 

In view of these considerations, the curtain of Beth Alpha 
cannot figure in our investigation. It is not the curtain of a 


3 E. L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha, l. c. p. 34. 
™ Cf, S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertuemer, l. c. p. 236. 
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synagogue but of the Temple. With the latter it has only one 
element in common: it is not attached to an object; rather it 
shuts off a separate room. 

It is conceivable that these synagogal curtains were brought 
to a high degree of excellence. For the ancient synagogue was 
deeply influenced by Hellenism with which it shared the joy 
that was felt in the attractive formation of each and every 
detail. Upon the curtain a great deal of care may, accordingly, 
have been lavished. : 

The appearance of those ancient Torah-arks is known from 
pictures only. The best of these — like the one shown here in 
an enlarged reproduction — are to be found on gilt-glass cups, 
which are so called because of bottoms. with gold. drawings. 





TORAH SHRINE FROM BOTTOM OF A JEWISH GILT GLASS 
Enlarged. Berlin, Museum. 


On these pictures, an ark is to be seen with both doors open. 
The interior is furnished with shelves on which the scrolls are 
placed horizontally. In front of the door no curtain is visible, 
which is another proof that the curtain fastened external to the 
shrine was not yet the custom. On the other hand, a few of 
these representations — for example, the one here reproduced — 
reveal, upon closer examination, a curtain behind the doors. 
The curtain is pulled aside in such a way that only two small 
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triangles can be discerned. The curtain may have served practical 
purposes, like the entire ark which was originally a useful piece 
of furniture. In this respect, the ark is comparable to the cup- 
boards of Hellenistic times in which scrolls and the like were 
kept. Since the scrolls in our ark carry no covers, double pro- 
tection may well have been essential — namely the ark itself 
plus the curtain. But sacramental considerations may also have 
played a part. The curtain may have betokened reverence for 
the scrolls of the Law. Be that as it may, the ancient synagogue 
shows here, in connection with the Torah, another kind of curtain, 
a curtain which does not appear in front of the doors, but which 
becomes visible only after the doors are opened. 


Il. THe MippLe AGEs 


It is exceedingly difficult to form a clear picture of Torah- 
curtains in the Middle Ages. From this period, as little has been 
preserved as from the period of antiquity. Eagerly one seeks 
pictures of the synagogues of that time in the hope of gaining 
some information. A few pictures can be found in that branch 
of the arts which the Middle Ages brought to florescence, that 
is, in illuminated manuscripts. The famous Haggadah of Sara- 
jevo, a Spanish manuscript of the 14th century, vouchsafes us, 
on one of its pages, a glimpse into a synagogal service. The double 
doors of the Torah-shrine are open. Inside, three Torah-scrolls, 
no longer in horizontal but rather in vertical positions, are 
visible, dressed in beautiful mantles and crowned with golden 
Rimmonim. A Torah-curtain is not to be seen. Was there one?'s 

Among illuminated Italian books, we possess a manuscript 
of Jacob Asher’s ’Arba‘ Turim, written in 1436 in Mantua, 
(Rome, Library of the Vatican, Cod. Ross. 555). One of its pages 
likewise offers an insight into the service of a synagogue.’ 


*s Colored reproductions in Heinrich Mueller and Julius von Schlosser, 
Die Haggadah von Serajevo, Vienna, 1898. 

6 Only the rear wall of the room is here decorated with curtains. Repro- 
ductions in the Hungarian work by E. Munkacsi, Illuminated Manuscripts 
in Italian Libraries, Budapest, n. d., fig. 22; from it, Juedisches Lexikon, V, 


pl. 152. 
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One sees a beautifully carved Torah-shrine in Gothic style with 
doors open. But here also no curtain is visible. 

Closed Torah-shrines are represented also in Italian manu- 
scripts; in the Yad Hahazakah of Maimonides which, when last 
heard of, was part of a private collection in Frankfort (early 
15th century),'?7 and in the Book of Rituals of the University 
Library at Princeton, N. J. (late 15th century).7® Here also no 
trace of a curtain can be discovered. 

The only curtain which I could find was in a German Mahzor 
written in 1459 and preserved in the Munich Staatsbibliothek 
(fig. 3)."9 Both doors of a Torah-shrine are open. Behind one 
of the wings, a half-concealed curtain can be seen. As in the gilt 
glass picture previously shown, the curtain is attached to the 
ark. But while, in the former case, the curtain becomes visible 
only after the doors were opened, here the curtain hangs in 
front of the door. What we have here is apparently the historical 
continuation of the curtain which, in antiquity, closed off the 
Hekal. This room was often omitted in the Middle Ages. When 
money or space was insufficient, that room could be discarded 
by placing the Torah-shrine directly before the wall. Hence the 
custom of hanging the curtain from the top of the chest itself. 

This type of curtain may have arisen in the small German 
communities which underwent constant persecution in the 
Middle Ages, and may then have been brought to other countries 
by emigrants. This type characterizes the Ashkenazic synagogue. 

At the same time, the other type — the curtain visible only 
when the doors were opened — has not disappeared. Though 
no specimens of that type have been preserved from the Middle 
Ages, not even in pictures, there are, at least, some modern 
examples. These can be found in Italy and in synagogues of the 
Sephardic ritual. These curtains have been assumed to be ‘‘a 


"7 Cf. Heinrich Frauberger, Verzierte hebraeische Schrift und juedischer 
Buchschmuck, Frankfurt a/M, 1909, fig. 6. 

8 Cf. Erwin Panofsky in the Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, Iv, 1941, 
pp. 27 ff.: “Giotto and Maimonides in Avignon,” reproductions facing pp. 
27 and 33. 

2 The reproduction according to Richard Krautheimer, Synagogen des 
Mittelaliers, Berlin 1927, fig. 28. 
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relic of the times when such receptacles had to be concealed 
from the offices of the Inquisition.’’?® To me it seems more prob- 
able that such curtains continue the tradition of just the type 
of curtain which we have already discovered in the pictures on 
some of the Jewish gilt glasses. 

It appears that the Sephardic Jews did not consistently 
adhere to this custom in the centuries subsequent to the Middle 
Ages. The Spanish born Joseph ben Ephraim Caro, author of 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, speaks of a curtain in front of, not behind, 
the doors of the Torah-shrine (’Orah Hayyim 154,3). In a descrip- 
tion of the Sephardic service held in 17th century England, we 
hear likewise that the priest ‘“‘drew the curtain, and opening 
the double door of it, the Law appeared.’’* Lastly, the fact is 
striking that the most important Sephardic synagogue in Hol- 
land, dedicated in Amsterdam in the year 1675, has no Torah- 
curtain whatsoever.?? When the many doors of the broad ark 
are opened, the magnificent mantles in which the scrolls are 
wrapped become visible; but there is no curtain, either outside 
or inside. Apparently the utilization of a curtain was not con- 
sidered obligatory among Sephardic Jews, and here we recall 
that the synagogue of the Sarajevo Haggadah also showed no 
curtain. 

The Talmud once interprets the verse ‘‘This is my God and 
I will glorify Him’’ (Ex. 15.2) in the following manner: ‘‘Make a 
beautiful Sukkah in His honor, a beautiful Lulab, a beautiful 
Shofar, beautiful Zizit, and a beautiful scroll of the Law, and 
write it with fine ink, a fine reed, and a skilled penman, and 
wrap it about with beautiful silks!’ (Sab. 133b). A Torah- 
curtain is not mentioned here. This admonition undoubtedly 


20 So Joseph Jacobs and Lucien Wolf, Catalogue of the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition, London 1887, London, 1888, p. 85. 

21 John Greenhalgh in a letter from London to the Rev. Thomas Crompton 
in the year 1662, reprinted in the Anglo-Jewish Letters, ed. Cecil Roth, London, 
1938, pp. 59 ff. 

2 Reproductions in B. Picart, Cérémonies et coutumes réligiéuses de tous 
les peuples du monde, vol. I, Amsterdam, 1723, facing p. 125,— Also the 
Italian rabbi Leon de Modena (1571-1648) in his Riti Ebraici, Part I, Chapter 
10, in connection with the description of a synagogue, mentions no Torah 
curtain. 
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exerted a certain influence on mediaeval Jewry which considered 
the Talmud the norm of Jewish ritual. Inasmuch as there was 
a specific exhortation to provide a beautiful Torah-mantle but 
not any exhortation concerning a curtain, the curtain may often 
have been omitted and the dress of the scroll deemed sufficient. 

If we consider as typical the only Torah-curtain of the 
Middle Ages which we could show pictorially, we must draw the 
conclusion that the standard mediaeval curtain was extremely 
simple. It consisted of a hanging piece of cloth without toppiece, 
even when it hung exterior to the door. This conclusion must, 
however, be held with strong reservations owing to the meager- 
ness of our information. 


III. THe MopERN ERA 


The enthusiasm for beauty which marked the Renaissance and 
the striving for splendor which characterized the following 
period of Baroque exerted a decisive influence on Jewish art. 
Frequently Christians served as architects and decorators of 
synagogues and thus transferred to the Jewish houses of worship 
the style to which they were accustomed in their churches. 
Though the Christian Church never erected shrines for its Holy 
Scriptures, the altar and altar-pictures which stood in their place 
were not without their effect. The Torah-shrine was now often 
flanked by magnificent pillars resembling those of the altar 
pictures, and the beauty of the paintings found its counterpart 
in the beauty of the Torah-curtain. Thus, not for ritual but 
rather for esthetic reasons, was greater emphasis placed on the 
Torah-curtain in modern times. 

The material itself is selected with great care. Sometimes it is 
silk, sometimes velvet; but rarely are curtains made of wool 
or camel-hair. Often different kinds of cloth are combined so 
as to produce the effect of greater variety by means of the change 
of material. For the central rectangle, called the mirror, velvet 
would, for instance, be used, while the surrounding strips would 
be made of silk or vice versa. 

The cloth is richly embroidered and, in order to increase the 
effect of magnificence and pomp, gold and silver threads are 
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liberally applied. At times details are cut in leather, buttressed 
by some soft material. This would naturally increase the cost 
of such a curtain, but there were enough donors who could 
afford the prices. Sometimes these donors were organizations 
such as societies for sick relief or for burials. More often individ- 
uals would donate gifts on the occasion of special joy or in 
memory of deceased kin. These gifts show the prompting not 
only of religion but also of the desire for conspicuousness. The 
latter is one of the characteristics which distinguish modern 
times from the Middle Ages with their lowliness, a trend which 
no doubt also developed to some extent among the Jews. Ac- 
cordingly the donor often wishes to have his name embroidered 
upon the curtain, thus securing for himself a lasting memorial. 
Frequently he adds the name of his wife, thus betokening the 
warmth of Jewish family life. 

The question whether the name of the artist may also be 
noted requires differing answers. An embroiderer of the 17th 
century in the Moravian community of Prossnitz, who donated 
a curtain and placed his name on it, was forced by the enraged 
elders, with the support of Rabbi Krochmal, chief rabbi of the 
province, to eliminate the name.” On the other hand, in 1630, 
a woman by the name of Rachel née Olivetti who embroidered 
a curtain for the Levantine synagogue in Ancona, Italy, informs 
us to that effect in a Hebrew inscription. This woman was the 
wife of the donor, Juda Leon Montefiore.*4 

In the 18th century, especially in Bavaria, the embroiderers 
often state their identity. We have noticed that the curtain of 
the Jewish Museum in New York bears the signature of the 
artist. After all, the artist too may have been engulfed in the 
period’s ambition for fame, or sometimes the donor may have 
desired to endow the curtain with greater value by indicating 
that it is the work of a recognized embroiderer. 

Now that the giving of Torah-curtains becomes one of the 


23 See S, Krochmal, Semah Sedek, No. 50, according to S. W. Baron, The 
Jewish Community, Its History and Structure to the American Revolution, III, 
Philadelphia, 1942, p. 147, note 17. 

24 Cf. Lucien Wolf, ‘““Anglo-Jewish Coats of Arms,” Transactions, The 
Jewish Historical Society of England, Session 1894/95, p. 112. 
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most. favored forms of donation, the number of such curtains 
naturally increases, and synagogues exist which own not one 
but numerous specimens. Their multiplicity leads to a differen- 
tiation in usage. Simple curtains decorate the ark on week-days, 
richer ones on Sabbaths and New Moons, while the richest are 
put up for the High Holy Days. The various colors are, on the 
New Year’s Day and on the Day of Atonement, replaced by 
white to accord with the solemn and awe-filled mood of these 
occasions. On the Day of the Destruction of the Temple, black 
curtains sometimes appear, or the ark is left naked in order to 
symbolize Jerusalem robbed of its treasures. Special curtains are 
at times brought out on days of circumcisions and of marriages. 

From now on we can trace the development of the Torah- 
curtains more closely, because specimens are available, at first 
a few, but more of them when we come to examples of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. How many may have succumbed to the 
brutal Nazi spirit of destruction and to the desolation wrought 
by war can at this time not be conjectured. 

From the motherland of the Renaissance, Italy, we possess 
a curtain of knotted wool which, to conclude from its style, 
comes from the late 15th century. It hangs today in the syna- 
gogue of Padua (fig. 4). Its main motif is a portal whose arch 
rests on two fluted pilasters. The Hebrew words of the Psalm 
“This is the gate of the Lord; the righteous shall enter into it’’ 
(Ps. 118.20), running across the curtain above the portal, clarify 
its symbolic meaning. A fountain under the gate is probably 
also to be understood symbolically as the fountain of life, the 
fountain of the Law.’s Affixed around the portal are wide stripes 
which produce the effect of a frame around a painting. All this 
imparts to the curtain an atmosphere of calm and harmony in 
tune with the taste of the Renaissance. 

It is well known that the forms of the Renaissance traversed 
the Alps in the 16th century and reached not only Christians 
but also Jews in Northern Europe. Prague, one of the most 
flourishing Ashkenazic communities of that period, gave these 
southern forms a particularly hearty welcome. These forms are 


*s So Irmgard Schueler in Rahel Wischnitzer-Bernstein’s book Symbole 
und Gestalten der juedischen Kunst, Berlin-Schoeneberg, 1935, p. 60. 
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found in book-decorations; the first Ashkenazic printing press 
of Hebrew books having stood in Prague. They are found on 
tomb-stones and even in private buildings. No wonder then that 
this style also appears on Torah-curtains. Proof of that is the 
curtain which was donated by Jacob ben Abraham Bassevi 
(c. 1570-1639) and his wife Hendel, daughter of Abraham 
Geronim (fig. 5). Bassevi is the famous financier and court-Jew 
who was the first Bohemian Jew, in fact the first Jew, to be 
elevated to the nobility (1622). It can hardly be a coincidence 
that it is just in this year, 1622/23, that the curtain was donated. 
Bassevi may have wanted to demonstrate that his worldly 
honors did not cause him to neglect his duties toward the com- 
munity. Here, too, classical architecture — but removed from the 
centerpiece to the borders—lends the main motifs for the 
curtain. Two flat pilasters rise from high bases. Because, as so 
often in the North, the love of ornament obscures the tectonic 
clarity, the architectural structure of the curtain is not quite 
so distinct as on the curtain from Italy. 

A third curtain, also fabricated in Prague in the 17th century, 
cannot be dated exactly (fig. 6). The inscription merely reveals 
that Loeb ben Gerson Karpeles had it restored in 1696 after it 
escaped the great fire which raged through the Ghetto in 1689. 
It must therefore have been made before 1689. From its style 
we can conclude that it must have been fashioned later than the 
Bassevi curtain of 1622/23. Here, too, columns appear on the 
edges, but they seem more luxurious because of the vines which 
climb around them. The vine is a favorite metaphor of Jewish 
literature. The prophets compare Israel to a vine (Hos. 10.1); 
the Talmud uses it as a simile of the world, the Torah, and 
Jerusalem (Hul. 92a). How well the last of these comparisons 
apply to a curtain which is suspended in the direction of Jeru- 
salem and which protects the Torah! 

Unfortunately we cannot here describe the Torah-curtains 
which belonged to the synagogues of Vienna. The Jews were 
expelled from the Austrian capital in 1670. But it is charac- 
teristic of the love for beauty among these Jews that they 
bought the best obtainable synagogue equipment, before they 
left the city, and carried it with them on their wanderings: 
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candlesticks, Torah-scrolls with their rich silver adornments 
and, what interests us most in this context, Torah-curtains.” 
Wherever Viennese Jews came, to Poland, Moravia, Bohemia, 
Brandenburg, Bavaria, they must have exerted a vitalizing 
influence by means of the treasures which they brought along. 

Concluding from those pieces which have been preserved, 
Torah-curtains reached a peak of artistic perfection during the 
first decades of the 18th century, just when the style of the 
Baroque lost some of its initial heaviness and gained greater 
lightness and elegance, foreshadowing the Rococo. No wonder 
that this peak was attained in the Ashkenazic countries where, 
as we learned, the curtains were suspended in front of the doors 
and thus at all times visible to everyone entering the synagogue. 
In this manner they gained an importance which the Sephardic 
curtains, hidden behind the doors, did not achieve. What is 
more, those curtains which hung in front of the doors offered 
an additional opportunity for decoration in the form of the 
toppiece which the interior curtains lacked. Just at that time 
this toppiece is adorned by great numbers of motifs, thus giving 
the initially festal curtain a brilliant termination. 

It is impossibie to describe the multiplicity of curtain types 
which now arise. Too much has been lost and too little is ac- 
cessible even in reproductions to justify such an endeavor. We 
can examine, with a degree of thoroughness, only one area, that 
of Bavaria, to illustrate the beauty of 18th century Ashkenazic 
curtains. 

Also to Bavaria, Austrian émigrés had come, usually the 
richest in that group. Ancient communities existed here which 
just then were growing and flourishing and which offered eco- 
nomic opportunities promising also to newcomers. 

The electors of Bavaria were among the most pomp loving 
German princes of the late 17th and early 18th century, and 
accordingly inclined toward the practice of employing Jews to 
procure the money necessary for such luxuries. What is more, 
the Bavarian sovereigns at that time engaged in a number of 
expensive military ventures. Maximilian I[ Emmanuel (1679- 


© Cf. David Kaufmann, Die letzte (sic!) Vertreibung der Juden aus Wieu 
und Niederoesterreich, Budapest, 1889, p. 150. 
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1726) made war on the Turks and fought in the War of the 
Spanish Succession alongside of France. His son and successor, 
Charles Albert (1726-1745), disputed the validity of the Prag- 
matic Sanction which insured the throne for Maria Theresia 
after the death of the Austrian emperor Charles IV, and had 
himself crowned emperor in 1742. That, however, proved a 
short lived dream, for soon Austrian troops victoriously invaded 
Bavaria. 

For these enterprises, too, Jews were employed. No public 
institutions existed at that time to supply the army with all its 
needs, horses, fodder, food, etc. Consequently one turned to the 
Jews who, thanks to their numerous connections and their 
organizational talents, were able to provide these things in the 
shortest possible time. As a consequence, Bavaria soon had a 
number of wealthy Jews who could well afford to donate adorn- 
ments to their houses of worship. 

As we have already stated, when silver implements were to 
be donated, one turned to Christian artists, but for the creation 
of Torah-curtains Jewish artists abounded, some of whom, 
especially in Bavaria, were men of high standing. 

Three names are known to us today. One is that of Gerson 
Mayer whose work of embroidery was so highly esteemed that 
even the Church made use of it. In the Cathedral of Bamberg, 
the tombstones of Emperor Henry and his wife the Empress 
Kunigunde had been erected in Gothic times as one of his chief 
works by the sculptor Tilman Riemenschneider. In 1738, this 
grave was to receive a new cover whose central adornment was 
to consist of a coat of arms. Since a competent Christian em- 
broiderer could apparently not be found, the work was given to 
Gerson Mayer who accomplished the costly project.??7 Though 
that cover is not preserved, and though no other artistic produc- 
tions of his have to this day come to light, it may be assumed 
that Mayer supported himself by fabricating Torah-curtains 
and other synagogal textiles. 

More information is available about the second Bavarian 
embroiderer, Elkone of Naumburg. Elkone was born in Gross- 


27 Franz Landsberger, ‘‘New Studies in Early Jewish Artists,” HUCA 
XVIII, 1944, p. 300. 
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Glogau, also known simply as Glogau, an old community in 
Silesia which then belonged to Austria. Therefore the city of 
Naumburg from which he derived his name may be assumed to 
be not the one in Saxonia, famous for its old cathedral, but to be 
either the Naumburg on the river Queis or the one on the river 
Bober, both of them small towns in Silesia. His father had 
brought him to Fuerth, Bavaria, the old community which 
enjoyed great prosperity in the early 18th century, some of 
whose members owned superb houses on the market-place and 
in the most beautiful streets of the city, as reported by a con- 
temporaneous Christian observer.?® This observer adds the 
antisemitic remark: ‘‘A haughty people which so clothes itself 
in gold, velvet and silk that even its own leaders had to set a 
limit how far anyone could go according to class and sex.” 
These Takkanot of the year 1728 are preserved. Our observer 
quotes them in German translation but forgets to add that 
such sumptuary laws were also quite common among Christians. 

Here in Fuerth, Elkone’s father became a cantor, a profession 
into which his son followed him.?9 In his case musical talents 
were combined with a gift for art. We find Elkone’s name on 
two magnificent Torah-curtains of the years 1713/14 and 1723/24. 
We may thus estimate that Elkone was born in the second half 
of the 17th century and was active in the first half of the 18th.3° 
Neither the year of his birth nor the year of his death is recorded. 

In order to gain an impression of Elkone’s art, let us consider 
a curtain which he fashioned for the community of Kriegshaber 
near Augsburg. Upon the dissolution of the community of 
Kriegshaber, this curtain, together with two others, was given 
to the community of Augsburg (fig. 7). There it was probably 
burnt or stolen during the Nazi outrages. But at least the last 
rabbi of Augsburg, Dr. Ernest I. Jacob, now in Springfield, 
Missouri, took care to have these pieces photographed and to 


a8 Andreae Wuerfel, Historische Nachrichten von der Judengemeinde in der 
Hofmarkt Fuerth, Frankfurt and Prague, 1754, pp. 6 ff. 

29 Also his descendants were cantors. One of them was Samuel Naum- 
bourg (1817-1880), the well known liturgical composer. 

3° Already in 1713 the cantor Elkone is mentioned as assisting a woman 
in her endeavor to obtain a bill of divorce. Cf. J. J. Schudt, Juedische Merck- 
wuerdigkeiten, 4th part, 2, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1717, p. 218. 
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describe them in a memorandum of which he is the author. 
Mr. Ernst Mayer of Hayward, Calif., a friend of Dr. Jacob, was 
kind enough to provide me with descriptions and pictures. 

According to the inscription on the top of the curtain, it was 
donated by Judah Loeb, son of the late president and director of 
the Jewish regional district, Simon Ulma, and by his wife 
Guendele, daughter of the president of the Jewish regional 
district, Isashar Beer. A second inscription, placed at the bottom, 
is taken from the Book of Deuteronomy (33.7), ‘‘Hear, O Lord, 
the voice of Judah,” and alludes, of course, to the name of the 
donor. Simultaneously dots over some of the letters indicate 
the year of its manufacture: 1723/24.31 Beneath it the artist 
identifies himself: ‘‘Work of my hands with the help of God, 
Elkone, cantor in Fuerth.”’ 

The mirror of the curtain consists of green velvet on which 
are embroidered rhombs filled with flowers and truit. In the 
borders of red velvet, two columns stand on high bases formed’ 
according to the technique of application just mentioned. 
Winding around these columns are vines pleasantly surrounded 
by their leaves, blossoms, and grapes. Such columns, covered 
with vines, appear already on a curtain from Prague of the 
17th century (fig. 6), and we may assume that this custom came 
to Bavaria from Prague if not from Vienna. While, in Prague, 
the columns are straight, here they wind spirally so that the 
outlines resemble the curves of a wavy line. 

What these columns represent leaves no doubt: they are the 
columns which stood in front of the Solomonic Temple in 
Jerusalem. Since the curtain was suspended on the east side 
of the synagogue where the eyes of the worshipper turned toward 
Jerusalem, this allusion to the lost Temple was quite apt. We 
discovered similar mementoes over the Torah-niche of Dura 
Europos. We can but marvel at the tenacity with which Judaism 
adhered to the memories of the lost Temple and to the hope 
for its reconstruction. 

But why do the columns on our curtain have this strange 
spiral form? This is commonly explained as the effect of the style 


31 Dr. Jacob, in his memorandum, arrives at the number 1729. But the 
7 in the Divine Name must not be read as a numeral. 
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SPIRAL COLUMN FROM St. PETER’s IN ROME 


of the age, Baroque which, in these twisted 
columns, manifested its love of movement. 
Actually, however, their origin lies further 
back, in some ancient columns which are 
preserved in St. Peter’s at Rome. The best 
known of these columns stands there in the 
Capella della Pieta. It, as well as the other 
columns, is reputed to have come from 
Solomon’s Temple. Yet one glance at our 
reproduction of it suffices to brand this 
opinion as legend. Such rich forms, developed 
out of Greek columns, belong to the last 
period of Hellenism. Probably they did not 
arise before the 4th century of our era. 
But such precise knowledge was made pos- 
sible only by 19th century research. For- 
merly it was deemed certain that these 
columns had adorned the Solomonic Temple. 
They were accordingly regarded with the 
highest reverence. Again and again we find 
imitations of them in real or painted 
columns from the Middle Ages down to the 
17th and 18th centuries when their pop- 
ularity reached its peak. 

It remains to be asked how the knowledge of them, at first 
restricted to Christian circles, filtered through to the Jews? 
The Jews, though in outward matters rigidly segregated from 
Christians, came in constant contact with Christians and may 
therefore easily have heard that columns of Solomon’s Temple 
still existed in Rome’s foremost church. When Michelangelo’s 
statue of Moses for the tomb of Pope Julius II was erected in 
St. Pietro in Vincoli, the Jews followed the event with deep inter- 
est. Vasari, the well known writer on art, in his biography of 
Michelangelo, reports: ‘‘Well may the Hebrews continue to go 
there as they do every Sabbath, both men and women like flocks 
of starlings, to visit and adore the statue; for they will be adoring 
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a thing not human but divine.’’3? Thus individual Jews may have 
entered St. Peter’s in order to view the famous columns or, at 
the least, they may have heard about them. 

The first trace of any knowledge of the columns among 
Jews is revealed in books printed in Hebrew in 16th century 
Italy. It is well known that the printed Hebrew book in the 
15th century did not yet possess a title-page. The first title- 
page appears in the 16th century. In the beginning these title- 
pages were ornamented with initials and decorative border- 
lines, but later a portal becomes a favorite motif. The entrance 
of the book is likened to the entrace of a house. At first the 
columns of the portal are straight, but already in the middle of 
the 16th century spiral columns are to be found on prints of 
Mantua.33 Soon such columns, acquiring great popularity, get to 
be utilized in other countries likewise. Thus they appear in the 
17th century in Holland, then the main market for Hebrew 
books; for example in the work Hesed l’Abraham which was 
issued in 1685 by Immanuel Athias in Amsterdam. From there 
the motif wandered to Germany. I deliberately offer as an 
example the title-page of a German Makzor which was printed 
first in 1690 and then in 1708 in Bavaria. This is the very same 
Bavaria in which was created the curtain of Elkone Naumburg. 
The influence upon the Torah-curtains shows itself not only in 
the columns but also in the flower vases which, with their curved 
handles, rest upon the columns. 

On our, curtain, two rampant lions are to be seen between 
these two vases, turning toward a crown adorned with semi- 
precious stones. According to the inscription, this is the crown 
of the Torah, after the well known metaphor in the Sayings of 
the Fathers (4.17). Usually these two lions which occur so 
frequently in Jewish art are interpreted as symbols of Judaism. 
“Judah is a lion’s whelp,” says the Blessing of Jacob. In my 
opinion it would be more correct to regard these lions as cheru- 


3% Vasari, Lives of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors and Architects, 
translated by Gaston du C. de Vere, London, 1912-1915, EX, p. 24. 
33 Cf. I. Sonne, ‘“Druckwesen,” in Encyclopaedia Judaica, VI, col. 
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MAHSOR, PRINTED 1708-09 IN SULZBACH, BAVARIA 


bim, successors of the lion-cherubim which used to flank the 
Ark or the Torah-chest in the art of antiquity. The crown would 
then be a substitute for the Torah which the cherubim are adoring. 

This crown of the Torah appears once more on the toppiece, 
this time at the extreme right edge, followed by two further 
crowns. According to the same statement in the Sayings of the 
Fathers, these are the crowns of the priesthood and of the 
kingship. In this sequence — for, in Jewish art, pictures also are 
read from right to left — these crowns are enumerated in the 
Sayings of the Fathers. 

The common name for this top-piece is Kapporet. This is 
also the name by which the cover-plate of the Ark was designated. 
The name must have stimulated the artist’s imagination for, 
on that toppiece, we find all the paraphernalia which were kept 
in the Tent of Meeting. Reading from right to left, we notice the 
Ark itself and the Tablets of the Law which, though they actually 
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rested inside of the Ark, are here placed above it. The laver of 
brass which stood between the Ark and the altar is followed 
by the seven-branched candelabrum which, due to its symmet- 
rical structure, serves well as centerpiece. Then we perceive 
the altar of burnt-offerings, recognizable by its lattice-work, 
and finally the table with the shew-bread. 

At the extreme top, the Kapporet bears the line: ‘I have 
set the Lord always before me’”’ (Ps. 16.8) and ‘‘Know before 
whom thou art standing’’ (Ber. 28b). These words are evidently 
directed to the cantor who, in the ancient synagogue, had his 
lectern next to the steps which led up to the Torah-shrine. From 
that position the words were easily legible. In the eighteenth 
century, the custom arose of inscribing these words on a special 
tablet, the Shiviti-table, placed over the cantor’s desk. 

Let us finally mention that Elkone Naumburg, apart from 
his work on the Torah-curtain, embroidered a Torah-mantle 
for the same synagogue. A developed taste would have both 
pieces in the same style. For that reason, the spiral columns, 
the rampant lions, and the crown of the Torah occur also on the 
mantle. Beneath the crown, the date 1723-24 appears — the 
same as on the curtain. 

From the community of Kriegshaber, a second curtain came 
to Augsburg. This curtain, though unsigned, bears all the 
characteristics of Elkone Naumburg’s art. Not only are the 
same motifs used, but these appear also with the same finesse 
which we noticed previously on the signed curtain. The Kap- 
poret is even more richly decorated: not five, but seven scallops 
hang down from it and, to the above mentioned objects em- 
broidered on it, are added the Tent of Meeting and the censer.#4 
The curtain was donated by Abraham, son of the president and 
the director of the Jewish regional district, Elia Ansbach, and 
by his wife, Pesle, daughter of the late Judah Loeb. The dotted 
letters, according to the memorandum of Dr. Jacobs, indicate 


34 This Torah-curtain is reproduced in Juedisches Lexikon, IV, pl. 134; 
also in Theo Harburger, “‘K’le Kodesh und Parochoth im bayerischen Syna- 
gogenbesitz,” in Bayerisch-Israelitische Gemeindezeitung, 1929, p. 121. There, 
likewise, a reproduction of the above mentioned Torah mantle of Elkone 
Naumburg. 
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the year 1731. Due to the extreme diminuitiveness of the picture, 
I was unable to verify this observation. 

A third curtain of Elkone Naumburg’s, this time supplied 
with his name, was once to be found in the Jewish School in 
Hildesheim, Prussia.3s According to the inscription, the curtain 
was donated in the year 1714 by Joseph Oppenheim and his wife, 
Toelze. Joseph was the only son of David Oppenheim, the famous 
Rabbi and bibliophile. His wife was the daughter of Samson 
Wertheimer, the incalculably rich court Jew of Vienna, one of 
the few permitted to continue residence in the Austrian capital 
after the expulsion of 1670. The combined wealth of the two 
donors permitted them to turn to an eminent artist who indeed 
did his best to merit his reputation. The mirror is of green 
velvet; the rest, of the same material in red. Otherwise the same 
motifs return which we have already discovered on the curtains 
from Augsburg: the columns, the crowns, the cherubim, and, 
on the Kapporet, the implements of the Tent of Meeting. Here, 
too, the embroiderer supplied, in addition to the curtain, a 
Torah-mantle which was later cut in two, and also a cover for 
the reading desk, all of them in a form resembling that of the 
curtain. 

We hear of a fourth curtain of Elkone Naumburg only from 
an old report. The curtain itself, for which I searched while 
still in Germany, seems to have been lost. Andreae Wuerfel, in 
the previously mentioned book about the Jewish community of 
Fuerth, which appeared in the year 1751, mentions the oldest 
local synagogue (p. 26), its curtain, and its Kapporet, and then 
adds the words: ‘‘The Cantor Elkone created both pieces for 
the Jewish community of Amsterdam. But because they turned 
out to be too sumptuous, they were returned by the community 
of Amsterdam. Later they were bought for 1200 Gulden by the 
Gumberts in Fuerth, and then generously donated to the old 


35 The instructor, Oskar Stern in Hildesheim, owned a photograph of 
the curtain and sent a copy for me to the Jewish Museum in Berlin. The 
Museum, with its great photographic treasures, was pillaged by the Nazis. 
Mr. Stern seems to have been one of the victims. — Compare also Leopold 
Loewenstein, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Juden in Fuerth,” in the Jahrbuch der 
Juedisch-Literarischen Gesellschaft, VIII, Frankfurt a/M, 1911, p. 155. 
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main synagogue.’’ The Dutch employers were certainly not 
Sephardim but rather Ashkenazim. The evidence lies in the fact 
that the curtain possesses a toppiece. Some among these Ash- 
kenazim could match their wealth with that of the Sephardim; 
for example, a few members of the widely branched family 
Gumbert, also known as Gumpert or Gomperz, who went to 
Holland.%° It is not impossible that these may have donated the 
curtain and that when it was rejected by the directorate of the 
community, the Gumberts may have turned to their relatives in 
Fuerth and induced them to buy the curtain. 

It is quite characteristic that the curtain was rejected in 
Amsterdam because of its costliness. The Jews, living here in 
an environment dominated by a Calvinist population, may have 
been impressed by the simplicity of the Calvinistic services. In 
Bavaria, on the other hand, the Jews had ample opportunity 
to observe the pomp and magnificence of the Catholic church 
and may have desired to imitate that splendor. 

If I do not err, a second commission came to Elkone from a 
foreign country, this time, from England. Here too, Ashkenazic, 
not Sephardic, circles ordered the curtain. In the year 1726, the 
so-called Hambro synagogue was erected in London, named after 
its founder, the Ashkenazi Mordecai B. Moses, called Hambro 
because he came from Hamburg. Today the synagogue no longer 
exists and the curtain has disappeared.3?7 The curtain was 
displayed at the Anglo-Jewish historical exhibition which took 
place in London in 1887, and the richly illustrated catalogue 
contains a tablet from which our reproduction has been taken 
(fig. 8). The donor, whose name is embroidered on the curtain, 
was a member of the widely branched Ashkenazic family Mar- 
golioth, specifically, Isaak Margolioth from Bunzlau, probably 
the Bunzlau in Bohemia, and his wife, Gittele, the daughter of 
Ephraim, from 112 yn. The year of the donation is 1726-27. 
Thus the curtain was donated on the occasion of the synagogue’s 
dedication. The name of the artist is not indicated, but the style 


36 Cf. David Kaufmann and Max Freudenthal, Die Familie Gomperz, 
Frankfurt a/M, 1907, p. 266. 
37 Kindly communicated by. Dr. Cecil Roth, Oxford, England. 
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of the curtain resembles in detail the one we have observed in 
other creations of Naumburg. It suffices to compare it with the 
Augsburg curtain (fig. 7) in order to notice the likeness. Since 
the London curtain is somewhat broader, the artist has placed 
between the columns and the mirror the motif of two vertical 
stripes. But even these stripes recur in the oeuvre of Naumburg. 
They are to be found in the second Augsburg curtain which we 
could with certainty ascribe to this artist. In view of all this, we 
are justified in assuming that Elkone Naumburg was the leading 
embroiderer of Torah-curtains in 18th century Germany. 

Finally, we come to the third embroiderer of Bavaria whose 
name has been preserved, the fashioner of the curtain in the 
Jewish Museum of New York. The exact name is Jakob Koppel 
Gans, son of Judah Loeb, from Héchstadt or Héchstadt in Ba- 
varia. The facts of this man’s life are unknown to us. All that 
we do know is that he was active from 1726/27 and possibly 
until 1772/73, judging from the dates with which the curtains 
are inscribed. To the latter date we shall come back presently. 

On a curtain which he worked for the synagogue in Krum- 
bach, Bavaria, Gans calls himself an embroiderer in gold, Gold- 
sticker, and the same is meant, of course, on the New York ~ 
curtain, by the abbreviation for Goldsticker w’1, which follows 
his name. Gans is thus professionally what Naumburg was 
avocationally, a Goldsticker, as that craft was called in Germany, 
because he knew the art of using thin threads of gold and silver 
to enhance the splendor of his workmanship. 

One certain product of his hands is the curtain just mentioned, 
the curtain in Krumbach. That curtain surely does not exist 
any more today, but I can at least offer a reproduction (fig. 9) 
which was first published in my Einfuehrung in die juedische 
Kunst (Berlin, 1935). According to the inscriptions which Theo 
Harburger extracted from the original,3* the donor is a certain 
Loeb, son of the congregational president, Abraham, from 
Kriegshaber. We have heard of this place already in connection 
with two curtains which Naumburg had embroidered for that 
small but wealthy community. Hendel, daughter of Nathan 


38 In the previously quoted article K’le Kodesch and Parochoth, p. 12. 
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Segal, is named as Loeb’s wife. The dotted letters are computed 
by Harburger as 1727, and though my own calculation yields the 
date 1733 to 1734, I must give credence to Harburger’s decision. 

From the point of view of style, this curtain is closely related 
to the one made by Elkone Naumburg. Here too the mirror is 
treated in a purely ornamental manner. It also is flanked by 
spiral columns entwined with vines. Here too the Kapporet has 
five scallops which are filled with ritual objects from the Tent 
of Meeting. Finally, here too, the curtain is topped by three 
crowns and inscribed with the previously quoted Hebrew 
verses. 

With this close relationship the question arises: Did Elkone 
Naumburg precede Jakob Koppel Gans, or was Gans influenced 
by Naumburg? To me it appears more probable that Naumburg 
had the more creative part in that relationship; first, because 
Naumburg was the older — his activity began in 1714, that of 
Gans in 1726/27— and secondly, because the quality of his 
products is superior to that of Gans, and may, for that very 
reason, have invited imitation. Compare the Augsburg curtain 
of Naumburg (fig. 7) with the Krumbach curtain of Gans (fig. 
g). In Gans’ curtain the mirror is divided into 24 rhombs, in 
Naumburg’s it is divided into 32; each one of them treated much 
more delicately. It appears possible that Gans may first have 
worked in Naumburg’s workshop in Fuerth and only later 
settled in Héchstadt, or Héchstadt, as an independent artist. 

A second curtain created by Gans is identified, in the afore- 
mentioned article by Harburger, among those to be found in 
Ichenhausen, a town not far from Augsburg. The donor was 
Abraham, son of the president of the Congregation of Kriegs- 
haber, Josle, and his wife, Bliimle, daughter of Moses, the 
president of the Congregation in Ottingen, Bavaria. The date 
of the year is to be read either 1730 or 1737. 

The third curtain by Gans, apparently the only one pre- 
served, is the one which is now in the Jewish Museum in New 
York (note figure 10). Its general structure is the same as that 
of the others: again the spiral column entwined with vines, again 
the flower vases above the capitals, again the crown of the Torah, 
and, in the Kapporet, the three crowns respectively of the Torah, 
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of the priesthood, and of the kingship, and again the ritual 
objects belonging with the Tent of Meeting. 

In addition, however, there are discernible some variations 
from the norm. The first consists in the fact that not lions but 
griffins flank the crown of the Torah. Above we have voiced the 
assumption that the lions at the sides of the crown are not to be 
interpreted as symbols of Judah but rather as cherubim. The 
same should be said of the griffins, those legendary birds shaped 
in the rear like lions. These are frequently used in Jewish 
art, probably under the supposition that the word “griffin,” 
ypby in Greek, is related linguistically to the Hebrew word 
Kerub. 

On the toppiece, at the sides of the crown, two birds with 
lifted wings appear. These also may be cherubim. We have 
recalled that Philo, in his description of the cover of the Ark, 
characterized the cherubim as birds. And we have further seen 
that ancient art at times represented the cherubim on the Ark 
as birds: such at least is the case with the floor mosaic in Beth 
Alpha (p. 360). But because Philo’s writings, composed entirely 
in Greek, were read very rarely by Jews, the representation of 
the cherubim as birds was abandoned in later centuries. This 
does not preclude that occasionally representations of birds may 
have appeared anew, perhaps through the medium of Christian 
scholars who had mastered Greek. Since the days of Humanism, 
when the Christian world began to study Judaism with renewed 
vigor, a lively exchange of ideas had taken place between scholars 
of both religions. Notable in this connection is what Johannes 
Buxtorf the Elder (1564 to 1629), the great Christian Hebraist, 
had to say in his Synagoga Judaica about the Torah-curtain 
of the Jews: “They like to have birds embroidered upon them, 
because birds hovered over the Ark of the Covenant in the Old 
Testament.’’39 Here we find Philo’s view re-echoed. 

In the introduction to our essay, we pointed out that next 
to these birds are to be found the letters § and 5 falsely identified 
as numerals. In reality these letters are abbreviations of Hebrew 


39 I am quoting in accordance with the German edition of the Synagoga 
Judaica, Basle, 1643, p. 309. 
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words and should be read nvain> »32v.4° That such cherubim ap- 
peared on the toppiece is surely related to the fact that it was 
called Kapporet, like the cover on the Ark.” 

It is a further peculiarity of the New York curtain that the 
mirror is filled not with ornaments but with a seven-branched 
candelabrum in magnificent gold embroidery. It must have been 
well known, in those times, that the Talmud prohibited the 
erection of a seven-branched candelabrum in the Synagogue 
(R. H. 24a) in order to avoid duplicating the revered implements 
of the Temple. Hence the alternative of representing the can- 
delabrum pictorially. Indeed, since the Middle Ages, the cande- 
labrum, together with other appurtenances of the Tent of 
Meeting and of the Temple, frequently appears in Pentateuchs 
and in Pentateuchal commentaries. In this tradition, the 
Menorah likewise appears on our curtain. It figures here not 
merely as a decorative object, but also as a starting point for 
all of the pertinent information available at that time. The 
Bible (Ex. 25.31) and the Talmud (Men. 28b) distinguished 
three adornments on this candelabrum: the flowers, the knobs, 
and the cups. The flowers, according to the Talmud, resemble 
the blossoms on the capitals of architectural columns and there- 
fore appear on the curtain like the capitals of Ionic columns. The 
knobs are supposed to be reminiscent of Cretan apples from 
which they receive their spheric form. The cups have, according 
to the Bible, the form of almonds; while, according to the 
Talmud, they are comparable to Alexandrian cups. In outline, 
our embroiderer has reproduced the form of the almond, but 
simultaneously he represents a cup which, like many old cups, 
is supplied with a cover. 

It is not by chance that even the flames over the seven lamps 
are so drawn that the one in the middle rises vertically while 


4° I had inquired of Professor Alexander Marx in New York regarding the 
significance of the two letters, but hardly had I sent the letter off when the 
thought occurred to me that 5 # might indicate “Two Cherubim.” I was all 
the more delighted when Prof. Marx replied that Professor Ginzberg whom he 
had consulted had suggested the same interpretation. 

«« Also the Augsburg curtain of Elkone Naumburg (fig. 7) bears over the 
embroidered Ark on the toppiece the cherubim in the form of birds. 
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the ones on the side lean toward it. In his Commentary to the 
Pentateuch (Ex. 25.37), Rashi, with Talmudic support, (Men. 
98b) says concerning these flames: ‘‘As for the six lamps atop 
the six branches that extend from the sides of the middle shaft, 
turn the mouths of those lamps toward the middle lamp so that, 
facing the mouth of the middle lamp, they may throw their 
light toward the middle shaft, the main part of the candelabrum.”’ 
Here, as in the case of the cherub bird, one gains the impression. 
that 4 man of great Jewish knowledge must have assisted the 
embroiderer. 

Two doves perch on the richly decorated base of the cande- 
labrum, olive leaves in their beaks. The significance of these 
doves can be gleaned from the Talmudic statement: ‘‘The as- 
sembly of Israel is like a dove, as it is written: ‘Ye are as the 
wings of a dove covered with silver’ ’’ (San. 95a). 

Naturally the two double eagles on the curtain and the 
toppiece are also not to be considered mere ornaments. They 
likewise have their special significance. But what significance? 
According to the inscription which has been placed over the 
mirror, the donors of this curtain were Jakob Kitzingen — 
Kitzingen is a town in Bavaria — and his wife, Hendel, daughter 
of Tewele Ulma from Pfersee, likewise in Bavaria. Now Bavaria, 
like the rest of Germany, contained Free Imperial Cities, that is 
to say, towns which were not subject to Bavarian sovereignty 
but which owed allegiance directly to the Holy Roman Empire. 
For such towns, the coat of arms was the double-headed eagle. 
The first town to occur to one would be the imperial town of 
Augsburg, — not the city itself, for Jews had been expelled from 
there for centuries — but rather the neighboring towns, Kriegs- 
haber, Steppach, or Pfersee, where the exiles had taken refuge. 
In one of these suburbs our curtain may have hung. Its donor 
may have had some special reason for commemorating and 
emphasizing his allegiance to the Holy Roman Empire. He 
may, perhaps, have had commercial relations with the Royal 
Court in Vienna.‘ 


“ Coats of arms, such as the Polish eagle, are, as matter of fact, by no 
means rare in Jewish art. These can be found on synagogue lamps, on Chanuk- 
kah candelabra and lamps, on Mizrach tablets, on Torah-doors and the like. 
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The hypothesis naming Augsburg and its vicinity is further 
strengthened by the circumstance that the seal of the Jewish 
community, already in the Middle Ages, showed the double eagle, 
dating from the time when the city had become a Free Imperial 
City. This seal had been printed in a book about Augsburg, 
including the Jews of Augsburg, which appeared about the 
middle of the 18th century,# and the publication of which may 
also have become known to the Jews. Thus the double eagle on 
our curtain may, at the same time, record a reminiscence of the 
Jewish community which was the home of the donor’s ancestors. 

One quality of our two double eagles remains to be men- 
tioned which the Imperial double eagle lacked: on their breasts 
two fish are visible. That too cannot be meaningless, because in 
this curtain everyting possesses significance. Two fish in a parallel 
or in an opposite position signify the Zodiac sign of the Fish, 
and the zodiac has again and again, since the days of antiquity, 
figured in Jewish art. Also the title page of the Mahzor which 
we have reproduced (p. 376) bears this sign, together with the 
sign of the constellation Crab. According to the Jewish calendar, 
the month of Adar stands under the sign of the Fish. But what 
has this month to do with our curtain? Possibly the curtain had 
been finished in Adar, and had been destined to commemorate 
Purim, the joyous festival of that month. Another possibility 
would be that the donor of the curtain had been born in the 
month of Adar. Consequently he may have owned a signet ring 
on which were engraved two fish which he desires to see also on 
the curtain. A third possibility is that since, according to tradi- 
tion, Moses was born on the 7th of Adar, and died on that same 
day (Meg. 13b, Sot. 13b), the Torah-shrine was considered the 
proper place for commemorating the man who put the Torah 
into writing.’4 


4 Cf, Paul von Stetten, Geschichte der Heiligen Roemischen Reichs Freyen 
Stadt Augspurg, I, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1743, p. 70. Also reproduced in 
Juedisches Lexikon, 1, col. 5711/12 and in The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 
1p pTers: 

44 Mr. Steven S. Schwarzschild, a student at the Hebrew Union College, 
apprises me that two fishes, ranged parallel, appear on the coat of arms of the 
city of Forchheim in Bavaria. However, Forchheim is not a Free Imperial 
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Finally, a word about the curtain’s date. From the point of 
view of the observer, a biblical verse appears to the right of the 
lower double eagle: ‘‘But Thou Israel, my servant, Jacob whom 
I have chosen, the seed of Abraham, My friend’’ (Isa. 41.8). 
This, of course, is an allusion to the donor whose name was 
by dots, serve as numerals and yield the date 1772 or 1773. 
Since the curtains which Gans created for Krumbach and Ichen- 
hausen date from the years 1726/27 and 1730 or 1737, this would 
give a considerable lapse of time. In order to reduce that interval, 
Prof. Alexander Marx has offered the hypothesis that the dot 
over the letter 0 may be erroneous.‘® If it were missing, the 
curtain would have originated 4o years earlier. I have a basic 
aversion to textual emendations wherever the least possibility 
exists of an intelligible reading without them. Such a possibility 
certainly obtains here. The interval between the New York 
curtain and the earliest one by Gans amounts to 46 or 47 years, 
a period of time certainly compatible with an individual’s 
period of activity. Assuming that Gans was born around 1700, 
he could have produced the curtains of Krumbach and Ichen- 
hausen at the climax of his power, and would have been scarcely 
over 70 when creating the curtain which is now in New York. 
This view would comport with the assumption that Gans was 
born later than Naumburg and that he studied and worked in 
the latter’s shop. 

As we remarked in connection with the Krumbach curtain, 
and as we can observe again on the New York curtain, Gans’ 
style, by contrast with the fine and delicate art of Naumburg, 
is somewhat robust and heavy. Both evince, in their technique, 
the horror vacui. But in Naumburg’s works the objects are 
distinguished more clearly and acquire a somewhat restful effect 
from the foil on which they stand. In the curtain of Gans, on the 
other hand, the brocade is patterned, and the objects embroidered 
upon it tell so much that is difficult to comprehend everything 


City. So that leaves the double eagle unexplained. Preferable is the explanation 
deriving the fish from the Jewish sphere of thought. 

4S In The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Register 1944/45, New 
York, 1944, p. 108. 
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in one glance. Nevertheless, the multiplicity of phenomena 
endows the curtain with a special appeal, for through all of the 
objects here represented, we gain a deep insight into the world 
of ideas prevailing among the Jews of the 18th century. 
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The New York curtain, if produced in 1772 to 1773, termi- 
nates not only the activities of Gans, but also the period in which 
all of these curtains of Baroque originated. There arose the fore- 
shadowings of a new style, that of Classicism, a style which is 
also reflected in art among the Jews. ‘‘Noble simplicity and 
quiet greatness’’ are the characteristics which Winckelmann 
revered among the Greeks and prescribed for the art of his day. 
The Torah-curtains of this style dispense with all pomp, and 
content themselves with a small number of motifs in clear and 
simple outlines. 

At the same time there dawned, for the Jews, the period of 
the Emancipation bringing them the opportunity to collaborate 
in European art as architects, sculptors, and painters and not 
only as illuminators, medalists, and embroiderers. With this 
entrance into European society, as advantageous as it may have 
been from one point of view, Jewish art loses something. As long 
as the Jews lived in the ghettoes, art revolved, as did the entire 
life of the Jews, around religion and manifested its highest 
capacities in the synagogues and their adornment. Since the 
Emancipation, the art of the Jews becomes predominantly 
secular and its religious branches wither away. 

For this reason, we can close our consideration of old Torah- 
curtains at this point. A long line of development, begun in the 
Biblical period and continued through the centuries from the 
Middle Ages to modern times, has now ended. 
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A PALESTINIAN POLEMIC AGAINST IDOLATRY 
A Study in Rabbinic Literary Forms* 


By LUITPOLD WALLACH 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


EORGE F. Moore once stated that ‘‘the teachers of Pales- 

tine, addressing themselves to men of their own religion, 
did not feel it necessary to polemize against polytheism and 
idolatry as the Hellenistic literature does.” This statement 
should be modified since the Mishna A boda Zarah and the polemic 
we are going to deal with bear ample proof that Palestinian 
teachers vigorously polemized against polytheism and idolatry. 
The Mekilia, Masseket Bahodesh,? reads as follows: 


1. A certain philosopher asked Rabban Gamaliel: It is written 
in your Law: “For I the Lord Thy God am a jealous God”’ 
(Ex. 20.5). 

2. But is there any power in the idol that it should arouse 
jealousy? 

3. A hero is jealous of another hero, a wise man is jealous of 
another wise man, a rich man is jealous of another rich man, 
but has the idol any power that one should be jealous of it? 

4. R. Gamaliel said to him: Suppose a man would call his dog 
by the name of his father, so that when taking a vow he 
would vow “‘By the life of his Dog.’’ Against whom would 
the father be incensed? Against the son or the dog? 

5. Said the philosopher to him: Some idols are worthwhile. 
“What makes you think so?’”’ R. Gamaliel asked him. 


* The author is indebted to Professor Abraham Cronbach for valuable 
editorial help. 
* Judaism in the first Centuries of the Christian Era, 1, (Cambridge, 1932), 
363. 
2 Chapter VI, ed. Lauterbach, vol. I], p. 244-246; Mekilta, ed. H. S. Horo- 
vitz and I. H. Rabin, p. 226. 
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6. Said the philosopher to him: There raged a fire in a certain 
province but the temple of the idol in it was saved. 

7. Was it not because the idol could take care of itself? 

8. Said R. Gamaliel to him: I will give you a parable: To what 
is that comparable? To the conduct of a king of flesh and 
blood when he goes out to war. Against whom does he wage 
war, against the living or against the dead? The philosopher 
then said: ‘Indeed, only against the living.” 

9. Then the philosopher said to him: But if there is no useful- 
ness in any of them, why does He not annihilate them? 

10. Said R. Gamaliel to him: But is it only one object that you 
worship? 

11. Behold, you worship the sun, the moon, the stars and the 
constellations, the mountains and the hills, the springs and 
the glens, and even human beings. 

12. Shall He destroy His world because of fools? 

13. “Shall I utterly consume all things from off the face of the 
earth? Saith the Lord’”’ (Zeph. 1.2). 

14. The philosopher also said to him: Since it causes the wicked 
to stumble (compare Zeph. 1.3), why does God not remove 
it from the world? But R. Gamaliel continued saying: Be- 
cause of fools? If so, then since they also worship human 
beings: ‘‘Shall I cut off man from off the face of the earth?” 
(Zeph. 1.3). 


The analysis of the conversation between the pagan philos- 
opher and the Jewish Patriarch consists of four questions and 
four answers. The polemical argumentation contains two differ- 
ent kinds of topoi. Jewish topoi against idolatry are the power- 
lessness of the idol (4), its uselessness (5, 8), its lifelessness (8) 
and the foolishness of the idolaters (12, 14). Opposed to these 
topot are the pagan’s topoi such as the alleged power of the 
idol (1, 7), its usefulness (5, 9), and its mere existence (6). Ga- 
maliel’s argumentation (10-12) underlies the presumption that 
it is possible for man to recognize the greatness of the Divine 
Artifex in His useful creations, an idea corresponding — as is 
well known — to that of the older Stoa. 

The polemic represents an old sediment of the older Jewish 
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polemic against idolatry.3 Its argumentation is the same as the 
one used since the days of the prophets and its topoi are the same 
as those employed by Hellenistic Judaism in its defense of mono- 
theism against the aggressions of polytheism. Vestiges of this 
Hellenistic Jewish polemic are preserved especially in the diatribe 
against idolatry in the Wisdom of Solomon, XIII-XV, in Philo’s 
and Josephus’ writings, in the Letter of Aristeas, in the Book of 
Jubtlees, and in other apocryphal and pseudepigraphic writings.‘ 
The polemic fits perfectly into the literary scheme of the argu- 
mentation against idolatry as used by Hellenistic Judaism.s 

The composition of the polemic proves that it is a literary 
unit of its own consisting of two literary parts (1-4, and 5-14). 
The purely literary origin can easily be proved. As a matter of 
fact, it was— hitherto unnoticed — indirectly proved already 
centuries ago by the arrangement of the polemic’s parallel trans- 
mission in the Talmud tractate Aboda Zarah 54b-55a. There we 
encounter the following succession of texts: 

a) Mishna Aboda Zarah IV.7:... 0172 DPI oN 

b) Asa Boraita: Tosefta Aboda Zarah V1.7 f., ed. Zuckermandl 
p. 469 f.:.. . 0193 Dp nN pariorda roNw Tn. 

c) The polemic under consideration in a paraphrased ration- 
alization: "9 n& InN’ diDInldy byw. The original Bible quotation 
in the polemic, Ex. 20.5, is supplanted by Deut. 4.24, since the 
following text d contains this citation likewise. C itself was in- 
serted into the treatise not only on behalf of a and 0 but especially 
for the reason that the redactor recognized the coincidence of the 
literary scheme of d with that of the first part of the polemic (1-4). 

d) After c follows this story:® ‘‘Agrippa, the army chief of 
Agrippas, asked R. Gamaliel, it is written in your Torah, For the 


3 Robert H. Pfeiffer, ‘‘The Polemic against Idolatry in the Old Testament,” 
JBL., XLII, 229 ff. 

4 Compare G. F. Moore, op. cit., p. 363, notes 1-4, where a survey of the 
respective sources is given. 

5See I. Heinemann, Poseidonios’ Metaphysische Schriften, I, (Breslau, 
1921), p. 145 f., and his classification of the literary schemes; also Paul Wend- 
land, Die urchristlichen Literaturformen, (Tuebingen, 1912), 202. 

6 The reading in the current editions does not make sense. The Codex 
Monacensis 95, ed. H. L. Strack (Leiden, 1912), ad loc., offers the better read- 
ing: DS*N NIX AW RSW. 
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Lord, thy God is a devouring fire, a jealous God (Deut. 4.24). Is a 
wise man jealous of any but a wise man, a strong man of any but 
a strong man, arich man of any but a rich man? (Agrippa reasons: 
since God is jealous of idols there must be some divine power in 
them too). He (Gamaliel) replied, I shall give you a parable: To 
what is the matter like? To a man who marries an additional 
wife. If the second wife is her superior, the first will not be jealous 
of her; but if she is her inferior, the first wife will be jealous of her.”’ 

This story represents a transmission parallel to the first part 
of our polemic (1-4). This fact gave one more reason to the redac- 
tor of the treatise to insert c into Aboda Zarah. The Agrippa story 
possesses remnants of the same literary elements of a conver- 
sation between a pagan and Gamaliel as c, and is composed 
along the same polemical lines ferreted out for the first time 
below. It was inserted into the Mekilta context by the compiler 
as evidence of another interpretation of Ex. 20.5. We must 
regard Mekilta Bahodesh VI, ed. Lauterbach, vol. II, p. 246, line 
125, as the original continuation to the Mekilta text, p. 244, line 
103, and our polemic, p. 244, line 103—p. 246, line 124, as repre- 
senting an interpolation. 

The polemic is submitted in the form of a conversation be- 
tween Rabban Gamaliel II and a pagan philosopher and possesses 
a definite historical background. The connection with the patri- 
arch is a purely fictitious one and a literary frame in order to 
give an established polemical literary scheme (see below) an 
historical background. A collection of fictitious polemical con- 
versations ascribed to Gamaliel was the source of it since all 
these colloquies between the patriarch and philosophers as handed 
down by rabbinic literature’? are of a similar literary form.® 

A hint where the connection between Gamaliel and the phi- 
losopher is to be sought is to be discerned in the argument of 
the philosopher regarding the usefulness of idols (5-7): ‘‘There 
raged a fire in a certain province but the temple of the idol in 


7W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, (Strassburg, 1903), 76 ff., quotes 
all these conversations. 

§ The literary origin of another of these conversations was extensively 
proved in my paper, ‘‘The Textual History of an Aramaic Proverb,” JBL, 
LX (1941), 403-415. 
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it was saved. Was it not because the idol could take care of it- 
self?’ Such argument in the mouth of a pagan has a bearing of 
hidden sarcasm on the opposite Jewish polemical topos against 
idolatry, reiterated since the days of the prophets, that all pagan 
temples and altars will be finally destroyed by fire: ‘‘And all the 
idols of the heathen shall be abandoned. And the temples burned 
with fire, and they shall remove them from the whole earth” 
(Enoch, 91.9). The appearance of the argument concerning 
the survival of a pagan temple in connection with Gamaliel II 
points also to a definite historical situation to which the pagan 
interlocutor means to allude in his polemic with the patriarch. 
Besides bringing out the reciprocal and dialectical meaning of 
the argument, the pagan’s way of arguing presents the Hel- 
lenistic view that the existence of a town without a temple is 
something never to be found on this earth. 

Plutarch, in one of his treatises against the Epicureans, has 
preserved a discourse against a book of the Epicurean Kolotes. 
There, polemizing against Epicurus’ contempt for the belief in 
God, Plutarch states? that there are towns abroad without walls 
and without books “‘but a town without temples and gods’ no- 
body has ever seen and no one will ever see. 

Thus the pagan’s argument in the polemic alludes to the 
destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem. By this argument the 
validity of the Jewish God was questioned who — according to 
the pagan’s opinion — was not able to protect his own temple. 

Gamaliel uses in the polemic the sophistic fallacy “Is the 
Dog the Father?” mentioned by Plato in his Euthydemus, a satire 
on the eristic way of reasoning. Compare: 


I 


PLato, Euthydemus, 
298E"° 


(Dionysodorus to Ctes- 
ippus) Just tell me, have 
you a dog? Yes, a real 
rogue, said Ctesippus. 
Has he got puppies? Yes 


II III 


Mekilta, (see above, 4) 


R. Gamaliel said to him 
(viz. a certain philoso- 
pher): Suppose a man 
would call his dog by 
the name of his father, 


9 Against Kolotes, XX XI (1126). 
t© The Loeb Classical Library, Plato, ed. Lamb, vol. IV, 475. 
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I will give you a parable: 
To what is the matter 
like? To a human king 
who had a son, and this 
son reared a dog to which 


394 
I 
Prato, Euthyvdemus, 
298E 


a set of rogues like him. 
Then is the dog their fa- 
ther? Yes; indeed .... 
Well now, is not the dog 
yours? Certainly, he said. 
Thus he is a father, and 
yours, and accordingly 
the dog turns out to be 
your father. 
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II 
Mekilia, (see above, 4) 


so that when taking a 
vow he would vow “By 
the life of his Dog.” 
Against whom would 
the father be incensed? 
Against the son or the 
dog? 


[6] 


III 
Aboda Zarah 54b 


he attached his father’s 
name, so that whenever 
he took an oath he ex- 
claimed ‘By the life of 
this dog, my father!’’ 
When the king heard of 
it, with whom was he an- 
gry—his son or the dog? 
was 


Surely he angry 
with his son. 


A comparison of the texts™ reveals the utilization of I in II 
while III presupposes a transmission corresponding with the 
more original tradition II. The fallacy is already rationalized 
in III and clothed in the literary form of a simile, in the course 
of paraphrase. The hypothetical formulation of II is partially 
dissolved and concretized in III. The man who according to II 
confers his father’s name on his dog therefore becomes in III a 
king and his son. 

Till now, II was regarded as an allusion to the well known 
oath of the Greeks ‘“‘By the Dog.’’” The fallacy in III was called 
“ein hoechst merkwuerdiges Gleichnis.’’ Plato’s utilization was 
not recognized. But even without the latter identification the 
non-Jewish origin of the passage should have been recognized, 
since it does not coincide with the methods of inference devel- 
oped by tannaitic literature. Moreover, fallacies are not at all 
to be found in tannaitic literature." 


1 The transmission of the Babylonian Talmud was inserted into the Mid- 
rash Lekah Tob to Exodus ed. S. Buber (Wilna, 1884), 207; to Deuteronomy 
ed. (Wilna, 1921), 15; into Jalkut Shimeont, ed. Zolkiew, (1851), I, 288. 

 W. Bacher, op. cit., p. 78 note 3. Saul Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Pales- 
tine (New York, 1942), 126 did not recognize the Plato quotation. 

3. Ziegler, Die Koenigsgleichnisse des Midrasch beleuchtet durch die Roem- 
tsche Kaiserzeit, (Breslau, 1903), p. 315; Hebrew Section, p. CXIV, No. VII, 
where Ziegler overlooked the older Mekilta passage. Since the simile in Abodah 
Zarah 54b, is of a purely literary origin it has nothing to do with the “‘roemische 
Kaiserzeit.’”’ 

“4 Adolf Schwarz, ‘‘Die Hauptergebnisse der wissenschaftlich hermeneu- 
tischen Forschung,” in: Scripta Universitatis atque Bibliothecae Hierosolymi- 
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II represents a rhetorical sophism, a fallacy contrived for 
the deception of a second person. The elements of the con- 
clusion are: dog (A), name (B) of the dog, father (C) of the inter- 
rogator, name (B) of the father. From the ambiguity of the 
middle term B, results in consequence of a fallacious reference, 
1.A is B; 2.C is B; 3.A is C, and C is A, i. e.,: the dog is a father 
and the father of the interrogator a dog. 

The fallacy in II assumes the confusion of different inflec- 
tional forms and of parts of speech. In that the arguing of II 
follows the eristic disputation preceding the fallacy I in Plato’s 
Euthydemus that he who is the father of anyone must be the 
father of everyone, for a father cannot be a not-father! There- 
fore, if C is in B like A, and A is a dog and a father, C being a 
father too, subsequently must also be a dog! The transmission 
of the fallacy in II is enthymematic since it lacks the third figure 
of conclusion which is implied by the rhetorical question at the 
very end of II. 

Aristotle in his Peri ton sophistikon elenchon assigned this 
kind of fallacy to the fallacies secundum dictionem. Plato ridiculed 
this sophistic way of reasoning.’’ Therefore with regard to the fal- 
lacy ‘“‘Is the Dog the Father?,”’ he made Ctesippus (Euthydemus, 
299 A) say: “Yet I doubt .... if your father, Euthydemus — 
the puppies’ father — has derived much good from this wisdom 
of yours.”’ Although Plate did not take these fallacies seriously 
in their logical structure, Aristotle nonetheless refuted them 
by pointing out (XXIV, 179a, 24) their logical shortcomings 
with the observation that all arguments such as ‘‘Is the Dog the 
Father?’’ depend upon accident, ‘‘for it is evident .... that there 
is no necessity for the attribute which is true of the thing’s 
accident to be true of the thing as well.’ 

The combination of the sophistic fallacy ‘‘Is the Dog the 
Father?” with the Greek oath ‘‘By the Dog’’* in a Jewish polemic 


tanarum, Orientalia et Judaica, I (Jerusalem, 1923), p. 7 (of the Hebrew re- 
print): oxinsnipoa $553 on Oyo OPT pRv Id D1 pr¥ pNIA. 

5 Other fallacies secundum dictionem are based on homonymy, prosody, 
and amphibology. Cf. also R. Robinson, ‘‘Plato’s Consciousness of Fallacy,"’ 
Mind, A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy, LI (1942), 97 ff. 

© Compare for instance, Plato, Gorgias, 416 B; 466 C. 
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against idolatry proves that the origin of the oath must have 
been known to the originator of the combination. In the formu- 
lation ‘By the Dog, God of the Egyptians’ is the oath, for in- 
stance, quoted by Plato.t7 The oath is indeed traceable to the 
Egyptian God Anubis which was represented with a dog’s head."® 
One can imagine the fictitious Gamaliel addressing the fictitious 
pagan philosopher and parodying the above quoted words of 
Plato to Ctesippus: ‘‘Yet I doubt, if you, Philosophos, have 
derived much good from this wisdom of yours since you swear 
by a God who turns out to be a dog.’’ The compiler of the 
polemic must have been fairly well acquainted with the Hellen- 
istic way of thinking." There can be no doubt that he must 
have known Plato’s dialogue directly and that the fallacy is not 
taken from a florilegium.?° 

One reason for the combination of fallacy and oath was the 
current Jewish naming of an idolator by the epitheton 255 in 
early rabbinic literature.27 This denomination undoubtedly came 
into existence due to the place libidinous sexual intercourse 
occupied in Greek religion and its different denominations since 
ab> expresses foul and impudent behavior. The naming may 
have gained more momentum through the oath ‘‘By the Dog.” 
To a Jew it was blasphemy of the highest degree to hear people 
swear to one’s God by a term only used in a derogatory sense. 

The literary scheme of the polemic as a whole consists of 
two different parts. The sources of the first (1-4) and of the 
second part (5-14) have already been pointed out. The results 


17 Plato, Gorgias, 482 B. 

8 Cf. E. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, (London, 1904). 

9 About other vestiges of Plato in the rabbinic literature see Julius Gutt- 
mann, Die Philosophie des Judentums, (Muenchen, 1933), 50 f., 378, note 83; 
Manuel Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte, 1, (Breslau, 1880), 114 ff., about 
the influence of the Timaeus. 

20 With regard to the structure of the fallacy, Edmund Husserl, Logische 
Untersuchungen, II, 46 f. would have said that the object dog never coincides 
with the meaning of the word dog. To Bertrand Russell, An Inquiry into 
Meaning and Truth, New York, 1940), the problem would be a merely lin- 
guistic one. The formal logic involved in fallacies was recently discussed by 
Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words, (New York, 1938), 226 ff. 

** Compare for the following my paper quoted in note 8. 
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of that literary investigation are corroborated by another 
literary transmission parallel to the first part of the polemic. 
This is found in the Midrash Tanhuma Teruma, III, which reads 
as follows: 705 n> 70x .xapy °27 ns bxww diDIN DITwA AyD 
> ow ?(Mal. 1.3) “meow wy nx, 2nDw Me RNW NIT 73 wpn 
2m may nda ar nobn mp kapy a 9 ox and Fave ve and 
JRYDII Wow INN) DIDI ww TNs ,0raS> ow Adda od A mbna rd rox 
> nws ow cow Sy xox qrads ow meap xb 2d tox .oy> Tp 

The elements of this polemical conversation compared with 
those of our polemic (vv. I-4) are: 


I II 

1. A polemic between R. Akiba and 1. A polemic between Gamaliel and 
Tineius Rufus. a pagan philosopher. 

2. Rufus asks Akiba a question with 2. The philosopher asks Gamaliel a 
reference to the meaning of a Bible question with reference to the 
quotation. meaning of a Bible quotation. 

3. Akiba uses in his answer Rufus 3. Gamaliel uses in his answer the 
and Rufina as the names of his hypothetical naming of a person 
dream dogs. after a dog. 

4. The reaction of Rufus: py> 79 4. The philosopher’s reaction: 


a) According to the original for- 
mulation of the Mekilta: axn pa 
nopnd. 

b) According to the paraphrased 
transmission Abogah Zarah 54b: 
pyia xin wp by. 


The comparison shows that the rationalization of the element 
3 is more advanced in I than it is in II. The coincidence of the 
same wording in I, 4 and II, 4b, proves that I stands nearer to 
the younger transmission of IT. 

All of these parallels are highly significant, inasmuch as they 
indicate, beyond all ambiguity, that we are dealing with an 
already existing literary scheme of rabbinic polemics against 
idolatry. This scheme was used each time in a different fictitious 
historical setting: once it is applied to Gamaliel and a pagan 
philosopher, once to Akiba and Tineius Rufus—in Jewish 
sources always Tyrannus Rufus — the Roman governor in Pal- 
estine before the Bar Kokba insurrection, once to Gamaliel and 
an army chief Agrippa. The similarity of the different conver- 
sations is due to the common literary archetype underlying all 
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of them. It is the same literary scheme of a polemical conversa- 
tion between a Jewish sage and a pagan interrogator. 

We have thus proved, for the first time, that not only 
Hellenistic Jewish polemics against idolatry and polytheism but 
likewise such polemics in early rabbinic literature had developed 
a characteristic literary scheme of argument. From the literary 
point of view, only a short step intervened between such a 
scheme and the collecting of polemical conversations. We have 
mentioned the derivation of our polemic from a collection of 
polemical conversations ascribed to Gamaliel. Similarly are the 
conversations between R. Akiba and Rufus? derived from a 
collection of polemical discussions between that Jewish sage and 
that Roman governor. 

In considering the complicated literary matter we are dealing 
with, the following depiction may be useful, since it throws light 
upon additional complexities we are going to discuss afterwards: 


ARCHETYPE: 


Rabbinic literary scheme of a polemic 
between a Jewish sage and a pagan inter- 
rogator: 


created 


Collections of fictitious polemical con- 
versations by putting the literary ele- 
ments of the scheme into different his- 
torical frames 


| 
A collection of conversations be- A collection of conversations be- 
tween Gamaliel II and philosophers tween Akiba and Tineius Rufus 


The polemic under consideration possesses a special theolog- 
ical significance. Solomon Schechter? once voiced the opinion 
that the Jewish laws against idolatry were not a practical issue, 
an opinion we cannot share any longer today since our insight 
into theological problems has deepened during the past decades. 


* Compare the passages quoted by W. Bacher, op. cit., p. 287 ff., who 
voiced the opinion that there be no reason to look upon the conversations as 
“gaenzlich erdichtet.”’ 

% S, Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, (New York, 1909), 141. 
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George Foot Moore” also pointed out that certain passages in 
Jewish apocryphal writings ‘“‘have a historical appropriateness 
in the mouth of the supposed speakers rather than an actual 
interest.’’ But the invention of a literary scheme for polemical 
conversations about idolatry speaks against Schechter’s and 
Moore’s assumptions. Behind our polemic as a whole stands a 
very definite theological conception. 

The polemic may be classified as a “‘silent’’ polemic against 
the inevitable fate of Judaism inflicted on it by a historical de- 
velopment that seemed to be against the hope and the promises 
given by God to His people Israel. The polemic turns out to be 
a vestige of the endeavor of tannaitic Judaism to find some sense 
in the senseless historical experiences it had to endure. The pa- 
gans triumphed over Israel, but Israel recognizing the external 
powerlessness of its spirit in a hostile world, withdrew this spirit 
into the internal sphere of literary anonymity where this spirit 
could continue the fight against Israel’s enemies — at least in an 
intellectual way. This shadow fight was based upon a religio- 
psychological fact. By the urgency of bitter historical experi- 
ences religious expression always becomes more passive. The 
primary Jewish fides quae creditur thus withdrew into an individ- 
ualistic fiductia. The hopelessness of the historic reality was 
counterbalanced by an unshakeable belief in the future, This shift- 
ing into the sphere of eternal hope was a self-defense against the 
Christian and pagan opinio historica that Judaism had suffered 
a definite setback by the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem 
and the Jewish Commonwealth. 

The anthropological content of the polemic reveals how a 
Jew of the second century regarded idolatry and how a pagan’s 
idolatrous thinking looked to him. 

As we see the pagan’s attitude of reverence for the idol 
through the eyes of the Jewish compiler of the polemic, the pagan 
is pictured as expressing the opinion that the idol is fraught with 
divine power. This power manifests itself to such an extent that 
God becomes jealous of it (1-3) and the idol is able to pro- 
tect itself (6-7). Therefore, the power does not only manifest 


24 Op. cit., p. 363, note 4. 
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itself in the consciousness of the idolater but also in a differently 
conditioned form outside an individual consciousness in an objec- 
tive manner. That meant to the idolater the confirmation of his 
belief in the idol since he recognized that it is the same power 
he is aware of (3). Both expressions of power are to him but dif- 
ferent modes of the same origin. The idol’s power distinguished 
as material from the power worshipped in the idol by the idolater 
is for that reason a vindication of the idolater’s belief. 

The criticism of idolatry in this polemic is noticeably mild. 
“But is it only one object (3N8 127) that you worship?’ sounds 
— aside from the rhetorical implication involved in the ques- 
tion — like a measure of tolerance for the existence of a certain 
form of idolatry. And the following enumeration (11) of the 
different objects of idolatry testifies to an upward movement in 
judging them. The starting point is the lowest grade of idolatry: 
the worshipping of aniconic idols (ans 717), i. e., wooden posts, 
stone steles and cones, unshaped idols. According to the wording 
(10) such fetishes, representing a degraded form of animism, were 
to the Jewish compilator of the polemic a somewhat milder ex- 
pression of idolatry since the worship of thé sun, the moon, the 
stars and the constellations are the very objects he is especially 
fighting against.**> The worst idolatrous object is the worship of 
human beings. Thus, we encounter a conception of idolatry which 
makes a distinction between the worship of idols to be condemned 
to a greater or smaller extent. But contrary to the Bible and to 
the viewpoint of rabbinic Judaism the worship of aniconic idols 
was not less idolatrous than the worship of the constellations or 
of man. Therefore the gradual distinction of idol worship cannot 
be primarily of Jewish origin. The same gradual distinction is 
also to be found in the diatribe against idolatry in the Book of 
Wisdom. Its origin is, according to the competent judgment of 
Isaac Heinemann,”’ a Greek one. This and the Greek literary 
influence we pointed out are traces that imply in a polemic 
against idolatry a very definite anthropological appropriatencss 


2° The mention of myai; 0°97 in 11 does not interrupt the upward move- 
ment of the enumeration materially since they are of a literary origin, taken 
from the Tosefta, Aboda Zarah, VI, 8, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 470. 

26 Op. cit., p. 147. 
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already alluded to by the mention of the dog-headed Egyptian 
god Anubis, very often associated with widespread Greek mys- 
tery cults. Originally the jackal-headed in Egypt, Anubis became 
later — as the son of Osiris — the dog-headed when confused 
with the wolf god of Lykopolis. The North African Apuleius of 
Madaura (second century C. E.) mentions in The Metamorphoses, 
XI, 9 ff., in the description of a religious procession, Anubis as 
leading the row of the gods. Anubis was represented by a priest 
with a dog mask.?7 On a marble altar of the Isis Temple erected by 
Caligula at Rome the dog-headed Anubis is holding the herald 
stick in the left hand, the green palm branch in ‘the right. 
Summarizing the results of the inquiry we may state, that 
the polemic as a whole represents a subsequent interpolation 
into the original Mekilta text. It was taken from a collection?’ of 
fictitious polemic conversations ascribed to the Patriarch Gamal- 
iel IT and a pagan philosopher and is of a literary origin. It must 
have originated at the latest during the second century.” A 
later date is not imaginable due to its historical and theological 
appropriateness. Theologically speaking it is a remnant of the 
silent but strong rabbinic resentment against the heathen world 
that had crushed Jewish secular and religious independence and 
largely reduced Jewish existence to a spatium imaginarium. 
The polemic uses in its argumentation against idolatry the 
same topoi and the same terminology as occur in Jewish Hellen- 
istic literature. Thus the naming of the idolaters as nyw (12) 
has its equivalent, for instance, in the Diatribe against Idolatry 
in the Sapientia (XIV.11; XV.5.14). These traces of Greek influ- 
ence go back to the predominantly Hellenistic cultural orienta- 


21 The Golden Ass, XI, 11, ed. S. Gaselee, 1915, (The Loeb Class. Libr.), 
556: Anubis, laeva caduceum gerens, dextera palmam virentem quatiens; 
about the latter see C. Mackay, ‘‘The Sign of the Palm-tree,” Church Quarterly 
Review, CX XVI, 187, sqq. 

38 The existence of another Collection was ferreted out in my paper ‘‘The 
Colloquy of Marcus Aurelius with the Patriarch Judah I,” JQR, XXXI (1940- 
41), 259-286. Professor Louis Finkelstein (zbid., p. 226) evidently shares the 
solution I advanced. 

29 T assume that the tannaic material used by the second part of the po- 
lemic (5-14) was not used in the redacted form or version of the Mishna and 
Tosefta. 
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tion of the Judaism of the first two centuries C. E. Greek as the 
world language of these times was the language spoken by Hel- 
lenized Jews and used likewise in their religious practice. Inscrip- 
tions found on Synagogues, on tombstones, and in Jewish 
catacombs, are mostly in Greek. There exists even the fragment 
of a Jewish-Greek prayerbook preserved by a Christian Church 
regulation®® of the fourth century. Recently, a Greek papyrus 
version of the tefilla reappeared.*! The interpretation of the Bible 
and the sermons in the Synagogues were likewise in Greek. From 
there, elements of Jewish Hellenistic Bible exegesis representing 
a Greek Haggadah filtered down into the rabbinic haggadah. 
This is the main source for the occurrence of Greek idéas and 
thoughts, of elements of Greek culture, literature, and folk-lore 
in the rabbinic writings extant till today. This is the Jewish 
Hellenistic background the traces of which were unearthed in 
the polemic we dealt with. 

With regard to literary history the recognition is important 
that not only Jewish Hellenistic literature had developed a lit- 
erary scheme for its argumentation against idolatry but rabbinic 
literature too. That fact indicates that there does not exist a 
breach in the continuity between Hellenistic and rabbinic po- 
lemic against idolatry. The same valuation of idolatry in the 
respective argumentations bear ample proof as to the correct- 
ness of this statement. The polemical tools employed were the 
same. As a matter of fact, our polemic reaches even out to the 
continuation which rabbinic polemic against idolatry found in 
the early Christian apology. It is knowns? that the latter, when 
it was paving the path for the new creed, used the polemical 
weapons developed and used by rabbinic literature. Early Chris- 


39 In the Constitutiones Apostolicae, VII, 33-38; I follow the excellent 
survey on the Hellenistic Jewish Diaspora as outlined by Hans Lietzmann, 
Geschichte der Alten Kirche I (1932), 64-101. 

3st Cf. A. Marmorstein, ‘‘The Oldest Form of the Eighteen Benedictions,”’ 
JQR, XXXIV (1943), 137-159. Marmorstein did not use the tefilla fragments 
preserved in the Constitutiones Apostolicae. Arthur Spanier, ‘Die erste Bene- 
diktion des Achtzehngebetes,”” MGWJ, 81 (1937), 71-76, has already used 
them for the interpretation and inquiry in the historical development of the 
Hebrew text, anticipating a number of Marmorstein’s suggestions. 

32 Compare P. Wendland, op. cit., passim. 
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tian literature used the term ‘“‘philosophos”’ to designate a man 
with recognized authority in issues of a religious nature.33 The 
Hellenist Justin Martyr, for instance, bids the Jew Tryphon to 
address him as a “‘philosopher.’’34 Now the place of the ‘‘philos- 
ophos”” mentioned as interrogator in our polemic becomes, in 
this apologetic environment, quite clear. 

We hope to have shown by this inquiry that only by applying 
the modern method of literary form criticism to a haggadic 
text, its literary form and its origination is to be recognized. It 
is not enough to deal with such haggadic texts by taking into 
consideration internal factors only. The external forms are of 
decisive importance too.35 But to depend only on the literary 
forms in which the traditions are transmitted, would be wrong 
too because there exists naturally an inseparable connection be- 
tween the external forms and the inner contents of every text. 
Thus, the origination of any rabbinic text which is going to be 
used as a historical source affords before its being utilized as an 
instance of historical evidence, a literary treatment. The task 
is to ferret out its historical appropriateness as to the literary 
implications involved in it. Only after such an inquiry is it pos- 
sible to judge whether the respective text is of primary historic 
value or just the secondary literary transmission of a prior his- 
torical source. 

Now, what does it mean if the form-critical treatment of the 
polemic we dealt with found out that a story ascribed by ancient 
tradition to Rabban Gamaliel, a man of prime importance in 
the history of early Judaism, turns out to be definitely a mere 
literary product? Although the story is unhistorically ascribed to 
Gamaliel, it is nevertheless a valid source of information of the 


33 See note 8. I was unable to see F. Doelger, ‘‘Zur Bedeutung von phi- 
losophos and philosophia in Byzantinischer Zeit,’’ known to me by the note 
in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XL (1940), 293. 

34 Cf. L. Wallach, in JOR, XX XI (1940-41), 284. 

3s A. Marmorstein, ‘‘The Background of the Haggadah,”’ HUCA, VI 
(1929), 185, was the only scholar to stress the importance of such an approach. 
Cf. also the form critical characterization of haggadic material by M. Dibelius, 
From Tradition to Gospel (London, 1934), 133 ff. Arthur Spanier applied the 
method to liturgical texts; see his studies in MGWJ, LXXVIII-LXXXI 


(1934-1937). 
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tannaitic Judaism which produced it. Its value is not lessened 
because the social forces of rabbinic Judaism created it rather 
than the historical Gamaliel. Even if the larger part of the stories 
and tales contained in rabbinic literature should be of such a 
purely literary origination, all these literary creations reveal more 
about the Judaism of the times of their writing than they do of 
the venerable men of Jewish tradition to which they are ascribed. 
But for that reason there is no less value in them. They are as 
valid as historical sources as other source material provided that 
they are handled in the proper scientific way. The challenge is 
to see, through the dazzling sheen of men who made Jewish his- 
tory, some of the history made by the impact of their names. 

Only by the method of literary form criticism, the real insight 
into the origination of rabbinic literature can be gained and the 
indispensable treatment provided with that must be preliminary 
to the utilization of any haggadic text as a historical source. 


THE LATE ASSYRO-BABYLONIAN CULT OF THE MOON 
AND ITS CULMINATION 
AT THE TIME OF NABONIDUS 


JULIUS LEWY, Hebrew Union College 


N 1906, H. Pognon found in the neighborhood of Eski Har- 

ran a damaged stone block with the remnants of four columns 
of a cuneiform inscription three of which could be copied, whereas 
the fourth and shortest column was completely destroyed. 
Pognon who soon published and discussed the text! noted that 
its author was a devoted worshipper of the god Sin. He further 
recognized that the second column deals with the rebuilding by 
Nabonidus of Ehulhul, the famous Sin sanctuary of Harr4n, 
and that it refers to Nabonidus as méru st-it lib-bi-ié ‘‘the son, 
the offspring of my heart’’.? Hence he deduced (op. ctt., p. 10) 
that this monument was set up on the orders of a hereditary 
high priest who, because of his old age — referred to in col. 
Il, ll. y+28 f. — and his friendship for the royal benefactor of 
his temple, called the king of Babylon his son. At the same time, 
Pognon inferred that that priest died shortly after Nabonidus 
had been defeated by Cyrus. But P. E. Dhorme who, in a review 
of Pognon’s work, published a revised transliteration and trans- 
lation of the text} soon discarded that hypothesis. He showed 
that the inscription is a funerary memorial consisting of two 


' See his Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie, de la Mésopotamie et de la 
région de Mossoul, Paris 1907, pl. XII f. and pp. 1 ff. 

2 See col. II, ll. y+5 and y+28. 

3 See Kevue Biblique 1908, pp. 130 ff. As regards the transliteration and 
translation of the text here under discussion by Langdon in Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek, 1V (Leipzig 1912), pp. 288 ff., Thureau-Dangin, RA IX (1912), 
p. 84 was certainly right in stating that it is by far inferior to Dhorme’s 
edition. With Boissier, Babyloniaca XI (1929/30), p. 207, it is, however, to 
be noted that Langdon’s interpretation of col. II, Il. y++21 f. was better than 
Dhorme’s. This is also true of his reading of col. III, |. z+24 the last word 
of which is Sal-mat-[su], and not /Su[mu-u-a], as was assumed by Dhorme. 


For the exact interpretation of col. I, ll. x+6 and col. III, 1. z+19 see Boissier, 
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parts, viz. a main part exhibiting the characteristics of an auto- 
biography and an epilogue recounting elaborate orders given 
by Nabonidus in connection with the burial of the personality 
whose life story is recorded in the main part of the text. From 
the fact that the epilogue refers to the Babylonian king as 
md Nabil-na’id Sar BabiliX! méru s{i-it] lib-bt-Sui na-ra-alm] ummi-su 
he deduced that that person was a woman. Taking it for granted 
that na-ra-alm] ummi-5u is to be rendered by “his mother’s 
darlin[g]”, Dhorme further concluded that this woman whose 
name, Sumfia-damqa, he recognized in Hl. x+2 and x+204 of 
the first column’ was Nabonidus’ mother who is known to have 
died in 547 at Dfr-karaSu, a town situated on the Euphrates 
not far from Sippar®. Possibly influenced by Pognon’s afore- 
mentioned opinion, he also regarded it as self-evident that she 
was a priestess. 

In contradistinction to an unfounded hypothesis of Langdon 
(op. cit., pp. 57 f.) according to which our monument was erected 
in honor of Nabonidus’ father?, Dhorme’s conclusions have 


loc, cit., pp. 206 f. Additional corrections of Dhorme’s and Langdon’s editions 
will be found below, passim. 

4 Whereas |. x +20 offers /MU-u-a-dam-qa, |. x +2 has (41M U-u-a-da-an-qa. 
For the meaning of this interesting personal name see below, pp. 418 f. 

5s A few years after the publication of his above-cited review, Dhorme 
seems to have been of the opinion that the name of the author of the auto- 
biographical section of our document does not occur in the extant parts of 
the inscription; for in a brief footnote published in RA XI (1914), p. 105 he 
asserted that the reading /Sumu-u-a- should be replaced by mim-mu-u-a. 
This reading makes, however, no sense. Inversely, the reading first proposed 
by him agrees well with the context in Il. x-++2 ff.; see below, pp. 414 f. 

° So according to obv., col. II, Il. 13 ff. of the so-called Nabonidus-Cyrus 
Chronicle, B. M. No. 35382 (latest edition in facsimile, transliteration and 
translation by Sidney Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts, London 1924, 
pl. XI ff. and pp. r1o ff.). 

7 That Langdon’s theory, which was endorsed by Olmstead, Hebrew 
Union College Annual II (1925), pp. 43 and 46, is without foundation was 
shown by Dhorme, RA XI (1914), p. 105, note 1 and Smith, op. cit., p. 36, 
who, nonetheless, admits the possibility that the inscription from Eski 
Harran concerns Nabonidus’ father (see ibidem, pp. 37 and 41). Strangely 
enough, Langdon regarded it even as possible that Nabonidus’ father who, 
according to his hypothesis, lived from 653-549 was a son of Esarhaddon, 
although the latter is known to have died in 669. 
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been widely accepted. De Genouillac’, Dougherty®, and Weiss- 
bach?® approved them in every respect. Thureau-Dangin (loc. 
cit., p. 84), expressly referring to Dhorme, considered it certain 
that the woman who, in the main part of the inscription, speaks 
in the first person, was Nabonidus’ mother, and Meissner”, 
who omitted any reference to his source, must also somehow 
have relied upon Dhorme when he boldly asserted ‘‘Nabonid 
(555-539) stammte aus einer vornehmen Familie in Harran .. . 

Sein Vater Nabu-balatsu-ikbi lebte dort als reicher Fiirst, seine 
Mutter war Oberpriesterin des Mondgottes’’. But a careful 
examination of the available data shows that Dhorme’s deduc- 
tions cannot be correct. Aside from the fact that the Eski 
Harr4n inscription contains no evidence compelling us to regard 
Sumfia-damqa as a woman of sacerdotal status, it is a priori 
unlikely that Nabonidus’ mother was a priestess; for it is almost 
certain that, in Babylonia and Assyria, priestesses, and partic- 
ularly high-ranking priestesses of Sin, were not permitted to 
have children”. To believe that Nabonidus’ mother was the 
author of the autobiographical part of our text is equally diff- 
cult in view of the following passage: ‘‘Sin, the king of the 
[god]s, raised my head" and provided me with a good name in 
the country. He blessed me with long days (and) delightful 


8 RA XXII (1925), p. 74. 

9 Nabonidus and Belshazzar, New Haven 1929, pp. 18 ff. 

10 Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 1, Berlin und Leipzig 1932, p. 382. 

1 Kénige Babyloniens und Assyriens, Leipzig 1926, p. 276. 

For the evidence which points in this direction see Landsberger, ZA 
XXX (1915-16), pp. 70 ff. and especially Koschaker, Rechtsvergleichende 
Studien zur Gesetzgebung Hammurapis, Leipzig 1917, pp. 226 ff. In view of 
Meissner’s afore-quoted contention, it is interesting to note that in his Baby- 
lonien und Assyrien, I1, Heidelberg 1925, p. 70, Meissner himself stated: 
“Kinder durften die Oberpriesterinnen....... nicht bekommen’’. The 
tentative proposal of Bohl (Symbolae ad jura orientis antiqui pertinentes Paulo 
Koschaker dedicatae, Leiden 1939, p. 161) to accept Dhorme’s hypothesis 
with the modification that Nabonidus had been adopted by Sumfia-damqa 
is, of course, untenable since the text expressly says that he was ‘‘the offspring 
of her heart”’ (s[2-2t] 1ib-bi-§4; the restoration of si-it is certain; see below, p. 408 
and cf. above, p. 405 with note 2), i. e., a germane descendant of hers. 

13 For the meaning of this term and the conclusions to be drawn from its 
occurrence in this context see below, p. 410. 
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years’, and thus, from the time of Ashurbanipal, the king of 
Assyria, until the 9th year of Nabonidus, the king of Babylon, 
the son, the offspring of my heart, he granted me*s i04 pleasant 
years (spent) before Sin”, the king of the gods, and kept me 
alive’'7, Since the ninth year of Nabonidus’ reign is the year 
547/6, it follows from this statement that Sumfta-damqa was 
born in 651/o. On the assumption that she actually was Nabon- 
idus’ mother and that, as may reasonably be surmised, Naboni- 
dus was born before his mother had completed her thirtieth 
year, this date would imply that Nabonidus was born between 
c. 631 and 622 and that, consequently, he was at least 66 years 
old when, in 556, the conspirators against LAba¥i-Marduk chose 
him as king. But this is most unlikely (1) because he was very 
active during the seventeen years of his rule over the Baby- 
lonian empire and (2) because his subsequent rule over Car- 
mania lasted long enough as to lead to a conflict between him 
and Darius'*. An even stronger argument against Dhorme’s 
interpretation of Sumfia-damqa’s memorial results from a 
comparison of the following data: Our inscription leaves no 
doubt that the 104 years of Sumfia-damqa’s life were spent in 
the city of Harran’®, where she was buried, and covered at 


“4 Literally, ‘the added for me long days, years of joy of heart’. 

1s Literally, ‘“‘he put in my heart’’, 

6 Literally, ‘‘vis-A-vis to Sin”’. 

*7 See col. I, Il. y+22° ff.: %Stn Sar [ildni)™S ri-8i-ia ul-li-ma Suma taba 
ina mati i§-ku-na-an-ni ami” dr-ku-ti Sanat tu-ub lib-bi us-si-pa-am-ma 
ul-tu pa-ni ™* A §§ar- bani-apli Sar 44 §-Sur a-di-i Sanat 92” ™4 Nabit-na’id kar 
BabiliX! méru si-it lib-bi-id 1 me 4 Sandti™® damgati™® ina pu-ti-ti $6 Stn 
Sar ilani™* ina lab-bi-ia i8-ku-nu-ma ti-bal-lit-an-ni. 

8 This important chronological detail is found in Abydenus’ excerpt from 
Berossus, as preserved in the Armenian version of Eusebius’ Chronicle; cf. 
Schnabel, Berossos und die Babylonisch-Hellenistische Literatur, Leipzig und 
Berlin 1923, pp. 149 and 274 (fr. 53) and especially Karst, Eusebius Werke, 
V, Leipzig 1911, p. 20, note 6 and p. 246 sub 58 and Marquart, Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte von Eran, 11, Leipzig 1905, p. 145, note 2. 

"9 This follows, inter alia, from the fact that our text speaks first (in col. I, 
ll. x +2 ff.) of Sum@a-damqa’s unceasing prayers for Sin’s “return” to “his 
city” and then (in the lines preceding the passage here under discussion) of 
the rebuilding of Ehulbul and Sin’s and his family’s entry into the recon- 
structed sanctuary. For additional evidence to the effect that Sumaa-damqa 
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least part of Nabonidus’ ninth year?*. On the other hand, we 
learn from the Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle? that Nabonidus’ 
mother died not far from Babylon as early as the fifth day of 
the same regnal year. In consideration of the distance between 
Harran and Babylon, these facts manifestly preclude the identi- 
fication of Sumfia-damqa with Nabonidus’ mother.”? 

Once it is realized that Sumfia-damqa was not Nabonidus’ 
mother, it is obvious that the abovementioned passage of the 
epilogue in which Nabonidus is called na-ra-a[m] ummi-Si 
designates him as “his grandmother’s — or, less likely, great- 
grandmother’s — darlin[g]’’3 and not as “his mother’s dar- 
lin[g]”’, as was supposed by the afore-cited scholars. It will be 
noted that this interpretation of col. III, 1. z+24 has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding the above-discussed chronological diffi- 
culties arising from Dhorme’s theory. 

In view of the preceding evidence, it is a matter of course 
that, in the passage translated above (pp. 407 f.) from the second 
column. of Sumfia-damqa’s biography, méru ‘“‘son” is used in 
the sense of “grandson’’, ‘‘descendant’’, a use repeatedly found 


spent her life in the city in the neighborhood of which Pognon found her 
memorial see below, pp. 410 ff. 

20 It is to be remembered in this connection that when preceding precise 
dates such as “‘the month of M” or the “‘yth year of king K”, the preposition 
adi (col. II, 1. y-+26, see above, note 17) has always an inclusive sense. 

x Col. II, ll. 13 ff.; cf. above, p. 406 with note 6. 

22 Incidentally, on the basis of Dhorme’s theory we would have to assume 
that, after having waited for 54 years (see Nabonidus, Stela from Hillah, 
col. X, ll. x12 ff.) for her god’s return to ‘‘his city’”’ and rebuilt sanctuary, 
a priestess decided soon after this event (which took place in 552/1 [see below, 

_P. 435, note 145], i.e., when she was almost a hundred years of age) to leave 
her god’s famous temple and the country in which she enjoyed a ‘‘good name’”’ 
in order to spend her last days far away not only from her god but also from 
her son who resided neither in the place where she died nor in the near-by 
capital city of Babylonia. 

23 Since abu “‘father’’ frequently means ‘‘ancestor’’, it is self-evident 
that ummu ‘“‘mother’’ may occur in the sense of ‘‘ancestress”’, “great-grand- 
mother’”’ and “‘grandmother’’. Its use in the latter sense is in fact attested by 
the document 83-1-18, 45, published by Waterman, AJSL XXIX (1912-13), 
pp. 9 f.; cf. the remarks of Streck, Assurbanipal, I, Leipzig 1916, p. CCX XVI, 
note 3. See also the following footnote. 
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in royal inscriptions’. This brings us to the question as to 
whether Sumfia-damqa was a queen or at least a princess. A 
first indication which points in this direction is furnished by the 
beginning of the same passage in as much as the words “Sin, 
the king of the [god]s, raised my head and provided me with a 
good name in the country’”’ strongly recall a phrase occurring 
in a slightly older inscription from Babylon. We are referring 
to the Neriglissar cylinder, No. 1 (Langdon, op. cit., pp. 208 ff.) 
in which Nebuchadrezzar’s son-in-law alludes as follows to his 
elevation to the throne: ‘‘(Since) the time when Marduk, the 
great lord, raised my head (and) gave me the land and people 
to rule (them), I am faithful to Marduk..... "25, Further 
evidence to the effect that Sumfa-damqa ruled over the city of 
Harran and the surrounding territory is to be found a few lines 
before the end of her biography where, besides speaking of her 
“elevation”, she mentions her generosity toward the nobility 
and others to whom she owed her dignity: ‘“‘Everyone among 
their sons and whosoever of [their] people and their grandees 
whom I had made richer in possessions and property at the time 


24 So particularly in the well-known passages of Nabonidus’ inscriptions 
which speak of ‘”Na-ra-am-*Sin mér ™Sarrum-kén” and ‘™Sarrum-kén Sar 
Babili®! 2 ™Na-ram-4Sin mér-Su'’. If Giiterbock, ZA XLII (1934), Pp. 75 
intimates that the cuneiform sources erroneously regarded Sarrum-kén and 
Naram-Sin as father and son, he underrates the historical knowledge of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, as is perhaps best shown by the significant fact 
that the Old Assyrian king Naram-Sin was a grandson of Sarrum-kén of 
A&Sir, precisely as Naram-Sin of Akkad was the grandson of Sarrum-kén of 
Akkad. As regards the use of mdru in the sense of ‘‘descendant”’, see Delitzsch, 
Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, Leipzig 1896, p. 390° and cf. mdr ™Da-ku-ri 
(var. ™Da-ku-ru) and analogous expressions serving as gentilics. 

5 See col. I, Il. 15 ff.: a-nu-um 4Marduk bélu rabit ri-e-Si-ia ti-ul-lu-% mata 
1 ni-Sim a-na bi-e-lu id-di-nam a-na-ku a-na * Marduk béli-ia ka-a-a-na-ak.... 
It is to be noted that in the Nebuchadrezzar cylinder No. 17 (Langdon, 
op. cit., pp. 144 ff.) the same statement recurs almost verbatim; see col. I, 
Il. 16 ff.: [2]-nu-wm ¢ Marduk [be]-li ra-bi-2 ri-e-Si-ia t-ul-lu-vd ni-Si ra-ap-sa-a- 
tim a-na ri-é-ti-tim id-di-na-am a-na-ku a-na *Marduk be-li-ia ka-a-a-na-ku. 
Cf. further the cognate passages in J]. 1 ff. of the Nabonidus cylinder AO 6444 
(published in facsimile, transliteration and translation by Dhorme, RA XI 
[1914], pp. 109 ff.), 1. 14 of the Sargon text K. 1349 (see below, p. 468, note 
304), Il. 269 f. of Sargon’s ‘‘Annals” (Lie, The Inscriptions of Sargon II, Paris 
1929, p. 42), etc. 
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[w]hen they” raised my head — let them say?7 ‘(On) the day 
not destined for thee?® (thou hast passed away)!’ ’’?9 The expec- 
tation expressed in the last words of this passage, viz. to be 
publicly mourned, is particularly significant since a general 
mourning used to take place upon the death of royalty?°. 

A cognate passage immediately preceding the lines just 
quoted sheds some light on the political circumstances under 
which Sumfla-damqa ‘had come to rule over Harran: ‘He 
proviided me]3" with an excellent? name before them. As (if I 
had been to him) a daughter, the offspring of his heart33, they 


26 As was observed by Dhorme, Revue Biblique 1908, p. 135, note I, it 
results from the context that “they” refers to human beings and not to gods. 
This applies, of course, also to the possessive pronoun : in méré™s.¥h-nu 
“their sons”, 2i-Sd-[su-nu] “[their] people’ and °@yabiti mes si_ny “their 
grandees’’. See further below, p. 414. 

27 Lit., ‘‘let their mouth put’’. 

28 JT. e., “too early’. Old Testament passages such as I Reg. 13.30; 
Jer. 22.18; 34.5 make it certain that Dhorme, loc. cit., p. 135, note 3 was 
right in assuming that the words im lé Simtak (lit., ‘‘the day of thy non- 
destiny’”’) are taken from the beginning of a funerary hymn, an assumption 
suggested to him by the fact that funerary inscriptions usually deplore a 
premature death. 

29 See col. III, ll. z+9 ff.: ma-na-ma ina méré”>_Si-nu u man-ma ni-St- 
[su-nu] u amélyah iim Si-ny §é [1]-nu-ma re-Si-[ta] ul-lu-% ina bu-su-u a 
makki[ru] t-at-tir-Su-nu tim la Sim(!)-tak pi-Sd-nu lis-ku-nu. 

30 See Klauber, Assyrisches Beamtentum, Leipzig 1910, p. 21; Meissner, 
Babylonien und Assyrien I, Heidelberg 1920, p. 79; Ebeling, Tod und Leben 
nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier, 1, Berlin und Leipzig 1931, pp. 58 ff.; 
von Soden, ZA XLIII (1936), pp. 254 f. Cf. also biblical passages such as 
II Chr. 35.24 f. and I Reg. 14.13; 18. 

3t That the verb governing the object Suma? bab-ba-nu-ti is to be restored to 
15-[ku-na-an-ni] is suggested by the phrase Suma téba ina mati is-ku-na-an-ni 
which occurs in |. y +23? (see above, pp. 407 f. with note 17). It seems possible 
that both I. y+23> and I. z+3 allude to Sumiia-damqa’s name which, as will 
be seen below, p. 419, may have been regarded as the counterpart of an 
Akkadian personal name *Sumt-damig ‘‘My name is good”’. 

32 For bab-ba-nu-u ‘‘very good’’, ‘‘excellent’’, a term denoting the opposite 
of biSu “bad”, “evil” in 1. 35 of Xerxes’ ‘‘Daiva Inscription”, see Ungnad, 
Glossar, p. 41. Dhorme’s reading kur-ba-nu-u% ‘‘des présents’’ does not agree 
with the context and is all the more unlikely since a word kurband ‘‘presents”’ 
does not occur elsewhere in the Akkadian sources. 

33 Dhorme’s emendation of 12b-bi-5% to lib-bt-Su-[nu] is not only precluded 
by the context but also incompatible with Pognon’s copy. 
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raised m[y] head. Afterwards the destiny carried them (away).’’3 
In other words, Sumfia-damqa’s “elevation” took place because 
she was warmly recommended by a predecessor who was neither 
her father nor her mother%*. Since she mentions here as well as 
in col. III, ll. z+13° ff. that she survived those who had 
“‘raised her head’’37, and since she reached, as we have seen, the 
age of 104 years, it is further obvious that the political organism 
ruled by Sumfia-damqa had existed for at least two or three 
generations when she died in the ninth*? ycar of Nabonidus’ 
reign.3? It is, however, not likely to have been created when, 
after the fall of Nineveh (612 3. c.), the last king of Assyria, 
A&gsdr-uballit II, ‘‘set himself in the city of Harran upon the 
throne for the sovereignty of the country of A&8fr’’4°; for the 


34 J. e., “they died”. 

35 See col. III, ll. z+3 ff.: Suma® bab-ba-nu-it ina mahar-Su-nu is-[ku-na- 
an-ni] ki-ma marti si-it lib-bi-5u ul-lu-t re-Si-i[a] dr-ka-ni5 Sim-ti 4-bil-Si-nu-t[i]. 

36 The possibility that Sumfia-damqa’s predecessor was a woman must be 
taken into consideration since, as Dhorme has conclusively shown, our inscrip- 
tion as well as contemporary texts use the masculine pronominal suffixes 
for the corresponding feminine suffixes, and since an analogous license of the 
language might have caused the use of the masculine forms i§{kunanni] 
(in I]. z+3) and issur and ttenippus (in Il. z+1 f.; see below, P. 413 with note 
44) instead of the feminines taskunanné etc. 

37 For Il. z+13? ff. which describe how Sumiia-damqa took care of sacri- 
fices to be offered for the ghosts of those people we refer to Dhorme’s trans- 
literation and translation. (For the term sur-gin-nu [sic] see Muss-Arnolt, 
A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language, Berlin, 1905, p. 784 and Bauer, 
ZA XLII [1934], p. 175, note 1, sub 3; for the expression a-na gi-na-a t-kin- 
Su-nu-ti see Boissier, loc. cit., p. 206.) 

3§ This is the most likely reading of the numeral in col. III, 1. Z-+-20; 
cf. Pognon, op. cit., p. 10 with note 1; a lower number is precluded by col. II, 
1. y+27 where, according to Pognon (pp. 6 and 8), Sanat 9%" js beyond doubt. 

39 See col. III, ll. z+20 ff.: ina Sanat gloml ™4 abA-na'id Sar BabiliX! 
§t-im-[tt] ra-am-ni-s% %4-bil-Su-ma “In the g{th] year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon, her own destin[y] carried her (away) and...."’ In this connection, 
attention may be called to the damaged passage in col. I, Il. x+23 ff. where, 
after mentioning ‘‘Ashurbanipal [and A&8ir]-etellu-ilani, his son”, Sumfia- 
damqa speaks of “[x years of Nabopollassar, 43 years of Nebuchadrezzar, 
[2 years of Evil-Merodach (and)] 4 years of Neriglissar”. This wording sug- 
gests that, after Nabopolassar’s complete victory over the Assyrians, the 
political situation of her country remained stable. 

4° See I. 50 of the Babylonian Chronicle B. M., No. 21901 (published in 
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Babylonian Chronicler who reports this event’? gives A&sSfr- 
uballit the title of a king of Assyria even in that section of his 
work in which he records how the Assyrians lost Harran in 
610 and besieged and regained it in the following year”, whereas 
Sumfia-damqa’s memorial contains no indication whatsoever 
from which it might be deduced that she regarded herself as a 
direct successor of the kings of Assyria. On the contrary, the 
afore-quoted lines z+ 3 ff. imply that her country was not a 
hereditary monarchy as was the Assyrian empire. 

This conclusion is borne out by what Sumfia-damaa tells us 
in the beginning of col. III about her predecessor: “He kept 
wlaltch for them, while, faithfull[y], he continuously made a 
good $d-[..... |’. As the expression massarti x nasdru ‘“‘to 
keep watch for x’’ characterizes the activities of an official‘, 
this statement makes it clear that Sumfia-damqa’s predecessor, 


facsimile, transliteration and translation by C. J. Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh, 
London 1923, pl. I ff. and pp. 31 ff.): ina “Har-ra-nu ana Sarrii™ ™4AS-Sur 
ina kusst ittaSab™. 

4« See the preceding note. 

4 Cf. MVAeG XXIX, 2 (1925), pp. 76 f. and OLZ X XVII (1924), col. 652. 
The arguments with which Landsberger and Bauer, ZA XXXVII (1927), 
p. 88 with notes 1 and 2 tried to disprove my deduction that ASsir-uballit 
recaptured Harran in 609 are not conclusive, even though their reading 
[ana arkisu]nu ittehsus# is to be accepted. But my further inference that those 
events led, after 609, to the complete destruction of Harran (see OLZ XXVII, 
col. 653; cf. also PraSek, Geschichte der Meder und Perser, 1, Gotha 1906, 
p. 156) was erroneous; col. II of the memorial from Eski Harran shows that 
the devastation alluded to in Nabonidus’ stela from Hillah was limited to 
Ebulhul. See also V R 64 (Langdon, of. cit., pp. 218 ff.), col. I, Il. 12 f. 

43 Literally, “their wla]tch’. For EN.NUN=massartu see Deimel, 
Sumerisches Lexikon, 1, No. 99, 85; for the expression massarti x nasdru see 
Delitzsch, HWB, p. 478° and cf. below, note 45. Dhorme’s reading ¢{a]- 
Sil-tim-$u-nu is-sur “il garda leur prescription’? must be ruled out because 
tasiltu does not mean “‘prescription’”’. 

44 See Il. z+ f.: mla]ssarti"-St-nu ts-sur-ma Sd-[..... ] faba 1-te-ni-ip- 
pu-[u]§ ka-a-a-[an}. 

4s So particularly in the preamble of the documents K. 211, K. 2729 and 
Rm. 368 (latest transliteration and translation by Streck, op. cit., pp. CLV f..) 
in which Ashurbanipal describes deserving officials to be rewarded with large 
estates as men who, inter alia, ‘‘grew up in high esteem (lit., “in a good name’’) 
in my palace and kept watch for me (lit., ‘for my sovereignty’’)”’. It will be 
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although a ruler, was not a sovereign. The Akkadian designa- 
tion of such a prince is Saknu. Hence it is evident that the signs 
at the end of |. z+1 which contained the object of the verb 
itenippus ‘‘he continuously makes’”’ are to be restored to Sé-a[k** 
-nu-ta/u] ‘‘gover[norship]’’47, so that the beginning of col. III 
is to be rendered as follows: ‘‘He kept w[a]tch for them, while, 
faithfull[y], he continuously discharged the duties of a good 
gover(nor]. He proviided me] with an excellent name before 
them. As (if I had been his) daughter, the offspring of his heart, 
they elevated me (to his position).’’ It goes almost without 
saying that in this context — and, consequently, also in the 
lines z+9 ff. translated above, pp. 410 f. — the pronouns of the 
third person of the plural refer to Sumfia-damqa’s and her 
predecessor’s overlords. 

On the basis of the observation that Sum(ia-damqa succeeded 
a governor, we are in a position to see that she designates herself 
as a Sakintu ‘‘woman-governor’”’, “‘vicequeen’’; for now it becomes 
clear that the extant part of the first column of her memorial 
begins thus: ‘‘I4® (am) Sum(ia-damqa, the viceque[en]49. (By) 
day and night, (in each) month and (throughout) the year(s] 
I feared (Sin)5°. I seized the hem of the garment of Sin, the 


noted that, much like the passages here under discussion, that preamble 
stresses the ‘“‘good name”’ enjoyed by those officers. 

4 The first wedge of the sign ak is still preserved. 

‘47 The term Saknita epéSu is to be compared with the well-known ex- 
pression Sarrilta epéSu. 

48 The word a-na-ku ‘‘I"’ is almost completely preserved. 

4° Read 54-kin(!)-[tdi]. The reading kin of the damaged sign which follows 
the sign 5d is assured by its similarity with the sign kin (mur) as drawn by 
Pognon in the word a-mur in col. II, 1. y+4. For further occurrences of the 
term Sakintu see especially Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, II, Cam- 
bridge rgo1, p. 134. 

8° Read ap(!)-lah(!). This reading may be regarded as certain in view 
of col. II, Il. y+18> ff.: 54 ul-tu pa-na-ma *Sin Sar iléni™® la 1-pu-Su-ma 
a-na man-ma la id-di-nu ina na-rlal-mi-id $4 ilitu!*-su ap-la-[h|u sissi[k]tu-304 
as-ba-tus “Sin Sar [ildni]™* re-Si-ia ul-li-ma ¥uma taba ina m4ti is-ku-na-an-ni 
“What since (long) ago Sin, the king of the gods, had not done and not given 
to anyone — out of lo[vje for me who had fea[rled his godhead and seized 
the hem of his ga[r]ment, Sin, the king of the [god]s, raised my head... .”. 
(Cf. above, p. 410.) 
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king of the gods‘t, while (by) night and day my eyes were 
directed towards hims*. [In pr]ayers and prostration I bowed, 
(speaking) be[fo]re them’ thus: Mal[y] thy returns to th[y ci]ty 
take places’ and the dark-headed people [flear th[y] great god- 
heads’ sad: oo 6. The occurrence of Sumfia-damqa’s name and 
title in a passage which, to all appearances, was not close to the 
beginning of her inscription is not surprising; in the inscription 
of the governor Sama&-réS-usurs?, for instance, there appears 
an analogous ana-ku ™Samas-rés-usur °™Sakin ™'Su-li u 
mat Vfg-ri in the twenty-seventh line of the second column and 
in the thirteenth line of the fourth. 

Since Sumfia-damqa’s governorship falls, as we have seen, 
in the period following the catastrophe of the Assyrian empire, 
i.e., in a period not yet elucidated by other historical texts 
from any of the former capitals of Assyria, the indications 
furnished by her memorial are of considerable value. In view of 
her references to [Nabopollassar, Nebuchadrezzar, [Evil-Mero- 
dach (and)] Neriglissars’, and since her report covers also the 
first nine years of Nabonidus’ reign, it appears that, after 
A®Sur-uballit’s definite defeat, the city and country of Harran 
remained firmly in the hands of the Babylonians. This being so, 
Nabonidus’ well-known statement according to which, in the 


s'T.e., “I most fervently prayed to Sin, the king of the gods’’. Cf. the 
remarks of Boissier, loc. cit., p. 207 and, inter alia, the cognate passage in 
col. II, ll. 26 f. of the Ashurbanipal text K. 3050+K. 2694 (Streck, op. cit., 
II, pp. 252 ff.). 

s? Literally, ‘‘my eyes were with him’. 

s3 I, e., the gods of Harrdn; see below, p. 455, note 227. 

s4 Literally, ‘returns’. 

ss The reading /i[b]-5d-a (first proposed by Dhorme) is assured by parallel 
passages; cf. the texts quoted by C. J. Mullo Weir, A Lexicon of Accadian 
Prayers, Oxford and London 1934, p. 358 s. v. taidrtu. 

s6 See Il. x+2ff.: a-na-ku Y!Swmu-u-a-da-an-qa Sd-kin(!)-[td] amu” u 
mu-St arhu u sandtil™e5) ap(!)-lah(!) sissikti 4 Sin Sar ilani™®. asbat-ma mu-Si u 
ur-ri énd-ié i{t}ti-$é ba-Sé-a [ina s]u-pi-e u la-ban ap-pi ku-um-mu-sak [ma)h- 
r[i]-Si-un um-ma ta-a-a-re-tu-ka a-na [dli-[k]a li[b](!)-Sd-a-ma ni-$i sal-mat 
gaqgadi [lip]-la-bu ilat™'-ka rabiti®..... 

s7 Published by Weissbach, Babylonische Miscellen, Leipzig 1903, pl. 2 ff. 
and pp. 9 ff. 

68 See above, p. 412, note 39. 
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year of his accession, ‘‘the Umm&an-Manda surrounded” the 
temple of Ebulhuls9, evidently alludes to a temporary invasion 
of Western Mesopotamia and an unsuccessful siege of HarrAan 
by Astyages in 556, and not to the supposed permanent Median 
occupation of the former Assyrian province of Harran beginning, 
in the opinion of Rost® and Streck®, around 607 or, in the former 
opinion of the present writer, in 584/3°. From Sumfia-damqa’s 
above-quoted remark to the effect that she bestowed property 
upon the sons, the people, and the magnates of those who had 
entrusted her with her high office it follows that Nabopolassar 
and his successor had made their conquest of Western Mesopo- 
tamia safe by transplanting Babylonians to the province of 
Harran. This conclusion is all the more indicated since the 
Neo-Babylonian bricks and vessels found in Susa% and the 
Neo-Babylonian contracts excavated in Nérab®, as well as a 
passage in the Book of Jeremiah (40.10), according to which 
Gedaliah regarded the arrival in Palestine of Babylonians as 
a matter of course, prove that it was the established policy of 


59 See V R 64 (Langdon, of. cit., pp. 218 ff.), col. I, Il. 24 f.: bita Su-a-ti 
Sa tag-bu-ti e-pe-Su %”* Umman-Man-da sa-hi-ir-Sum-ma pu-ug-gu-lu e-mu- 
qa-a-Su, 

6° MVAG II, 2 (1897), pp. ror f. 

Op. ci. 1, p. COXEVI, 

& MVAeG XXIX, 2 (1925), pp. 15 f. 

6 This conclusion, viz. that, after A&Sfr-uballit’s fall, the province of 
Harran was annexed by the Babylonians, but menaced by Astyages is in 
perfect agreement with an observation of Herzfeld published in his Archae- 
ologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, 1 (1929-30), p. 81, note 1 and III (1931), 
pp. 58 f.: From the Behistfin inscription he deduced that, before Cyrus’ war 
against Astyages, certain formerly Assyrian territories north of the Tigris 
which included the modern towns of Erbil and Sa‘irt had been parts of Media, 
whereas Northern Mesopotamia with Harran had remained outside the 
Median empire. 

*4 See col. III, Il. z+9 ff. (above, pp. 410 f.). 

6s For detailed references and additional evidence see Scheil, Textes élamites- 
sémitiques, I, Paris 1900, p. 123, Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, III, 
2, Leipzig 1905, pp. 315 ff.; J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College Annual XIV 
(1938), pp. 133 f. 

For these tablets the oldest of which dates from the first regnal year 
of Nebuchadrezzar (604 B. c.) see Dhorme, RA XXV (1928), pp. 53 ff. 
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Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar to settle Babylonians in the 
various countries they conquered in connection with, and after, 
the destruction of the Assyrian empire. As may be seen from 
Gedaliah’s appointment as governor of Judea, those colonists 
were, at least occasionally, placed under the orders of native 
vicekings. Sumfia-damqa’s memorial leaves no doubt that this 
was also the case in the “land of Harran’’; for, as was mentioned 
above’7, she expressly tells us that, since the time of Ashur- 
banipal, she spent 104 years of her life ‘“‘before Sin’’. Equally 
significant is the particular satisfaction with which she reports 
that she witnessed how Nabonidus reconstructed Ebulbul and 
enlarged the city: ‘‘[Thus] said to me [Sin], the king of the 
gods.°8 I rendfered] praise and I saw (it) myself. Nabonidus, 
the king of Babylon, the (grand)son, the offspring of my heart, 
performed the forgotten rites of Sin, Ningal, Nusku (and) 
Sadarnunna. He built Ehulhul anew and perfected it®®. He per- 
fected the city of Harran beyond what (had been) before and 
restored (it) to its (legitimate) place. He took the hand of Sin, 
Ningal, Nusku (and) Sadarnunna (accompanying them) from 
Suanna, his royal city, and caused them to dwell in gladness and 
joy at Harran in Ehulbul, the residence of their delight.”"7° The 
fact that she calls Sin ‘‘the king of the gods’ also indicates 
that the country of Harran was her home. With the exception 
of Ashurbanipal, who had himself crowned at Harran7', and 
Nabonidus, who, inter alia, states that Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal ruled the world by the grace of “Sin, the king of the 


67 See pp. 407 f. 

68 This refers to a prediction which was related in the lost upper part of 
col. II; according to 1. y-+1 the prediction ended with the words a-na E-hil- 
hil u-Se-[rab] ‘‘he [will] cause (them) to [enter] Ebulbul’’. 

69 Lit., “its work”. 

7 See col. II, lly+r ff.: [Ri-a-am 4Sin] Sar ildni™* ig-ba-a at(!)-ta-’- 
(id-ma] a-mur a-na-ku ™¢Nabi-na’id Sar ™'BadiliX! méru si-it lib-bi-id 
par-si ma-Su-th Sd 4 5%n 4 Nin-gal 4Nusku 4 Sq-dar4-nun-na u-Sak-lil E-pil-hil 
eS-848 tpusS-ma u-Sak-lil $i-pir-8d “ Har-ra-nu e-li $4 ma-har u-Sak-lil-ma a-na 
GS-ri-Su u-tir qa-ti 4 S¢n 4 Nin-gal 4 Nulsku ¢Sa-dars-nun-na ul-tu Su-an-na 4l 
Sarriti*4-$% is-bat-ma ina lib-bi “Harrani ina E-bil-hil Su-bat tu-ub lib-bi-Si- 
nu ina hi-da-a-tu u ri-Sd-a-tuh u-Se-51b. 

7 See below, p. 456. 
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gods’’”?, no Assyro-Babylonian king or governor is known to 
have given the “Lord of Harran” this epithet which, so far as 
historical texts are concerned, usually is given to A&SSfr and 
Marduk’%. 

Since Nabonidus pays such homage to Esarhaddon and 
Ashurbanipal, it might seem that he and his grandmother were 
descended from the kings of Assyria. Whereas this is probably 
true of him74, Sumfa-damqa’s name suggests that she belonged 
to the Aramaean population of Harran known to us from the 


7 See his barrel-cylinder inscription B. M., No. 104738 (published by King 
in CT 34, pl. 26 ff.; transliterated and translated by Langdon, AJSL XXXII 
[1915-16], pp. 103 ff.), col. II, Il. 37 f.: "¢AS§ar-aha-iddina Sar ™*AS-Sur u 
md A §Stir-bani-apli mar-Xu $4 4Stn Sar ilani™ 5 ki$-Sat matati i-Sat-li-mu-Si-nu-ti 
(Gna) eee ee “Esarhaddon, the king of Assyria, and Ashurbanipal, his 
son, (both of) whom Sin, the king of the gods, presented with the totality of 
the countries...... ” 

3 Cf. Tallqvist, Akkadische Gétterepitheta, Helsingforsiae 1938, p. 234. 
The passage in which Ashurbanipal styles the moon-god Sar iléni is found in 
obv., ll. 11 f. of the text K. 2813+K. 8394+79-7-8, 134 (published by Th. 
Bauer, Das Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals, Leipzig, LOSQ bo Dl 2Orenle 
pp. 38 f.). Another passage to which Tallqvist might have called attention is 
1. 4 of the Hammu-rapi text published by Ungnad, Babylonian Letters of the 
Hammurapi Period (UM VII), Philadelphia 1915, No. 133; there Sama§, 
Hammu-rapi’s tutelary god, is invoked as Sarrum Sa ilt. 

74 The view that Nabonidus was a.descendant of the Assyrian kings was 
held by Langdon (op. cit., pp. 57 f.); but, as we have seen above, Pp. 406, note 7, 
he based it on an untenable supposition. We would, however, go too far in 
dismissing it entirely, for in a passage where he mentions Ashurbanipal and 
Shalmaneser II and the latter’s father, Nabonidus calls the kings of Assyria 
his royal ancestors (see V R 64, col. II, ll. 3 ff.) — a title which he never gives 
to any Babylonian king. Since, furthermore, Esarhaddon’s son ASSir-etil- 
Samé-ersiti-uballitsu was urigallu-priest “before Sin who dwells in Harran”’ 
(see below, pp. 454f.), and since, finally, it may well be assumed that this priest 
had a son who came to Babylon when, in connection with the destruction of 
Ebulbul, the images of Sin, Ningal, Nusku and Sadarnunna went into their 
Babylonian exile, we are inclined to surmise that Nabonidus’ father Nabi- 
balatsu-iqbi was a grandson of A88ir-etil-Samé-ersiti-uballitsu and a son-in-law 
of Sumfia-damaa. In other words, we infer that, as a son of Nabii-balatsu-iqbi, 
Nabonidus was a great-great-grandson of Esarhaddon’s, whereas his maternal 
grandmother was not descended from the kings of Assyria. It will be noted 
that this deduction is in agreement with Berossus’ well-known statement that 
Nabonidus hailed from Babylon. 
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proper names that are a characteristic of the cuneiform texts 
from the K. Collection published by C. H. W. Johns as “An 
Assyrian Doomsday Book or Liber Censualis of the District 
round Harran’’’s. To be sure, the name Sumfia-damqa consists 
of two Akkadian elements, viz. Sumia ‘‘my name” and damqa 
“the has been good (or friendly) to me’’; but since it is utterly 
unlikely that a girl was named ‘‘My son was good to me” or 
“My name was friendly to me”, it is evident that 5umu means 
here neither ‘‘son’’, as it does in genuine Akkadian names of the 
Old Babylonian and later periods”, nor ‘‘name’’ in the ordinary 
sense of the word. On the other hand, the name Sumfia-damqa 
yields the reasonable sense ‘‘My god was friendly to me” if it 
is assumed that Sumu serves here as a substitute for ilu “‘god”’ 
or a divine name, as it does in Old Akkadian names and — in 
later periods — in names borne by Western Semites’’. Hence 
the conclusion imposes itself that Sumfla-damqa was of Ara- 
maean descent, all the more so since the use of Sumu for “‘god’’ 
is not traceable in genuine Assyrian names of the seventh 
century, whereas the Aramaic ov occurs in this sense in the 
personal name 7p’70w which appears in a contemporary Aramaic 
letter7’. 

As was shown by Forrer?? and Thureau-Dangin®, the As- 
syrian kings of the late ninth, the eighth and, possibly, the early 
seventh century regarded the office of the governor of Harran 
as so important that they entrusted it to the fartdnu, i. e., the 
highest military commander of the empire whose eminent rank 
is, inter alia, characterized by the fact that he used to be the 
king’s immediate successor in the /imu-office*. Under the last 
kings of Assyria this tradition was discontinued, but, so far as 
we know, the ‘Land of Harran’’ was even then administered 


7s Leipzig 1901. 

7° Cf. Stamm, MVAeG XLIV (1939), pp. 40 f. 

177 See Thureau-Dangin, Syria XV (1934), pp. 141 ff. 

78 See Lidzbarski, Altaramdische Urkunden aus Assur, Leipzig 1921, No. 1 
(V. A. 8384), I. ro. 

79 Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches, Leipzig 1920, pp. 21 ff. 

8 RA XXVII (1930), pp. 11 ff. 

81 See Forrer, op. cit., pp. 6 ff. 
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not by vicequeens but by governors*. In view of its controlling 
location on the most important Mesopotamian highway, it is 
evident that Nabopolassar and his successors must have been 
as much interested in its administration as had been the As- 
syrian kings. Since, furthermore, the Babylonians, no less than 
the Assyrians, used to be ruled by kings and vicekings, it appears 
that Sumfia-damqa’s appointment to the office of a vicequeen 
of the province of Harran was due to particular circumstances. 
On the other hand, it follows from Esarhaddon’s report® on his 
father’s and his own policy toward the Arabs of the oasis of 
Adummatu*™ that her “elevation”? was not entirely unprece- 
dented. After relating that his father took ‘‘Iskallatu, the 
queen of the Arabs’, i. e., as the context shows, the queen of 
that oasis, as a captive to Assyria, he tells us of his decision to 
“return” a certain Tabfia (who may have been Iskallatu’s 
daughter) to ‘‘her country’’ and to install her ‘‘as queen*’ over 
them”, i. e., over the inhabitants of Adummatu®., Since Esar- 


82 See Forrer, op. cit., p. 108. 

83 See now col. IV, ll. 1 ff. of the prism TH 1929-10-12, 1 published in 
facsimile, transliteration and translation by R. Campbell Thompson, The 
Prisms of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, London 1931, pl. 1 ff. and pp. 9 ff. 
A badly damaged text (K. 8523) a part of which is most closely related to the 
passage to be discussed presently was published by Winckler, ZA II (1887), 
pl. II and Altorientalische Forschungen, 1, VI, Leipzig 1897, pp. 526 f. Cf. 
further the stela of Esarhaddon published by Thureau-Dangin, Syria X (1929), 
pp. 193 ff. : 

84 I. e., Damat al-Gandal, the biblical Dima (Gen. 25.14); cf. Winckler, 
Auszug aus der Vorderasiatischen Geschichte, Leipzig 1905, p. 71; Hommel, 
Ethnologie und Geographie des Alten Orients,, Miinchen 1926, p. 574, note 1 
and p. 594; Landsberger and Bauer, loc. cit., p. 95; Musil, Arabia Deserta, 
New York 1927, p. 480. 

8s Lit., ‘‘for the sovereignty”’. 

8 The contention of Winckler (Auszug, p. 72) that Tabia was born in 
Nineveh is hardly compatible with Esarhaddon’s statement that he “‘returned 
her to her country”’ (see |. 16: a-na méti-d d-tir-Si). From the fact that (in 
1. 15) he calls her tar-bit ékal abi-id ‘‘one who had been reared in my father’s 
palace’’, it merely follows that she had been educated at the Assyrian court. 
Winckler’s tentative assumption that she was a daughter of the priestess 
Te-’-el-hu-nu, whom Ashurbanipal mentions in connection with her in the 
fragmentary texts K. 3087 and K. 3405, meets with the difficulty that Esar- 
haddon refers (in 1. 4) to Iskallatu and not to Te’elhunu, as should be ex- 
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haddon states in this connection that, yielding to the supplica- 
tions of the Arabian king Haz4’il®7, he returned the Arabian 
gods which Sennacherib had brought, together with Iskallatu, 
from Adummatu to Assyria, Tabfia’s installation was, no doubt, 
a concession to the Arabs many of whom were accustomed to 
being ruled by queens®’. Thus the question arises as to whether 
Sum(ia-damqa was appointed to her high office because the 
Babylonians deemed it wise to respect the traditions of a popula- 
tion not averse to gynocracy. 

In fact, there is, in addition to the indications furnished by 
the Bible*®, strong evidence to the effect that the Aramaic- 
speaking population of Harran was closely related to the tribes 
of the West-Arabian territories subdued by Tiglath-Pileser III 
and his successors whose campaigns extended as far south as the 
Northern Hegaz°. In the text VAT 8288%, one of the Assyrian 


pected if Tabfla was made queen of Adummatu in succession to Te’elhunu. 
That the latter was not only priestess but also queen of Adummatu cannot be 
deduced from the damaged text VA 3310 which deals with Sennacherib’s 
Arabian campaign and his attack upon Adummatu; for here we learn only 
thatwaccertain: “i us. ]-nu, queen of the Arabs’’, was defeated, whereupon 
“she together with Haza’il’”’ fled to Adummatu. The hypothesis of Hommel, 
op. cit., p. 582 and Rosmarin, JSOR XVI (1932), p. 31 according to which 
Tabfia was a daughter of Te’elhunu and Esarhaddon has no basis whatsoever 
in the sources. The same is true of Meissner’s assertions (in his Kéonige Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens, pp. 203 and 222) that Haza’il and Te’elhunu were a 
“‘Herrscherpaar’’, and that Tabfia had to furnish “‘reiche Abgaben von Kame- 
len, Edelsteinen, Gold und Spezereien”’. 

*7 From col. IV, Il. 17 ff. of Esarhaddon’s prism it follows that Haza’il 
was the supreme king of the Arabs within the Assyrian sphere of influence, 
and that he was made responsible for the tribute of the various Arabian “king- 
doms’”’. 

88 With the exception of Iskallatu, the queens mentioned in the Assyrian 
sources as rulers of various Arabian towns or simply as ‘Arabian queens’’ 
were repeatedly listed; see particularly Streck, op. cit., II, p. 217, note 11 and 
pp. 411 f. and Rosmarin, Joc. cit., pp. 29 ff. and cf. the remarks of Hommel, 
op. cit., p. 581, note I. 

89 For this evidence see Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme, 
Halle 1906 (hereafter quoted as IN), pp. 235 ff. 

9° Cf. Musil, The Northern [H]egéz, New York 1926, p. 291 sub 
Tamudi. 

%* Published by Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historischen Inhalts, 
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sources which deal with the subjugation of the Aramaean states 
of Western Mesopotamia, Adad-narari II (911-891) tells us 
that three Tém4nites ("Te-ma-na-a-a) —i. e., men from the 
oasis of Téma% which, three and a half centuries later, played 
an outstanding réle in the life of Sumfa-damqa’s grandson — 
ruled over large parts of the ‘“‘country of Hanigalbat’’%s; since, 
as may be seen from the context, Adad-nar@ri II used the term 
Hanigalbat in exactly or approximately the same sense as did 
Adad-narAari I and Shalmaneser I who enumerate Harran among 
the major cities of Hanigalbat®, his statements suggest that 
the Aramaean population of Sumfia-damqa’s province included 
elements whose ancestors had come from the desert regions 
where, as we have mentioned, the government was quite fre- 
quently in the hands of queens. This conclusion is borne out 
by the onomastic material contained in the afore-quoted texts 
that were published by Johns and in cognate texts such as 
K. 1321097. As was repeatedly observed®’, this material includes 


II, Leipzig 1922, No. 84, transliterated and translated by Seidmann, Die 
Inschriften Adadniraris I1., Leipzig 1935, pp. 8 ff. 

% Thus. 39; the spelling "4! Te-ma-na-a-a alternates with ”@' Te-man-na-a-a 
(Il. 46, 49, 80) and 4 Te-man-na-a-ia (I. 63). For the sharpened n of the two 
latter variants see Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik?, Berlin 1906, § 48; as 
regards the ending of these and analogous gentilics, cf. the interesting remarks 
of Poebel, JNES I (1942), pp. 471 ff., but see also the next footnote. 

93 ™4tTe_ma-na-a-a is, of course, the cuneiform equivalent of Aramaic 
x2p’n which denotes, in the Nabataean inscriptions from Meda’in Saleh 
(el-Hegr, Hegra), an inhabitant of the neighboring oasis of Taima’ (cf. Lidz- 
barski, Handbuch der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 1, Weimar 1898, p. 385 
and see further below, p. 443, note 179). 

94 See below, pp. 434 ff. 

% As regards the question as to whether the Aramaeans re-established 
the former Mitannian state of Hanigalbat, cf. the remarks of Forrer, Real- 
lextkon der Assyriologie, I, p. 290, who, however, erroneously asserts that the 
Témanites were subdued by other Aramaeans. 

% See, for instance, ll. 38 ff. of the text Assur 10557 published by Weidner, 
Archiv fir Orientforschung V (1928-29), pp. 90 ff. 

97 For K. 13210 see Bezold, Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the 
Kouyunjik Collection, III, London 1893, p. 1296. 

9 See, for instance, Johns, op. cit., p. 17; Zimmern apud Schrader, Die 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament3, Berlin 1903, pp. 434 f.; Schiffer, 
Die Araméer, Leipzig 1911, p. 34, note 17 and p. 4t. 
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the personal names ™A-tar-id-[ri]99, ™A-tar-bi-’-[di]'°°, ”A-tar- 
gab-ri** and other names beginning with the theophoric element 
A-tar. Hence we learn not only that, in the epoch here under 
discussion, the originally bisexual — or perhaps asexual — old 
deity [Star-Astarte held an important place in the pantheon of 
the Harrdnians, but also that they pronounced its name Altar 
( <‘Atar <‘Attar <‘Alttar)'”, as did the Aramaeans of the 
Habfir region as early as the end of the tenth century’. This 
pronunciation (which is characterized not by a ‘“‘Lautverschie- 
bung’’, as asserted by Eduard Meyer'™’, but by an assimilation 
of ¢ to ¢ common in Syriac’ and also known from another early 
Aramaic name from the district of Harran*™) recurs in the same 


99 See Johns, op. cit., No. 5, col. VII, 1. x-+2; the restoration of the last 
sign is assured by numerous analogous names (cf. Tallqvist, Assyrian’ Personal 
Names, Helsingfors 1914, p. 264). 

100 See Johns, op. cit., No. 11, col. II, 1. x+9; for the restoration of the 
last sign see Tallqvist, op. cit., p. 273. 

ter Quoted from K. 13210 by Johns, op. cit., p. 17; for analogous names 
see Tallqvist, op. cit., p. 277. 

102 In the opinion of H. Bauer, Archiv fir Orientforschung VIII (1932- 
33), p. 3, the Assyrian scribes should have written At-tar, and not A-tar. 
This hasty statement overlooks the possibility that the replacing of double 
consonants by simple consonants which characterizes the Western Syriac 
dialect (see Néldeke, Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik, § 21 A; Brockelmann, 
Syrische Grammatik®, § 27”) may have begun during the Assyrian period. 
Cf. the repeated rendering by “Ha-da-tu of the place name Hadattd discussed 
below, note 106. 

103 This is learnt from the fact that the afore-quoted text VAT 8288 men- 
tions (in I. 114) a certain ™Ba-ar-A-ta-ra as the ruler of a town in the coun- 
try of Laqé. (For analogous Aramaic names composed of bar “‘son’”’ and a 
divine name see Noldeke, Beitradge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, p. 103.) 

104 Geschichte des Altertums? II, 2, Stuttgart und Berlin 1931 (hereafter 
quoted as GA II, 2), p. 145. 

15 Numerous examples of this assimilation were given by Noldeke, Kurz- 
gefasste syrische Grammatik, § 26 sub B (for the correct explanation of the 
form (dttaihén quoted by Noldeke, ibidem, p. 88, note 1, see Brockelmann, 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, I, Berlin 
1908, p. 488). 

106 We are referring to [Hadattd (<Hadattd) ‘The New (Town), the 
ancient name of the ruin mound of Arslan Tas, which the Assyrians rendered 
as “Ya-da-at-ti (thus, probably in the genitive, in K. 4754, etc. =Johns, 
op. cit., No. 6, obv., col. I, 1. 14) and 41 17q-da-t% (thus in an inscription of 
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epoch in the Northern He%Az and in the adjacent territories 
extending toward the oasis of Dfiimat al-Gandal. In the former 
region it is directly traceable thanks to the occurrence of the 
name ownny in several Thamudic inscriptions from D¢d4n (i. e., 
the oasis of el-‘U14?°7) published by Jaussen and Savignac?®’, and 
indirectly because king bxyno of Arpad (c. 760-740), whose 
father was, according to the stela from Sud¥in?®, a certain 
Jooany, was a namesake of a king of D*dan™, a fact which 
suggests that the family of qooany had come from the same part 
of Western Arabia'™'. As for the region north of D‘d4an, it is 
attested by the inscriptions of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal: 
Esarhaddon’s list of the gods whose images he returned to the 
aforementioned Arabian king Haza’il™ begins with 7A-tar 
sa-ma-a-a-tn ‘‘Atar of the heavens” and ends with ¢A-tar qu-ru- 
ma-a™3, and Ashurbanipal’s report on his relations with Haz4’il’s 


Tiglath-Pileser III and in another text found at Arslan Tas and published by 
Thureau-Dangin, Bibliothéque archéologique et historique, XVI, Texte, Paris 
1931, pp. 61 ff. and 85 f., respectively). It might be well to mention that 
Ashurbanipal (Annals, col. VIII, ll. 79 ff. and K. 2802, col. VI, ll. 1 ff.; cf. 
Streck, op. cit., II, pp. 70 ff. and 204 f., respectively) records, in its non- 
Assyrianized form “Ha-da-at-ta-a, the name of a homonymous place situated 
in the desert and now called Hadet (see Honigmann in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
encyclopddie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Reihe 11, VIII, Stuttgart 
1932, col. 1601 and 1703 and cf. Hartmann, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina- 
Vereins XXIII [1901], p. 15, No. 153). 

to7 See Jaussen et Savignac, Mission archéologique en Arabic, II, Texte, 
Paris 1914, pp. 74 ff. 

108 See ibidem, Ch. IV, Nos. 388, 283, and 317. 

r°9 Edited by Ronzevalle, Mélanges del’ Université Saint-Joseph, XV (1931), 
Pp. 237 ff. et pl. XX XIX ff. and re-edited by H. Bauer, Archiv fur Orient- 
forschung VIII (1932-33), pp. 1 ff. 

110 See Jaussen et Savignac, op. cit., Ch. III, Nos. 138 and 186 and cf. 
H. Bauer, loc. cit., p. 3. 

™* This deduction is all the more likely since, as was pointed out by 
H. Bauer, Joc. cit., p. 3, the first component of the name bxynn consists of a 
root ynd that occurs frequently in South-Arabic, and especially Sabaean, 
inscriptions. 

™ See col. IV, Il. ro ff. of the afore-quoted prism TH 1929-10-12, 1. 

™3 Since Aramaic 04) means “‘to incrust’’, and since the technique of over- 
laying a core of cheaper material with precious metal was known among the 
Western Semites since early times, it would appear that the deity 44-tar qu-ru- 
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son, who also lost his gods to the Assyrians, corroborates the 
information furnished by Esarhaddon, for it relates that, in 
order to obtain once more the return of %A-tar sa-ma-a-a-in, 
Haza'il’s son was ready to admit defeat and to conclude a 
treaty". 

Another cult that was common to both the Harranians and 
the inhabitants of the western stretches of the Arabian desert 
and that may therefore be regarded as indicative of the origin 
of the Aramaic-speaking Harranians was that of the moon-god 
.ér in whose name Hilprecht recognized a dialectic variant of 
amw, the well-known South Arabic term denoting the moon". 
The popularity of Tér in the district of Harran (where real 
estate was dedicated to him™®) is assured not only by the per- 
sonal name ”Te-er-nadin-apli ‘“Tér is the giver of a son’’™” but 
also by ”7%-r1-1, a name borne by one of the last Assyrian gover- 
nors of Harran*’. Since this hypocoristic name is to Tér as the 
Arabic name Sam-si-i9 is to Sams, and since that derivation 


ma-a was so Called because its image was a statue covered with sheets of gold 
or silver, 

14 See Ashurbanipal’s Annals, Cyl. B., col. VII, ll. 87 ff. (Streck, op. cit., 
II, pp. 130 ff.) and cf. K. 30 (published by Th. Bauer, op. cit., I, pl. 18), 
col. III, ll. x-+2 ff. For Ashurbanipal’s further references to the “‘Arabian”’ 
deity 4A-tar sa-ma-a-a-in (var. A-lar Sa-m4-in) see Delitzsch, Wo lag das 
Paradies?, Leipzig 1881, pp. 298 f. and Streck, op. cit., III, p. 739 

45 Cf, Hilprecht apud Clay, Business Documents of Murashi Sons of 
Nippur Dated in the Reign of Darius II (hereafter quoted as BE X), Phila- 
delphia 1904, p. XIV and Tallqvist, op. cit., p. 261. See also below, p. 431 
with note 141. 

16 See Johns, op. cit., No. 12, col. II, ll. x +9 f.: ina URU.SE 4T¢-er ina 
4lTm-mer-i-na. It might be well to recall in this connection that, according to 
the Ashurbanipal text K. 2564 (published in facsimile, transliteration and 
translation by Th. Bauer, op. cit., I, pl. 21; IJ, p. 90), a farm which is likewise 
defined as URU.SE was dedicated to ?Sin a-Sib “E(?)-lu-ma ‘Sin who dwells 
in the town of E(?)luma’’. 

"7 Johns, op. cit., Nos. 5, col. II, ll. 4 and 11, col. I, 1. x+5. 

18 See Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, I, Cambridge 1898, No. 274, 
1]. 1 and cf. Forrer, op. cit., p. 108. 

19 The name Sam-si-i was borne by an Assyrian military officer men- 
tioned in the year 686 B. c. (see Johns, op. cit., No. 453, rev., I. 13) and is 
obviously identical with that of the Arabian queen /Sa-am-si-e who paid 
tribute to Sargon in 715 (see Sargon’s ‘‘Display Inscription’”’, 1. 27). 
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from the name of the sun-god appears also in the spelling Sa- 
am-si?°, it is evident that ”Te-e-ri, the name of one of the 
Arabian princes enumerated by Ashurbanipal’!, is identical with 
the name of the governor just mentioned. As significant as those 
close religious links between the Aramaeans of Harran and the 
desert tribes from D*dan and TémA in the south to Adummatu in 
the north is the fact that the inscription of Adad-narari II quoted 
above, pp. 421 f. contains a reference to an Aramaean queen: 
according to |. 114 of this text, the aforementioned ”Ba-ar- 
A-ta-ra of Laqé? was a son (or a descendant) of a certain 
!Ha-lu-bi-e3. Hence there remains no doubt that the inhabit- 
ants of Sumfia-damqa’s province, and particularly the wor- 
shippers of Atar and Tér, consisted of, or included, elements who, 
having immigrated, before 900 B.c., from the desert regions 
afterwards brought into subjection by the Assyrian kings of the 
eighth and seventh century, had at least occasionally been ruled 
by queens before they lost, in the ninth century, their independ- 
ence to Adad-narAari II and his successors. Provided that there 
are reasons for inferring that Sumfia-damqa’s family belonged 
to those elements, it may therefore be concluded that the Baby- 
lonians installed her as governor in order to win the support of 
a considerable part of the population of the formerly Assyrian 
territory in Western Mesopotamia which they had annexed after 
AS8fir-uballit’s defeat. 

Whereas Sumfia-damqa’s memorial contains no evidence to 
the effect that she or her family was related to the desert tribes 
which worshipped Tér, the so-called Verse Account of Naboni- 
dus’ furnishes an indication that points in this direction. That 


0 So, inter alia, in two passages of Tiglath-Pileser’s inscriptions and in 
one passage of Sargon’s Annals which refers to the same Arabian queen as his 
“Display Inscription” (for the references see Tallqvist, op. cit., p. I9f). 

™ For the references and the variants ™Te-’-e-ri and ™Te-’-ri (which 
confirm the aforementioned etymology of the divine name Tér) see Streck, 
op. cit., III, p. 727. See also below, p. 431. 

72 See above, p. 423, note 103. 

73 As was recognized by Forrer, Reallexikon der Assyriologie, I, p. 296, 
it is very likely that she was the ruler after whom the country of Lagé sub- 
sequently used to be called Bit Ha-lu-pi-e. 

4 Published in facsimile, transliteration and translation by Sidney Smith, 
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detailed description of Nabonidus’ unorthodox religious activities 
blames Sumf@ia-damqa’s grandson not only for having placed 
Sin above Marduk but also for his belief in ¢J]-te-rit*5, a deity 
known to us, in the first place, from the West Semitic personal 
names ”?J]-te-ri-ha-na-na™, ”¢]]-te-ri-ia-a-ha-bi?’? and ™4II-te-ri- 
za-bad”’, From the occurrence of the personal name md T]-te-ri- 
nu-ru ‘‘T1téri is the light’”’ in one of the aforementioned contracts 
from Nérab”® — a place where an Aramaic-speaking population 
worshipped the moon-god in much the same way as did the 
Harranians° — it follows that. in certain regions, the cult of 
“]]-te-ri was as much a corollary of the worship of Sin as was 


op. cit., pp. 83 ff. and pl. V ff.; cf. the improved translation by Landsberger 
and Bauer, loc. cit., pp. 88 ff. 

75 See col. V, 1. x +11 where the poem quotes Nabonidus ‘as saying 
u-sab-ra-an “Il-te-ri ‘‘Iltéri caused me to see a vision” (cf. Landsberger and 
Bauer, Joc. cit., p. 92). 

26 Strassmaier, Inschriften von Cyrus, Kénig von Babylon (Babylonische 
Texte, VII), Leipzig 1890, No. 177, 1. 3. 

27 Clay, Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur Dated in the 
Reign of Darius II (UM Il, 1), Philadelphia 1912, No. 144, Il. 1 and 22. 
For the analogous names ”@Qu-su-ia-a-ha-bi and LapeotaaBos (var. Veut- 
otaaBos) see Hilprecht and Clay, Business Documents of MuraSi Sons of 
Nippur Dated in the Reign of Artaxerxes I (BE 1X), Philadelphia 1898, pp. 27 
and 69 and Zimmern, Joc. cit., p. 473, on the one hand, and Seyrig, Syria XX 
(1939), pp. 317 f., on the other. 

128 Clay, Neo-Babylonian Letters from Erech, New Haven 1919, No. 16, |. 1. 

129 No. 19, rev., |. 2. 

30 As was noted by various scholars (e. g., by Cooke, A Text-Book of 
North-Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford 1903, pp. 186 ff.), the Aramaic stelas from 
Nérab mention either directly or indirectly —i.e., by their occurrence in 
personal names — the first three of the four deities Sin, Ningal, Nusku and 
Sadarnunna whose images Nabonidus returned to Ehulbhul (cf. above, p. 417). 
From the cuneiform texts from Nérab which spell the personal name Sér-idrt 
“Sér is my help’’ sometimes max x xir id-ri-’ and at other times 4Se-e-ri-id- 
ri-’ (see Dhorme, loc. cit., p. 59, note 4) it is further learnt that there, precisely 
as in the neighborhood of Harrdn (see the names listed by Johns, An Assyrian 
Doomsday Book, p. 16, last paragraph), the pronunciation of the name of the 
moon-god 7mv was, among certain elements of the population, Sér. In this 
connection, attention may be called to the similarity of the terms in which 
Agbar, the 17w-priest of Nérab, on the one hand, and Sumiia-damqa, on the 
other, attribute to the moon-god their ‘good name”, their “long days’ and 
the unimpaired health with which they were blessed in their old age. 
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the cult of Tér'". This conclusion is borne out by the name 
“J]-te-ri itself: Il-te-ri is a compound of il ‘‘god’’ and the adjec- 
tivum relativum, téri=tér+7 (<?+ nn?) “belonging to Tér’’33 


3t It is to be noted that Iltéri-nfru’s father was a "4 Nusku-va-pi-e; in 
consideration of this hybrid Assyro-West Semitic name, it can hardly be 
doubted that Iltéri-nfru’s family worshipped the son of the moon-god and, 
accordingly, the moon-god himself. 

32 That fért includes the root 17n is beyond doubt since the spelling 
4 ]]-te-ri alternates with 4 T]-te-eh-ri and 4 T]-te-he-ri; cf., e. g., the personal names 
m4 T)_te-eh-ri-ntiri-’ (BEX Noga. 6h Ui ar eNot At. ns finand 
4 T}-te-he-ri-a-bi (BE X, No. 99, |. 16). The statement of Clay (BE X, pp. 39 
and 70 f.; endorsed by Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum, Romae 1914, p. 145 
and by Landsberger and Bauer, Joc. cit., p. 92. note 4) that ”4JI-te-eh-ri- 
niri-’ alternates with ”@Al-te-eh-ri-nirt-’ finds no support in Clay’s facsimile 
of the text BE X, No. 34. (As for the addition of -’ to the ideogram ZALAG = 
nirt, see Rimalt, Archiv fiir Orientforschung IX [1933-34], p. 125.) For the 
personal name "JI-te-he-er-za-ba-du (Dougherty, Records from Erech, New 
Haven 1920, Nos. 169, |. 22 and 231, |. 26) see the next footnote in fine. 

33 Syntactic reasons make it impossible to accept the identification of 
¢7)-te-ri with the second component of the Sinaitic personal name “nwbxnn, 
as proposed by Hilprecht, loc. cit., pp. XIII f. and p. 39, note 2, who supposed 
that the first syllable of Il-te-ri represented “the Arabic article dl or é”’. 
Whereas in that Sinaitic name ‘1nwbx is preceded by 07: and, therefore, a 
genitive (cf. the observations of Néldeke, Beitrdége zur semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, p. 105), the theophoric component of the afore-quoted personal 
names 4 ]]-te-ri-ha-na-na “Iltéri is merciful”, ™@Jl-te-ri-za-bad “‘Iltéri has 
presented (a son)”, etc. is necessarily a nominative. The ensuing conclusion 
that the final vowel of “JI-te-ri is not a case ending is confirmed by the absence 
of any vocalic énding in 4 T1-tam-mes (varr. ¢Il-ta-meé, TIl-tam-mes, Il-tam-mes 
and JI-te-mes; for references see Hilprecht, loc. cit.; Tallqvist, Neubabylonisches 
Namenbuch, Helsingfors 1905, p. 288; Dougherty, op. cit., p. 22; Pohl, Analecta 
Orientalia 8 [1933], p. 23; 9 [1934], p. 15; Kriickmann, Neubabylonische Rechts- 
und Verwaltungs-Texte, Leipzig 1933, p. 53, note 4), a divine name which 
appears in various West Semitic personal names at the same time and mostly 
in the same regions as @Jl-te-ri, and which Hilprecht, Joc. cit., pp. XIII f. 
correctly combined with wow ‘sun’. That this name, too, does not begin with 
the Arabic article, as was presumed by Hilprecht and Tallqvist, may be seen 
from the fact that *J/-tam-mes is to Tam-mes — a theophoric element occur- 
ring in West Semitic personal names such as ™Tam-meS-id-ri (K. 974; see 
Bezold, op. cit., I, p. 203), ™Tam-meS-Sa-ma-’-[ni] and others (see Tallqvist, 
Assyrian Personal Names, p. 229) — as ‘‘Akkadian” ¢I-lu-me-er is to ““Akkad- 
ian” “Me-er. In other words, in much the same way as, in the Old Assyrian 
epoch, it was possible to say a-lum A-Sur ‘‘the city, (namely) ASSfr’’, instead. 
of A-Sirk!, the Akkadians used sometimes J-lu-me-er “The God Mér”, 
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and, consequently, defines, Titer) as “the god who belongs to 


the moon”’, i. e., ‘the god who manifests himself in the moon’, 
Hence it is obvious that I]tért was not the name of an obscure 
tribal god (‘‘Stammesgott’’), as was supposed by Landsberger 


instead of 4Me-er, and the Western Semites vonbx (<wnbx), instead of von 
(<vnv). This applies, of course, also to personal names such as ”AI-si-’- 
mil-ki and ” Al-na-d3-hu-muil-[ki] which occur in the province of Harran besides 
™ Si-’-id-ri, ™ Na-d5-hu-sa-ma-’-a-ni and other West Semitic names containing 
St (=Sin) and Naxhu (= Nusku) as theophoric elements (see Johns, op. cit., 
pp. 74f.); if Hilprecht here, too, held that ‘‘al in the names quoted can 
scarcely be anything else than the article d or é’’, he overlooked Syriac 
’alléhé which proves that in certain dialécts 7] was shifted to al. It might be 
well to note in this connection that the theophoric component JI-te-he-er, as 
found in the name ™ Tl-te-he-er-za-ba-du (see above, p. 428, note 132), is to 
the theophoric component Te-er, as found in the name ™Te-er-nadin-apli 
(see above, p. 425), as Il-tam-mes is to Tam-meS; from the linguistic point of 
view, Il-te-he-er is, therefore, not completely identical with 47}-te-he-ri_ and 
47}-te-ri. See also the following footnote. 

34 In other words, West Semitic (@)i) tért is to tér “moon” as Akkadian 
ilu amurrt “the god who belongs to the west’’, ‘the god who manifests 
himself in the west’’ is to amurru ‘“‘west”. The use of these compounds had, 
of course, the advantage of avoiding the ambiguity caused by the fact that, 
in the spoken language, the appellatives tér “‘moon” and amurru “west’’ 
coincided with the divine names Tér and ¢Amurru. I take this occasion to 
call attention to the fact that the West Semitic pantheon includes a consider- 
able number of divine beings whose names exhibit the same characteristics 
as the compound i-tér7, the only difference being that in those names the 
adjectivum relativum precedes the element ‘i/>é. For the present, I limit 
myself to a reference to the well-known list of the “‘fallen angels’’ in the sixth 
chapter of the Book of Enoch the discussion of which by Charles, The Book of 
Enoch, Oxford 1912, p. 16 is unsatisfactory in as much as he translates names 
such as bxwow and >x»a21> by ‘‘sun of god” and “star of god”’, although the 
analogous >x’pix can certainly not mean “earth of god”. Aside from Sypar 
“The Earthly God” (i. e., the god who acts in the earth, and not in the skies, 
etc.), bswaw “The Sun-natured God” (i. e., the god who manifests himself in 
the sun; the sun-god) and bxa919 “The Star-natured.God”’, this list includes, 
inter alia, the divine names bxp1a ‘The Lightning-natured God” (embodying 
the lightning; acting through the lightning), bypnw ‘The Air-natured God”, 
ben “The Wind-natured God” (i. e., the god who manifests himself in the 
wind; for ov “wind”, “storm” see H. and J. Lewy, The Origin of the Week 
and the Oldest West Asiatic Calendar [Hebrew Union College Annual XVII 
(1942/3)], pp. 5 ff.) and, last not least, Sx-nnv “The Moon-natured God” in 
which we recognize a synonym of 41] -tért. 
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and Bauer™s, but — like Tér and Sér*36 — one of the various 
designations of Sin himself. While the vocalism of the basic 
element of the adjectivum relativum, térit leaves no doubt as to 
the Aramaic character of the compound @JI-te-ri%37, the vocalism 
of its first component as well as the termination of its second 
element make it fairly certain that this name of the moon-god 


was coined by the Aramaic-speaking population of the Arabian 
desert; for the pronunciation 2 of bs and particularly the use of 


38 Loc. cit., p. 96. 

36 For the occurrence of this divine name in personal names from Nérab 
and the province of Harran and for the evidence which definitely proves 
that it denotes the moon-god see above, p. 427, note 130. Since ?Se-e-ru may 
well be an Assyrianized form of Se-er, and in view of the not all too great 
distance between Nérab and the state of Damascus, it is possible that the 
temple of Séru (bit ¢Se-e-ri) at Malaha — a residence of king Haza’il of 
Damascus mentioned, together with its temple, in an inscription of Shalmane- 
ser III (see Schroeder, Archiv fiir Keilschriftforschung I [1924-25], p. 70) — 
was among the places where the moon-god was worshipped under the name of 
Sér. 

37 As was mentioned before (see above, p. 428, note 132), ?Jl-te-ri al- 
ternates with ?Jl-te-eh-ri and Il-te-he-ri. Since Babylonian represents here 
h (cf. the various spellings of the personal name ™Te-e-ri which were listed 
above, p. 426, note 121), these variants show that #ér- stands for tehr- and 
teher-. This means that, so far as its vocalism is concerned, the basis of the 
adjective ¢ért is characterized by much the same features as Biblical Aramaic 
and Syriac forms of gatl formations such as 5lem <salm. In other words, the 
dialect in which the name ¢JI-te-ri originated shares with Biblical Aramaic 
and Syriac the peculiarity (1) of inserting e between the second and the third 
radical of nouns of the type gatl and (2) of shifting a>e in the formerly shut 
syllable of the same class of nouns. (Unfortunately, the cuneiform script does 
not indicate whether or not the e which replaced the original @ in the first 
syllable of these nouns was reduced to °. Nonetheless, it seems probable that 
there was at least a strong tendency toward that reduction. For the second 
element of the afore-quoted divine name JI-te-me¥ <vovbx, the vocalism of 
which corresponds to that of teher-, alternates, as we have seen, with -tammeS, 
and the gemination of the middle radical of this variant is likely to have been 
a means of avoiding the reduction of tames >temeS > t¢meS [cf. Syriac 'alléhé < 
‘alahé and the analogous cases listed by Ungnad, Syrische Grammatik, Miin- 
chen, 1913, p. 20, sub k; Brockelmann, Grundriss, I, p. 69, sub ff].) The fact 
that, on the other hand, the dialect in question connects a vocalic affix, viz. 
the ending 7, with tehr- or teher-, and not with *tahr-, furnishes a first indica- 
tion to the effect that it differed considerably from Biblical Aramaic and 
Syriac. 
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adjectiva relativa ending not in -at3* or -di but in -7 are charac- 
teristics of certain names appearing in Palmyra™%. The fact that 
the adjectivum relativum, tért and the aforementioned personal 
name ™Te-e-ri4° are marked by the same peculiar shift to ¢ of 
the initial sibilant — a shift attested as early as the first half of 
the second millennium in the lower Habfr region™’ — confirms 


38 This termination is found, inter alia, in the exceedingly old biblical 
names "sw dx ‘‘The god who belongs to the mountain”, ‘“The god who is active . 
in the mountain” and °yo 17 “The Sinian Mountain”. For the latter name, 
by which the harra. (i.e., the volcanic site) where "19 bx was thought to 
manifest himself is defined as the ‘Mountain of Sin’’, see for the present below, 
pp. 441 f. with note 173, for the former cf. my remarks in Revue de V Histoire des 
Religions CX (1934), pp. 50 ff., which are, however, to be modified to some 
extent because further investigation shows that "Tw bs was not a more or less 
unimportant tribal god but the moon-god Sin. 

139 We are referring in the first place to the divine name bian7 (IapBwa). 
That this name is composed of an adjectivum relativum, iar}i ‘‘belonging to the 
well” and bé1 ‘‘lord” and, accordingly, means “The lord who manifests himself 
in the well’ or ‘“‘The lord who acts in the well’’ is obvious in consideration of 
the following data: (1) As was repeatedly noted (lastly by Feévrier, La 
religion des Palmyréniens, Paris 1931, pp. 83 ff. and 149 ff.), it follows from 
the text Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum III, 26 (1853), No. 4502 that 
byan7” was the deity of the ‘‘spring of "Egxa’”’ (cf. Syriac ’afgd, Mandaic 
xprps ‘‘creek”’) at the entrance of the town of Palmyra. (2) A term zarhu 
(<Hurrian iar(i/u)+h(a); see J. Lewy, Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1938, 2, 
p. 73) occurs repeatedly in Assyrian texts as a designation of a “fountain”’ 
or a ‘watering place” (for references see Meissner, OLZ XIX [1916], p. 151 
and Ebeling, Altorientalische Bibliothek, I, Leipzig 1926, p. 38, note 6). (3) The 
use of this term was by no means limited to Assyria, as may be seen from the 
fact that, according to Dossin, Syria XIX (1938), p. 112 and Jean, Revue des 
Etudes Sémitiques 1937, 3, P- 102, the texts from Ma’eri mention a town 
Ta-ri-ih or Ia-ri-a-wa, and that the biblical place name 171 (<TJari-h-wa; 
see Lewy, loc. cit., pp. 73 f.) denoted a town that was situated upon an abun- 
dant spring. Another Palmyrenian name to be quoted in this connection is 
byaday (’AyAtBwA) which is composed of ‘agli “belonging to the calf”, “‘calf- 
natured” and dél “lord” (see below, p. 448 with note 199). 

140 See above, p. 426. 

141 We are speaking of the well-known place name Tirqa/Sirqa (for refer- 
ences see Thureau-Dangin and Dhorme, Syria V [1924], pp. 277 ff. and 
Stephens, RA XXXIV [1937], P- 187), in the two forms of which ¢ and s 
alternate in the same way as in Tér and Aramaic xrno. Cf. further the occur- 
rence in Targumic Aramaic of both xbons and xbno “‘grape’’ (for the other 
Aramaic dialects see, on the one hand, Néldeke, Neue Beitrige zur semitischen 
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this conclusion because the bearer of this name was a Qedarite™, 
i.e., an Ishmaelite™, and lived in the western part of the 
desert where Aramaean and Arabian bedouins roamed for many 
centuries within the same vast stretches of territory™4. Hence 


Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg 1910, p. 64 and Brockelmann, Lexicon Syria- 
cum?, p. 459, on the other). The variants under which Akkadian safl@ (<Su- 
merian za(g)-§7-l7) appears in Aramaic seem to exhibit the same peculiar- 
ity: whereas the stela from Sud&in offers ponw (see Driver, Archiv fiir Orient- 
forschung VIII [1932-33], p. 204; Friedrich and Landsberger, ZA XLI [1933], 
pp. 316 f.), Jewish Aramaic and Syriac know the same plant as xbnn (see 
Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 820). Should Holma, Kleine Beitrage zum assyrischen 
Lexikon, Helsinki 1912, pp. 84 f. be right in connecting Akkadian Sapullatu 
with xbnn, this word would also furnish a parallel to the replacing of § by tas 
found in the afore-discussed divine name won <*#ov <vpw and in the Aramaic 
ethnical name 9” Mar-te-na-a-a, which, as was noted by Streck, MVAG 
XI, 3 (1906), p. 29, alternates with °”@ Mar-Sé-na-a-a. 

42 See Asb. Rm. IX, 16 f. (Streck, op. cit., II, p. 74): "A-bi-ia-te-’ mdr 
™Te-'-ri ™4Oid-ra-a-a. 

43 Perhaps it should be noted in this connection that the statement of P 
in Gen. 25.12 f. according to which the Qedarites were Ishmaelites is borne 
out by the Assyrian sources: ”Ja-ta-’, whose succession to the throne of the 
aforementioned ™{a-za-il Sar 9"@!4-ri-bi is reported in col. IV, ll. 19 ff. of 
the above-cited Esarhaddon prism TH 1929-10-12, 1, appears in Ashur- 
banipal’s inscriptions as ™Ja-u-ta-’ mdr ™Ha-za-il Sar mat Qj -id-ri (Annals, 
Cyl. B, col. VII, ll. 87 f.; Streck, op. cit., II, p. 130) and as ”Ja-u-te-’ Sar 
mat sy-mu-U (1. 119 of the text published by Thompson and Mallowan, 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology XX [1933], pl. XC ff. and pp. 
80 ff.). — As for the identity of bxypw’ and Su-mu-il (var. Su-mu-’-il), see 
Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestiicke®, Leipzig 1912, p. 183 and Thompson, Joc. 
cit., p. 98. 

™44 Much as afterwards in the countries of the Fertile Crescent, the Arabs 
or “‘Ishmaelites’’ (see the preceding footnote) arrived here later than the 
Aramaeans whom they eventually supplanted. This development (which 
explains, inter alia, why, at the time of Esarhaddon, the Arabs of these regions 
worshipped JStar-A starte as any, and not as anny) is perhaps best illustrated 
by the following data from the history of Tadmur-Palmyra and of Téma. 
Between c. 2000 and 1100 B. c. Palmyra was a more or less Akkadianized 
Amorite town. This follows from the fact that while a Palmyrenian (Tad- 
murium) mentioned around 1980 B.c. in the Old Assyrian texts from Kiiltepe 
(see J. Lewy, Revue del’ Histoire des Religions CX [1934], Pp. 40) bore, like many 
Akkadianized Amorites of the adjacent Mesopotamian regions, the name 
Puzur-I8tar, Tiglath-Pileser I (c. 1114-1076) defines Palmyra (4 Ta-ad-mar) 
as a town of the country of Amurru. (For references see Lewy, ibidem, p. 41, 
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the afore-cited information about Nabonidus’ cult of ¢J1-te-ri may 
in fact be regarded as evidence that his family was related to the 
tribes of the desert, and that the appointment of his grandmother 
to the governorship of Harran actually served the purpose of 
winning for the Babylonians the sympathies of a population 
considerable parts of which had come from the Syro-Arabian 
desert and, consequently, had been more or less accustomed to 
being ruled by queens. 


note 20.) At the same time, Tiglath-Pileser relates that he defeated Aramaean 
nomads (A-la-me-e Ar-ma-a-ia™*. for the references see Forrer, Reallexikon 
der Assyriologie, I, pp. 131 f.) in, or in the neighborhood of, the oasis. Hence 
it is evident that the transformation of Palmyra into an Aramaean center is 
due to the ethnic movement which brought, in the centuries after Tiglath- 
Pileser I, increasing numbers of Aramaeans to the countries of the Fertile 
Crescent. Subsequently Aramaic remained, as is well-known, for many cen- 
turies the language of Palmyra, although the Assyrian sources point to the 
presence of nomadic Arabs in the regions West and South West of Palmyra 
as early as 853 B. C. (for reference see, e. g., Rosmarin, Joc. cit., pp. 7 f.). That 
Tém4, too, became the Ishmaelite oasis as which it figures in Gen. 25.15 at 
a comparatively late time, viz. after 700 B. C., is, in the first place, indicated 
by the Sennacherib prism B. M. 103000 (CT XXVI, pl. 1 ff.). In defining the 
“Desert Gate’? (abul mad-ba-ri) of Nineveh as the gate through which the 
presents of ‘‘the men of Ishmael and the men of Téma”’ (see col. VII, 1. 96: 
amél Sy_mu-'-i 2 2! Te-e-me) used to enter the Assyrian capital, this source 
evidently draws a distinction between the Ishmaelites and the inhabitants of 
TémA. The Greek version of Gen. 25.1-4, which inserts Qaruav — i. e., Tema 
(see below, p. 443, note 179) — between ZaBav and Aatday, points, at least 
indirectly, in the same direction, for it makes Abraham (whom the Bible 
regards as an Aramaean) and his concubine Q’turd the grandparents of Témé, 
thus indicating that the Sabaeans and the inhabitants of the oases of Téma 
and Dedan, i.e., el-‘Ul4, about 150 kilometers south of Téma (see above, 
p. 424), comprised Aramaean elements. Since the names of the kings of Arpad, 
on the one hand, and of Dedan, on the other, reveal the existence of particularly 
close relations of the Aramaeans who settled in Syria with the Sabaeans and 
Dedanites (see above, p. 424 with note 111), this tradition deserves much 
more consideration than was admitted by Meyer, IN, p. 313, who overlooked 
that, much as Gen. 25.3 LXX enumerates Oauav after ZaBav, Tiglath- 
Pileser III (IJ R 10, No. 2, |. 27) mentions 4! Te.ma-a-a immediately before 
amél Sq_ba-’-a-a. Since, finally, Gen. 25.12 ff. belongs, as is generally agreed, 
to the Priestly Code, whereas Gen. 25.1-4 reflects a much older source, the 
conclusion imposes itself that the occupation of Téma by the Ishmaelites 
occurred in the period between Sennacherib (704-681) and the author (or 
last redactor) of the Priestly Code. 
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An investigation into the circumstances of Nabonidus’ pro- 
longed stay in the oasis of Téma shows the inherent probability 
of our conclusions as to the original home of Sumfia-damqa’s 
family and her relations to the tribes of the desert. Being un- 
paralleled in the history of the kings of Assyria and Babylonia, 
this stay (which began in Nabonidus’ fourth year [552/1]" 


us The data that make it virtually certain that, contrary to the assump- 
tion of. Dougherty, op. cit., p. 143, Nabonidus’ stay at Téma began in his 
fourth year are the following: (1) The Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle, the well- 
preserved parts of which record the king’s absence at Téma on New Year 
549/8, 547/6, 546/5 and 545/4 (cf. below, p. 438), contains nothing from which 
it might be concluded that Nabonidus had gone to Téma as early as the 
beginning of his third year (553/2). In other words, the beginning of the year 
553/2, in the course of which he organized a campaign against [A]Jdummu (see 
below, p. 438), is the terminus post quem of his stay at Téma. (2) A terminus 
ante quem is furnished by a tablet in the Goucher College Babylonian Collec- 
tion (published by Dougherty, Archives from Erech, New Haven 1923, No. 294 
and discussed by him in his Nabonidus and Belshazzar, p. 116) which concerns 
the dispatching of a messenger to the ‘‘country of Tém4’’; as this text bears 
the date of Adaru the 5th of Nabonidus’ fifth year, it is likely that the king 
was at Téma by the end of the regnal year 551/0, all the more so since the 
texts Nos. 405 and 322 of the same collection (discussed by Doughterty, 
op. cit., pp. 100 and 87, respectively) seem to indicate that the administration 
of Babylonia was in the hands of the crown-prince as early as the fourth and 
sixth month of the same year. (3) According to the second column of the 
“Verse Account’”’, Nabonidus entrusted his eldest son with the administration 
of Babylonia and went to Téma Sé-lul-ti Satti ina(!) Ra(!)-Sd-du(!) ‘when 
the third year came”’ (]. x+17; cf. Landsberger and Bauer, Joc. cit., p. 91, 
note 1, whose free translation ‘‘zwei Jahre darauf’’ is, however, misleading); 
since the ‘‘Verse Account’’ (the second column of which deals, in contra- 
distinction to the first column, with Nabonidus’ activities in the empire 
countries other than Babylonia) describes the laying of the foundation of 
Ebulbul, its completion and the transfer of the royal residence to Téma as 
parts of the same undertaking, that chronological remark indicates that the 
departure for Téma took place about two years after the reconstruction of 
Ebulhul had started. (4) From Nabonidus’ Sippar Cylinder (V R 64; Lang- 
don, op. cit., pp. 218 ff.) it is learnt (a) that the decision to restore Ehulhul 
was taken in Nabonidus’ réS Sarritc, i. e., between Simanu — or perhaps 
Aiaru — and Adaru 556/5 (see Weissbach, ZDMG LXII [1908], p. 630 and 
particularly Schwenzner, Klio XVIII [1912], p. 57 and Parker-and Dubber- 
stein, Babylonian Chronology 626 B. C.— A. D. 45, Chicago 1942, p. 11), 
and (b) that two years later (see |. 28: 7-na Sa-lu-ul-ti Sattt i-na ka-Sdé-du), 
when Cyrus opened the hostilities against Astyages, Nabonidus raised a large 
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and lasted at least until the eleventh year of his reign™*) has been 


army of workmen from all his provinces in order to build Ebulbul. (Langdon’s 
rendering by ‘“‘meine zahlreichen Truppen” of the term um-ma-ni-1a rap-Sd- 
‘a-ti (ll. 39 and 43] is to be abandoned not only because Il. 46 ff. imply that the 
levy of Nabonidus’ forces served the purpose of building Ehulhul but also 
because it results from the variants of Darius’ building inscription from Susa 
that the Neo-Babylonian scribes used both “”"@/um-ma-an and amél 54 B.HI.A 
as a designation of craftsmen assembled from various provinces; cf. also the 
remarks of R. C. Thompson, Late Babylonian Letters, London 1906, p. XIV 
and particularly those of Ungnad, Glossar, p. 19 concerning the interchange- 
ability of 9”@m-ma-nu and SAB.MES which explains the use of the feminine 
form rapsétz, instead of rapSiti.) Hence we may well conclude that the solemn 
laying of the foundations of Ehulbul fell in the middle of the regnal year 554/3, 
a conclusion which is all the more indicated since the military expedition 
against Hamat, which the Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle (col. I, 1. 9) records 
for this year, did not take place before the month of Tebétu. Accordingly, the 
chronology of Nabonidus’ first years presents itself as follows: 

5506/5. Accession of Nabonidus. Decision to rebuild Ehulhul as soon as 
feasible. 

554/3. Commencement of Cyrus’ war against Astyages. Mobilization 
of workmen for the rebuilding of Ehulhul and laying of its founda- 
tions. Expedition against Hamat. 

553/2. Expeditions against Syria (cf. Weidner, JSOR VI [1922], p. 120) 
and [A]dummu. 

552/1. Completion of Ebulbul and solemn transfer of the statues of Sin, 
Ningal, Nusku and Sadarnunna from Babylon to Harran. Appoint- 
ment of Belshazzar as vice-king. Departure for Téma. 

It follows from the preceding that we are in disagreement with the 
chronological remarks of Kénig, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, VII (1931/2), 
pp. 178 ff., his conclusions being based upon two assumptions which are 
incompatible with the wording of the afore-quoted sources, viz. that Nabon- 
idus’ stay at Téma began two years after Ehulhul had beencompleted 
and that the building of the latter b e g a n_ not before 552/1. The chronology 
of the first years of Nabonidus’ reign, as proposed by Smith, op. cit., pp. 107 ff., 
is necessarily erroneous since he assumed that Nabonidus’ rule began in 555. 

146 As was observed by various scholars, this is the last year for the 
beginning of which the Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle attests the king’s sojourn 
at Téma. Provided that this be not merely due to the fact that the end of the 
second and the beginning of the third column of the Chronicle are lost, the 
biblical tale (Dan. ch. 4) according to which the Most High decided that 
Nebuchadrezzar — i. e., Nabonidus (see J. Lewy, MVAeG XXIX, 2 [1925], 
pp. 16f.; von Soden, ZAW LIII [1935], pp. 84 ff.) — should be expelled 
from human society and live for seven years with the beasts of the wilderness 
would have shortened the true length of Nabonidus’ stay in the Syro-Arabian 
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explained in various ways. Landsberger and Bauer"4’, followed by 
von Soden’ and Baumgartner”, interpreted it as an attempt 
at winning the help of the Arabs against the danger of Persian 
invasion. But, as Dougherty™® correctly states, this menace 
did not exist when Nabonidus entrusted his son with the adminis- 
tration of Babylonia and chose an Ishmaelite oasis* for his 
own residence; moreover, it is hard to see how the attempt at 
securing Arabian troops for a future war against Cyrus should 
have required Nabonidus’ prolonged personal presence in one 
particular oasis and the building there of a palace comparable 
to that of Babylon's?. The same objection must be raised against 


desert by less than a year. There are, however, texts such as the tablets 
H. S. W. 48 (published in facsimile, transliteration and translation by Pinches, 
PSBA XXXVIII [1916], pl. I and pp. 27 f.) and YBC 4017 (published by 
Dougherty, Records from Erech, New Haven 1920, No. 155) which make it 
likely that Nabonidus’ absence from Babylon lasted at least until the end of 
his twelfth regnal year; cf. Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar, pp. 96, 
131 and 161. At any rate, it is an open question as to whether Landsberger 
and Bauer, loc. cit., p.97, Meissner, Kénige Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 280, 
Weissbach, Reallexikon der Assyriologie, I, p. 383 and Bohl, ibidem, II, p. 118 
are right in asserting that Nabonidus spent eight years in Téma. 

47 Loc. cit., p. 97. 148 Loc: cit., p. 86. 

49 Theologische Rundschau XI (1939), p. 126. 

150 Op. cit., pp. 144 f. 

1st See above, pp. 432 f., note 144. 

sa Perhaps it should be mentioned that Bohl, Symbolae ad jura orientis 
antiqut pertinentes Paulo Koschaker dedicatae, Leiden 1939, p. 160 modified 
Landsberger’s und Bauer’s thesis as follows: ‘Im klaren Bewusstsein der 
Gefahr, die von Iran her drohte, verlegte er [i. e., Nabonidus] das Macht- 
zentrum seines Reiches nach dem Westen (Harran und die Oase von Tém4), 
und suchte er die Nebenregierung der mit dem Feinde konspirierenden Mar- 
duk-Priesterschaft durch die konsequente Bevorzugung der dlteren Tempel 
und Priesterschaften zu brechen’’. Béhl’s assertion is, however, absolutely 
inacceptable. In the first place because there is not the slightest evidence to 
the effect that, at the time when Nabonidus decided, in the early years of his 
reign, to go to Harran and Témé, the priests of the capital had an under- 
standing with foreign enemies of the state or attempted unduly to interfere 
in the affairs of the government. Secondly because TémA was hardly the proper 
place for the creation of a ‘‘Machtzentrum”’ destined to facilitate the defense 
of Babylonia against the Iranians. Thirdly because Babylon remained the 
administrative center of the empire as well as the residence of the crown- 
prince. This follows not only from the indirect documentary evidence gathered 
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Rosmarin’s hypothesis ‘“‘dass Nabonidus seine Residenz fiir einige 
Jahre nach Tema’ verlegte, um von dort aus besser den Handel zu 
kontrollieren’’*’. If, finally, Meissner*4 states ‘‘ungliicklicher- 
weise wurde der Kénig im Libanongebiet ernstlich krank und 
zog, um Gesundung zu finden, nach der Oase Adummu (heute 
Duma) in der Syrisch-arabischen Wiiste. Hier scheint er eine 
besondere Vorliebe fiir das reine Wiistenklima gefasst zu haben, 
die ihn veranlasste, auch spater die Stadt zu fliehen und sich, 
wie ein Beduine, nur in der Wiiste aufzuhalten”’, his assertion 
finds not the slightest support in the passage of the Nabonidus- 


and discussed by Dougherty, op. cit., pp. 87 ff. and 117 ff., but also directly 
from the ‘‘Verse Account’’ and the Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle. From col. II, 
ll. x+16 ff. of the former it may be concluded that while an Akkadian con- 
tingent of the army accompanied the king to Tém4, the major part of the 
armed forces of the empire was placed under the command of Belshazzar 
whom Nabonidus ‘‘entrusted with the kingship’. The Chronicle corroborates 
this inference by repeatedly stating that during his absence in Téma ‘‘the 
king’s son, his grandees and his troops’ were in Akkad (cf. below, p. 438). 
Equally significant is the fact that, according to building inscriptions such as 
B. M. No. 108981 (see below, p. 441, note 171) and CBS 16108 (see below, 
Pp. 452, note 212), Nabonidus took care for the strengthening of the fortifica- 
tions of Kutha and Ki8 as well as of the capital itself. As regards the assumption 
that he made Harr4n the first city and fortress of the empire, it finds no sup- 
port in the sources. Sum(ja-damqa’s memorial merely says that he enlarged 
the city and “‘restored it to its place’ (see above, p. 417), and the data dis- 
cussed above, p. 434, note 145 make it obvious that the time Nabonidus spent 
there in connection with the solemn dedication of Ebulbul in 552/1 was short. 
It is, of course, possible that Nabonidus visited Harran in subsequent years 
(to judge from the epilogue of the Eski Harran inscription, he possibly at- 
tended personally the funerary celebrations in honor of Sumfia-damqa), but 
after his stay in Téma he seems to have gone not to Harran but, as was em- 
phasized by Bohl himself (Reallexikon der Assyriologie, II, p. 118), to Babylon. 

53 Loc. cit., p. 22; Rosmarin’s hypothesis was anticipated by Smith, 
op. cit., p. 81 and JRAS 1925, p. 511 and Albright, ibidem, pp. 294 f. Only 
as a curiosity — or rather an aberration characteristic of a Teutonic mind — 
we mention the modification of Rosmarin’s hypothesis which was advanced 
recently by Galling, Syrien in der Politik der Achaemeniden, Leipzig 1937, 
p. 10: he considers it a matter of course that Nabonidus’ stay at Téma served 
the purpose of looting the Arabian countries, and he seems to assume that 
the building there of a city and a beautiful palace was a natural consequence 
of such undertaking. 


34 Op. cit., pp. 279 f. 
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Cyrus Chronicle which he quotes in this connection; the text 
(col. I, ll. 11 ff.) merely says that, apparently after his return 
from Syria's to Babylon, the king fell sick, recovered and pre- 
pared in the month of Kisilimu of his third regnal year another 
military expedition against the ‘country of Amurru’”’ in the 
course of which he came to [A]dummu, i. e., the oasis of Adum- 
matu mentioned above, p. 420°. The futility of all those specula- 
tions as to the motives of Nabonidus’ sojourn in the desert 
becomes particularly clear when it is remembered that the 
“Verse Account’? — the only available source which gives a 
‘somewhat detailed description of his activities at Téma — 
serves the purpose of exposing the ‘‘heresy”’ of the last ruler of 
the Neo-Babylonian empire. In other words, the very fact that 
the ‘Verse Account”’ deals at length with his stay in the Ishma- 
elite oasis suggests that the transfer of the residence to a place in 
the desert was dictated by religious considerations’. A com- 
parison of the ‘‘Verse Account’”’ with the passages of the Naboni- 
dus-Cyrus Chronicle which mention the king’s absence at 
TémA leads to the same conclusion. As was repeatedly noted’s’, 
those passages, introducing the paragraphs in which the Chron- 
icle records events of the seventh, ninth, tenth and eleventh 
year of Nabonidus’ reign, run as follows: ‘The king (was) in the 
town of Tém4; the king’s son, his grandees®® and his troops’ 
(were) in the country of Akkad. The king did not come to 
Babylon for the month of Nisanu; Nabf did not come to Baby- 


155 See Weidner, Joc. cit., pp. 119 ff. 

36 As Dougherty, op. cit., p. 159 states, there is no indication whatsoever 
in the sources that the general health of Nabonidus was other than normal. 
He might have added that, according to Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, 
I, Cambridge 1888, pp. 287 f., Téma is, at this day at least, by no means a 
salubrious place. 

137 For the sake of convenience, we speak of religious considerations, 
instead of religious and historical considerations. As for the latter, see par- 
ticularly pp. 464 ff. 

158 Lastly by Dougherty, op. cit., pp. 111 f. 

59 Var. ‘the grandees”; see Smith, op. cit., p. 116; Dougherty, op. cit., 
pp. 111 f. 

%60 Var. “the troops’; see Smith, op. cit., p. 116; Dougherty, op. cit., 
pp. 111 f. 
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lon"; Bél did not go forth"; the akitu festival was suspended.’’"% 
Prior to the publication of the ‘‘Verse Account’’, it was reason- 
able to deduce from this statement that ‘‘the non-observance of 
the New Year’s festival was a. natural result of Nabonidus’ 
prolonged sojourn at a great distance from Babylon’. But in 
view of the lines x +10 and x+11 of the second column of the 
poem which attribute to him the words “While I finish this 
(undertaking) and accomplish what I desire to do's, let me 
relinquish the (most important) festival, let me suspend (the 
celebration of) the New Year!”, it is now manifest that he 
intentionally suppressed the celebration of the akitu festival?®. 


161 This means that, contrary to the established custom, the god Nabi did 
not come to the capital where he used to arrive on the fifth day of Nisanu 
in order to participate in the New Year’s festival; for the details see Zimmern, 
Das babylonische Neujahrsfest, Leipzig 1926, pp. 13 f.; Giiterbock, ZA XL 
(1931), pp. 289 f.; Weissbach, Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichung der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft 59, Leipzig 1938, pp. 71 f. and 75 f. 

162 J. e., Marduk did not leave his temple in Babylon in order to proceed 
to the akétu-temple outside the city; for detailed descriptions of this procession 
and the réle the king played in the rites to be performed on this most solemn 
occasion we refer to Thureau-Dangin, RA XIX (1922), pp. 141 ff. and Rituels 
accadiens, Paris 1921, pp. 146 f.; Zimmern, op. cit., pp. 18 ff. 

163 It is possible that, in leaving in col. II, |. 9, after the words Sanat 
an empty space just sufficient for this statement, the Chronicle indicates that 
the conditions which marked the beginning of Nabonidus’ eighth year were the 
same as in the preceding year. But the empty space is more likely to imply 
that the situation was somewhat changed, and that the Chronicler was 
unwilling or unable to state exactly where the king spent the beginning of the 
year. In either case we have to conclude that Nabonidus made no effort to 
be in Babylon on the first day of the year 548/547. 

64 Thus Dougherty, op. cit., p. 113. 

6s Literally, “reach my desire”; cf. Landsberger and Bauer, loc. cit., 
p. 90, note 6. 

166 It is true, as the ‘Verse Account”’ speaks of Nabonidus’ contempt for 
the New Year’s celebration before describing the restoration of Ebulbul, it 
might seem that the afore-quoted two lines refer only to the time before the 
completion of the Sin temple of Harran, and that, accordingly, the suspension 
of the festival in the seventh, ninth, tenth and eleventh year was not due to 
the king’s “‘heresy”. But a closer examination of the ‘‘Verse Account’’ shows 
that this is out of the question: before reporting in detail how, in execution 
of a pre-conceived plan, Nabonidus restored Ebulhul and made the necessary 
preparations for his subsequent stay in Téma (col. II, ll. x-+12 ff.), the text 


gram 
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As this festival had its roots in a religion which originally had 
nothing in common with the cult of the moon and the other 
celestial bodies'*’, this is in fact what we may expect of him who, 
according to Sumtia-damqa’s memorial, ‘‘performed the forgotten 
rites of Sin’’*’, and who, according to his own inscriptions, 
placed the moon-god above Marduk and all other gods." If, 


gives a brief summary of the king’s plan, and in this summary (col. II, Il. 
x+4 ff.) the reference to his intention to suspend the New Year’s festival 
does not precede but follows the statement that he intended to rebuild Ehulhul 
and, after its completion, to transfer Sin from Babylon to Harr4n. It is easy 
to see that this outline by the author of the Verse Account of Nabonidus’ 
designs agrees well with the chronological data discussed above, p. 434, note 
145; for those data make it certain that the laying of the foundations of 
Ehulbul preceded the suspension of the New Year’s festival which the Verse 
Account regards as the climax of the king’s ‘‘heresy”’. 

67 That the celebration of an akitu festival is one of the characteristic 
institutions of a religion which, originating from an agricultural population, 
was most antagonistic to the cult of the moon, as practised by populations 
of nomadic origin, follows from an investigation into the early calendaric 
systems of Palestine, Assyria and Babylonia; see H. and J. Lewy, op. cit., 
pp. 21, 59 ff. and 98 and passim. On the other hand, it is to be noted that, 
evidently owing to a syncretistic development, even the inhabitants of Harran 
were, at least in the Neo-Assyrian epoch, accustomed to celebrate a festival 
in the course of which Sin left his temple and re-entered it after having pro- 
ceded to a bit akitt; cf. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, II, Leipzig 
1898/9, p. 306 and particularly Behrens, Assyrisch-Babylonische Briefe kul- 
tischen Inhalts aus der Sargonidenzeit, Leipzig 1906, pp. 21 ff.; Thureau- 
Dangin, Rituels accadiens, p. 146, note 4. See also below, p. 455. 

168 See above, p. 417 and cf. below, pp. 486 f. 

169 See above, pp. 417 f. with note 72 and cf., inter alia, the inscription com- 
memorating the restoration of the temple tower at Ur (I R 68, No. 1; latest 
transliteration and translation by Langdon, op. cit., pp. 250 ff., No. 5) in 
which Nabonidus praises (in col. I, ll. 28 f.) Sin as bél iléni™®® Sa Samé u 
irsitim'™ Sar ildni™®® ilanims a ilani™S® “lord of the gods of heaven and 
earth, king of the gods, (even) god of the gods’’. (As may be seen from col. II, 
1. 5 of the same text, the words iléni™* Sa iléni™® constitute a third epithet 
which, against Langdon, of. cit., pp. 251 and 253, is but loosely connected 
with the preceding Sar ildni¢*; hence there is little doubt that the first ani 
of the expression iléni”*5 Sa ilani™® is a pluralis magnitudinis corresponding 
to Hebrew ovndx “god”. Cf. further the occurrence in Dan. 2.47 of pobre mbx 
and the Babylonian epithet i-lat i-la-a-ti ‘the goddess of the goddesses’’, which 
is found, for instance, in col. I, |. 3 of the inscription VA 3031, published by 
Ungnad, Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkméler, 1, Leipzig 1907, No. 36 and trans- 
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however, so fervent a worshipper of Sin went for religious reasons 
to Téma4, the conclusion imposes itself that he did so because he 
wished to promulgate there the cult of his god'7° or because he 
was desirous of adoring the moon-god in a place the holiness of 
which surpassed, in his opinion, even that of Ur and Harr4n. 
It is also manifest that in either case his decision to make that 
Ishmaelite oasis his residence must have been influenced by the 
traditions of his family. 

Several indications make it virtually certain that the second 
of those religious motives actuated Nabonidus in the selection 
of Téma as his residence. From his votive inscriptions'?? con- 
cerning the consecration of a daughter of his to the office of a 
Sin priestess at Ur as well as from the afore-quoted passage of 
the Eski Harrdn inscription we learn how anxious he was to 
revive, at the old seats of the moon-cult, rites that had become 
obsolete and, in doing so, to ‘‘restore’’ those centers of Sin 
worship to their ‘‘proper place’. From the fact, on the other 
hand, that early biblical traditions know of a °rpD 717, 1. e., a 
“Sinian Mountain” or ‘‘mountain holy to Sin’??? which certainly 


literated and translated by Thureau-Dangin, RA XVI [1919], pp. 141 ff.) 
In view of such testimonies to Nabonidus’ ardent Sin worship, it cannot be 
doubted that the ‘‘Verse Account” is a reliable source. Therefore it is un- 
justified to define it as a pamphleteer’s ‘‘Zerrbild’’, as do Landsberger and 
Bauer, Joc. cit., pp. 96 f., without substantiating their verdict. See also below, 
pp. 487 f. 

170 This possibility was briefly considered by Dougherty, op. cit., pp. 154 f., 
who, while dismissing it for lack of evidence, referred to Smith’s interpretation 
of the damaged |. x+-27 of the second column of the ‘‘Verse Account”. Smith's 
restoration of this line remains, however, doubtful, and his translation is 
untenable from the grammatical point of view. See also Dougherty, op. cit., 
p. I10 with note 367. 

1x The pertinent cylinder inscriptions are B. M., No. 108981 (CT 36, 
pl. 21 ff.) and its duplicate AO 6444 (see above, p. 410, note 25) and YBC 2182 
(published, transliterated and translated by Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions 
in the Yale Babylonian Collection, New Haven 1915, pl. XXXIII ff. and 
pp. 69 ff.; cf. the greatly improved transliteration and translation by Bohl, 
loc. cit. [see above, p. 407, note 12], pp. 162 ff.). 

12 That the name ‘70 is derived from Sin has been repeatedly observed 
but — in spite of the excellent remarks of Kautzsch (Grammatik des Biblisch- 
Aramdischen, Leipzig 1884, p. 80, sub e) on participles such as }12 — nobody 
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was situated in the volcanic regions of the Northern Hegaz*7 
and possibly only 165 kilometers west-south-west of Tém4*”, 


seems to have noticed that the biblical onomastic material includes several 
names in which the Aramaic termination -di appears as -at.. The key to the 
understanding of those early forms is furnished by plurals such as 0°77 “‘those 
who live along the river’’, ov-nx0 “‘those who live along the boundary” and 
os “(people) from the town of n75x”’, which will be discussed elsewhere. 

173 See particularly Oberhummer’s article on ‘‘Die Sinaifrage’’ in Mzt- 
teclungen der K. K. geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien LIV (1911), pp. 628 ff., 
an almost complete English translation of which is found in the Annual Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution 1912 (Washington 1913), pp. 669 ff., and 
Meyer, IN, p. 69. Strangely enough, Meyer did not notice how much the view 
that Mt. Sinai was a volcano is supported by Ex. 13.21 and the cognate 
passages. No one who has travelled both by day and night in the direction of 
active volcanos can fail to realize that if the legends centering around Israel’s 
stay at the Sinian Mountain speak of a column of cloud and a column of fire 
which guided the Israelites by day and night, respectively, this motif betrays 
acquaintance with a volcano. Moreover, if Meyer, speaking of the harrdt 
between Tabuk and Mekka, says ‘‘der Annahme, dass einer oder mehrere 
dieser Vulkane in historischer Zeit noch tatig gewesen sind (ahnlich wie z. B. 
der Albanerberg erst etwa um 1000 v. Chr. erloschen ist, in geschichtlich fass- 
barer Zeit, obwoh! davon keine Kunde in Literatur und Sage vorliegt), steht 
nichts im Wege’’, this is misleading since Arabic sources deal, inter alia, with 
eruptions which occurred at the time of the caliph ‘Omar (634-644) and as late 
as A. H. 654 (A: D. 1256); cf. Loth, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft XXII (1868), pp. 378 ff. and Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt Medi- 
na, Gottingen 1860, pp. 18 ff. and see further Oberhummer, Joc. cit., pp. 639 ff.; 
Moritz, Arabien, Hannover 1923, pp. 11 f. For.the eruption of the Harrat an- 
Nar at the time of the second caliph cf. also Musil, The Northern Hegéz, 
p. 218, note 53, who identifies this harra with the volcanic territory of ar-Rha’ 
and al-‘Awérez where he located Mount Sinai (see the next footnote). 

4165 kilometers is the approximate distance between Téma and the 
Hala’-I-Bedr ‘Massif of the Full Moon” which Musil and Haupt identified 
with Mt. Sinai. (For the term hala’ see Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, Wien 
1908, p. 1 and cf. Socin, Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins XXII 
[1899], p. 36s. v. hilla, halla.) While Musil, Anzeiger der kais. Akademie 
d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil. Hist. KI. XLVIII (1911), p. 154 (cf. also his 
afore-cited work on The Northern Hegdz, pp. 214 ff.) apparently based 
this identification upon the sacredness attributed to the “black volcano el- 
Bedr”’ by the Arabs of the surrounding district (who offer sacrifices there on 
a spot marked by twelve stones and known as al-Madbah ‘‘The Altar"’) 
and upon the fact that the adjacent volcano of al-‘Asi is said to contain the 
mordjer ‘abid Misé ‘‘Caves of the Servants of Moses’, Haupt, Wellhausen- 
Festschrift (1914), p. 198 and JAOS XXXIV (1915), p. 415 felt and empha- 
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it follows that the Aramaic-speaking inhabitants of Western 
Arabia worshipped Sin centuries before Nabonidus dreamed of 
bringing back the ‘“‘Age of the Moon-god’’"’s. It is further to be 
remembered in this connection that (as was shown, for instance, 
by Meyer’) one version of the biblical narratives about Jacob’s 
trip to Laban assumes that the home of the latter, i. e., of the 
moon-god?77, was in Harran, whereas another version locates 
it in the country of the o7p 3 in the region southeast of Pales- 
tine’?®; this divergency was, of course, only possible if at least 
one sanctuary in that territory was as famous for its cult of the 
moon-god as was Harran. To be sure, those narratives do not 
permit to deduce that the place in question was the oasis of 
Téma, but it is significant that a passage in the Book of Habak- 
kuk (3.3) parallels jo¥n — which is certainly identical with 
Téma'7? — with jx» 17, and that the latter mountain was, 


sized that the name Hala’-I-Bedr means the same as ‘10 17, although he was 
not aware of the exact meaning of the latter name. This important detail was 
overlooked by Musil in his subsequent attempt to locate ‘‘The Mountain of 
God” (op. cit., pp. 296 ff.). 

175 Allusions to a past epoch that was regarded as the ‘‘Era of the Moon- 
god”’ are found in the ‘‘Display Inscription’’ of Sargon II of Assyria; see Il. 
r10and 146: ul-tu dmé”* ru-qu-ti.a-di-i *Nannari “since the distant days of the 
age of Nannaru’’. For a discussion of the meaning of these allusions see 
below, pp. 461 ff. 

782 7N, D230: 

177 The question as to the identity of the biblical Laban with the moon- 
god (cf. Zimmern apud Schrader, op. cit., p. 363) is to be answered in the 
affirmative; see for the time being Hebrew Union College Annual XVIII (1944), 
P. 434, note 39 and pp. 455 ff. 

178 See Meyer, IN, pp. 236; 243 ff.; 312. 

179 As was intimated before (see p. 433, note 144), the usual scepticism 
against the identity of }o»n and Non is unfounded. A recapitulation of the 
following data will show that the loss of a final n which accounts for the form 
xo’ is by no means exceptional. The Aramaic name }’n (thus in Nabataean 
inscriptions; see Lidzbarski, op. cit., p. 273, Jaussen et Savignac, op. cit., 
II, p. 228) of a ruler of Sam’al-Sincirli which, after having been provided 
with the Assyrian nominative ending -u, appears in the records of Shalmaneser 
III as Ha-a-a-nu (var. Ya-ia-a-nu) recurs in |]. 3 and 9g of the inscription of 
the former’s son 19> as x’n (see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epi- 
graphtk, III, Giessen 1915, pp. 222 ff., whose assumption that Ha-a-a-nu is 
not Semitic is, however, untenable since, as was noted by Tallqvist, op. cit., 
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according to Deut. 33.2, as celebrated a place of worship as the 


p. 83, the same name appears in the Aramaean state of Hindanu as well as 
elsewhere, and since, according to Poebel, JNES I (1942), pp. 268 ff., II 
(1943), p. 85, the Assyrian king list from Dfr-Sarrukén enumerates a Haidnu, 
father of Ilu-Mer, among a group of Assyrian rulers of the third millennium 
whose names are unmistakably West Semitic). Moreover, as was stated by 
Tallqvist, ZA VII (1892), p. 284, note 1 and Johns, of. cit., pp. 13 f., Late 
Assyrian texts, and particularly those from the district of Harran, furnish a 
considerable number of West Semitic, especially Aramaic, personal names 
which offer, instead of the theophoric component Sin, a variant Sz-’, i. e., Si 
(see Rimalt, Joc. cit.). In other words, the relation of }o°n to xen is that of pn 
to xn, of Stn to St and, last not least, of }1110 (Zech. 12.11; cf. ‘Apuayedwr 
Rev. 16.16) to 1119 (LXX Mavyeéw). It is true, some scholars have tried to dis- 
prove the opinion of Ewald, Olshausen, Stade and Friedrich Delitzsch that 
110 is the older of the two forms. But if in doing so Barth, Die Nominal- 
bildung in den semitischen Sprachen”, Leipzig 1894, pp. 363 f. observed “Fiir 
das Arabische vollends bliebe diese Annahme ohne alle Stiitze und stiinde 
mit allen sonstigen Erscheinungen im Widerspruch; denn Ol und 4l sind 
hier stets verschieden, und werden darum auch iiberall streng auseinander- 
gehalten. 2\ ist fiir das Arabische nur dw”, aj", niemals =én™’’, he overlooked 
that } 7x (<Siddn(u); see Lewy, Revue de l’Histoire des Religions CX [1934], 


pp. 48 f. and MVAeG XXXV, 3 [1935], p. 182) was replaced by #)442 and 
that, accordingly, #l.s7, the modern name of TémA, is to yon as #!442 is to 


tvs. (Cf. also the gentilic \4ne!), If Bauer and Leander (Historische Gram- 


matik der Hebrdischen Sprache, Halle 1922, p. 503) attempted to support 
Barth’s view by alluding to the fact that the cuneiform documents from Tell 
Ta‘annek and Tell el-Amarna refer to 11.9 as “ Ma-gi-id-da, their argument 
has no weight since the onomastic material contained in the texts from Nuzi 
shows that, in certain regions, the divine name Sin, too, lost its final as 
early as the 15" century: in these documents the spelling Sarru-4Sin mér 
Ar-Sa-tu-ia (Chiera, Joint Expedition with the. Iraq Museum at Nuzi, Publica- 
tions of the Baghdad School, V, Philadelphia 1934, No. 448, 1. 21; cf. zbidem, 
IV, No. 324, 43) alternates with ™Sarru-Si mdr Ar-Sa-td-ia (Chiera, Harvard 
Semitic Series, V, Cambridge 1929, No. 99, Il. 25-+36), precisely as A-pil- 
1 Sin (Chiera, op. cit., III, No. 270, 1. 27) alternates there with A-pi-d-Si 
(Pfeiffer and Lacheman, Harvard Semitic Series, XIII, Cambridge 1942, 
No. 20, |. 25). And if, finally, Barth, op. cit., p. 364 and Brockelmann, Grund- 
riss, 1, pp. 52 and 399, instead of admitting, with the afore-cited older scholars, 
that the gentilics »nbwn “the man from ndw (ver. bw, Arabic O sla)” and 
on (in Aramaic: n10°n, see above, p. 422, note 93) “the man from Téma”’ 
preserved the final ) of bw and yon because it was here protected by the 
following gentilic ending, suppose that in these cases a } was inserted in order 
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“Sinian Mountain’”’ itself#®, Moreover, the well-known stela 


to avoid a hiatus, their assumption is by no means cogent since the preservation 
of a final » which otherwise is lost occurs also elsewhere in the same circum- 
stances. In German, for example, the local dialect drops the ” of the place 
name Giessen but preserves it in the gentilic Giessener. In Hebrew itself, the 
original final » of the so-called cohortative forms n79vx<*}70vK and 72d < 
*195 is preserved in the emphatic forms xym70ve (<10vN +74) and xrn3o(< 
122-+n4), as is shown by the so-called Dagesh forte conjunctivum in ®) (see 
Haupt, The Johns Hopkins University Circulars, XIII, No. 114 [1894], p. 109 
and cf. my remark in ZA XXXVI [1925], pp. 162 f.). We must therefore con- 
clude that if the Septuagint renders xo’n always by Qauyay the translators 
preferred the older form of the name, precisely as they did in rendering nobw 
by Zadwyuwv. (nodw-Ladwywyv is nota hypocoristic name, as was assumed, for 
instance, by Bauer and Leander [op. cit, p. 503], but the Hebrew equivalent 
of Saldménu [for the references see Tallqvist, op. cit., pp. 190 f.], a name which 
consists of the divine name Salém and the ending '-dn and, consequently, 
means ‘‘Belonging to Salam”, ‘‘Dedicated to Salam’’. [For the god Salam see 
for the present my remarks in Revue de l’Histoire des Religions CX (1934), 
pp. 62 f.; Mélanges Syriens offerts @ M. René Dussaud, I, Paris 1939, p. 275 
and JBL LIX (1940), p. 519; as for the ending -én, cf. Noldeke, Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft XV (1861), p. 806 and Lewy, Hebrew 
Union College Annual XVIII (1944), p. 441, note 75.]) Any error on the part of 
the LXX in rendering xo’n by apap is out of the question since in Jer. 49.7f. 
and Ez. 25.13 ]11-El-‘Ula is associated with jon in much the same way as it is 
with xo'n in Isa. 21.13 f. and Jer. 25.23. Moreover, much as in the passage Gen. 
25.3 the LXX (‘IeEav b€ eyevvnoey tov LaBay Kal rov Bauav kal Tov 
Aatéav) links Téman not only with D¢ddn but also with 5%4, Tiglath- 
Pileser III enumerates the inhabitants of Téma (“Te-ma-a-a) immediately 
before the Sabaeans (cf. above, p. 433, note 144). Hence there is, also 
from the geographical point of view, no reason for separating }o’n from 
non. 

80 Tf so far virtually no Old Testament scholar recognized that the moun- 
tain of legislation was a place of Sin-worship, this is in part due to the afore- 
mentioned failure to determine the full meaning of the name 730 77. In addi- 
tion, it was not sufficiently noted that, in ancient Oriental times, a tribe, or a 
group of tribes, which migrated to other settlements felt compelled to recognize 
the gods, and especially the supreme deity, of the new habitat (cf. for the 
present my observations in Revue de l’Histoire des Religions CX, pp. 59 f.). 
As a rule, the recognition of the gods of the new homeland did not lead to 
any farreaching changes in the religion of the immigrants, but merely to an 
increase in the number of their gods and to limited syncretistic developments. 
Those Israelite tribes, however, who, before settling in Palestine, had wor- 
shipped Sin, finally relinquished their older religion to such an extent that 
*.D 17 came to be regarded as a mountain holy to mn’. 
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of the priest arwobx"*t, which Huber and Euting discovered at 
TémA, indicates not only that the moon-god was worshipped 
there, but also that the Sin cult of Téma was characterized by its 
archaic features. The text of the stela mentions among “‘the 
gods of Téma”’ a deity xbw**? whose name ‘‘Sin of the accumula- 
tion of stones’’'8’ clearly shows that a ‘‘heap of stones” — evi- 
dently a harrat*4— was thought to be the abode of Sin*s. 
Precisely this idea, viz. that a ‘“‘heap of stones’’ was the seat of 
the deity, is reflected in a biblical narrative which, no doubt, 
springs from a period considerably earlier than the time of 
Nabonidus. We are referring to the tale about Laban’s treaty 
with Jacob (Gen. 31.17 ff.) according to which a by ives, in 
this case, certainly a mountain or mountain range’® and prob- 


8 Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Pars Secunda, Tomus I, pl. IX 
and pp. 107 ff.; cf. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 
pl. XXVII and p. 447; Cooke, op. cit., pp. 195 f. 

182 See I]. 16 f.: soon dN NVR) Ndww) OTN "Tr Ody. | 

183 x53y, a name consisting of the divine name Sin and the genitive xb: 
“the heap of stones”, is a name of the same type as, for instance, bxmanaiy 
(Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, Leipzig 1911, 
No. 18, col. VII, I. 6). Needless to say that, in consideration of this possibility of 
interpreting the name xdaw on the basis of an Aramaic etymology, it is method- 
ologically unsound either to regard it (with Hommel, Proceedings of the Soctety 
of Biblical Archaeology XXI [1899], pp. 135 f., Zimmern, Akkadische Fremd- 
worter als Beweis fiir babylonischen Kultureinfluss?, Leipzig 1917, p. 69 and 
Smith, op. cit., p. 80) as a more or less corrupted form of Akkadian usumgallu 
(<Sumerian uSumgal) which denotes a mythical serpent (see particularly 
Landsberger, Die Fauna des alten Mesopotamien, Leipzig 1934, pp. 56 f.) 
or to render it by “Ie grand Sin’’, as do Jaussen et Savignac, op. cit., p. 144, 
apparently in view of the Sumerian adjective gal ‘‘great’’, ‘‘big’’. 

184 Since a harra looks like a vast accumulation of stones (cf. the photo- 
graph published by Moritz, op. cit., pl. 6, fig. 9), 891 may well have been used 
in the sense of harra. 

x8 A case of a harra being regarded as the abode of a deity is known since 
Dussaud, Syria X (1929), pp. 144 ff. published ‘‘Safaitic’’ inscriptions from 
the Harrat er-Ragil; see Grimme, Archiv fiir Orientforschung VIII (1932-1933), 
p. I11. It is significant that the god whose temenos was the Harrat er-RAaZil is 
IS4, i. e., a deity whose cult is traceable from Meda’in Saleh and el-‘U14 in 
the south to the Hauran and Palmyra in the north. 

186 See Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs”, Berlin 1889, pp. 43 f. 
and Meyer, IN, pp. 244 f. 
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ably a harrat*? — was to be the witness, and, in case of a violation 
of the treaty, also the judge'®’, of the contracting parties". 
In fact, the Tém& monument itself bears witness to the high 
antiquity of the local moon cult. The lower register of the relief 
on its side shows an altar surmounted with a bull’s head; to 
quote Dougherty, who lately recalled this fact'9®, ‘‘held by the 
horns of the altar is the head of a bull, the symbol of the moon- 
god in South Arabia’’. The custom of representing Sin as a bull — 
or, more exactly, as a young bull — was, however, not limited 
to South Arabia. At Ur it is attested, on the one hand, by a 
prayer which, invoking the moon-god as the protector of the 
city and its principal temple", praises him as ‘‘the impetuous’? 
young bull with thick horns, perfect limbs and a lapis-lazuli 
beard’ and, on the other hand, by an archaeological find 
obviously to be associated with this description of Sin’s appear- 
ance: the ‘‘King’s Grave’’, one of the exceedingly old tombs of 
the so-called Royal Cemetery, contained a figure of a young bull 
whose head is made of thin sheet gold hammered over a wooden 


187 As is well known, the territory north or northeast of the Jabbok where, 
to judge from Gen. 32.23, J located the 5: in question, is of a decidedly volcanic 
character. 

188 Cf, my remarks in MVAeG XXXIII (1930), p. 247 (248), note b, 
paragraph 2. 

89 Cf, Gunkel, Genesis”, Gottingen 1902, p. 312 who correctly observed: 
“Da man hier den Steinhaufen als Zeugen anruft und daneben die 
Gottheit als Richter 53a, so wird eine dltere Vorstellung gewesen sein, 
dass die Gottheit im Steinhaufen wohne, und also den Ubeltater, der ins 
Gebiet der Nachbarn einbricht, und der bei ihr voriiber muss, sehen werde.’’ 

190 American Journal of Archaeology XXXIV (1930), Pp. 307. 

191 This bilingual prayer is known to us from a Late Assyrian copy from 
Ashurbanipal’s library (K.2861-+K. 4999+K.5068+K.5297; published IV 
R, pl. 9). For complete transliterations and translations we refer to E. G. 
Perry, Hymnen und Gebete an Sin, Leipzig 1907, pp. 1 ff. and Langdon, Baby- 
lonian Penitential Psalms, Paris 1927, pp. 6 ff. 

192 For igdu “impetuous”, “‘ardent’’, ‘‘fierce’’ see Mullo Weir, A Lexicon 
of Accadian Prayers, Oxford and London 1934, p. 116 and cf. Ungnad, ZA 
XX XVIII (1929), p. 197. 

193 Lit., “the impetuous young bull who is made thick in regard to the 
horns (and) who is perfected in regard to the limbs, bearded with a beard of 
lapis-lazuli’’. 
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core, while the heavy beard consists of tesserae of engraved 
lapis-lazulit%. Nabonidus certainly was aware of the fact that, 
in bygone days, the moon-god was represented as a young 
bull, although in his own time the usual symbol of Sin was the 
crescent?5; for the afore-cited old prayer was, as was pointed 
out by Langdon’, recited in Babylonia as late as the Neo- 
Babylonian period. Yet there is no reason to assume that the 
bull-head on the stela of arwnbx reflects Nabonidus’ activity in 
Téma. For the biblical tradition in regard to the golden calf 
adored by the Israelites at the foot of the ‘‘Sinian Mountain’’?97 — 
a tradition that certainly antedates the Babylonian captivity — 
shows that the Sin-worship practised in West Arabia did, at 
least in this regard, not differ from the early Sin cult of Ur’. 
Significantly enough, the same can be said of the desert regions 
north of Tém4, since the moon-god of Palmyra was called byabay 
(AyAtBwr) ‘‘The Calf-natured Lord’’9® even at a time when 


194 For reproductions and detailed descriptions of this masterpiece of 
early Sumerian(?) art see Woolley, The Antiquaries Journal VIII (1928), 
pl. LXIV and pp. 437 f.; Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur, London 1929, 
pl. VIII and pp. 34 f. and particularly Woolley, Ur Excavations, II, London 
and Philadelphia 1934, pl. 107. 

19s For references see Unger, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, IV, 2, Berlin 
1926, p. 436, § 28. 

196 RA XVIII (1921), p. 159. 197 Ex. 32:5 fi, 

798 In consideration of the rdle the moon and the stars necessarily play in 
the life of the inhabitants of the Syro-Arabian desert, it is difficult to follow 
Meyer when he states (GA II, 2, p. 158, note 1): ‘‘Name und Kult des Mond- 
gottes Sin ist nach Siidarabien wohl erst von Babylonien eingedrungen, so 
gut wie die Verehrung von Sternen. Ebenso wird der Mondgott Sahr [sic] 
in den aramaeischen Inschriften von Nerab bei Aleppo dort ebensogut assyri- 
schen Ursprungs sein wie der Name seines Priesters und der Gotter Nikal und 
NuSk und der Stil der Skulpturen und wie der Mondgott Sin in Charran’”’. 
The worship of Ningal in these places merely shows that the Sin cult of Ur 
exerted a certain influence upon the other centers of moon-worship, a fact 
which is not surprising since it is self-evident that sanctuaries dedicated to 
the cult of the same deity maintained relations among each other. [Cf. now 
my observations in American Journal of Archaeology XLIX (1945), p. 181.| 
See also below, pp. 482 ff. 

199 Meyer’s tentative rendering of biadbiy by ‘Kalb des B6l’’ (op. cit., 
Pp. 155, note 1) is inacceptable since it makes no sense. His further contention 
(tbidem, p. 158, note 1) that “‘die Mondgétter [sic] Jarchib6l und ‘Aglibél von 
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he was no longer exclusively represented as a young bull?°* but 
also as a warrior with the horn of a crescent on, or near, each 
shoulder?*. Here, too, late Babylonian influence is utterly un- 
likely, for the second component of the name byaday is not the 
Akkadian bél but the West Semitic 06/7, and as regards its first 
component, nothing advocates its identification with Akkadian 
agalu ‘‘mule’’?°3, whereas, on the other hand, the association with 
the West Semitic term denoting the calf is strongly suggested 
by the aforementioned evidence to the effect that since an early 
epoch the moon-god was commonly compared to a young bull.7%4 


Palmyra zeigen durch ihre Namen dass sie junge Schépfungen sind” is not 
only not accompanied by any evidence but improbable in view of the fact 
that the first component of the name byan- is derived from an old term which 
the Semites borrowed from the Hurrians (see above, p. 431, note I 39). 

200 As such he appears on the tessera No. 3346 which was published by 
Seyrig, Syria XVIII (1937), p. 208, fig. 7 and pl. XXXII, No. 10. This tessera 
which names the gods biaday and b[3>]b» shows on one side a bull and on the 
other a human figure which, as was proved by Seyrig, ibidem, pp. 200 ff., 
is to be identified with basb». Hence it is reasonable to infer that the bull 
symbolizes byabay, an inference which is all the more likely since the moon- 
god’s other symbol, the crescent, is shown above the animal. It is interesting 
to note that, whereas this tessera shows the bull’s entire body and the crescent, 
another piece of the same kind (De Vogiié, Inscriptions Sémitiques, Paris 
1868-1877, pl. 12, No. 139) represents only a bull’s head and a crescent. 

201 So, for instance, on the reliefs reproduced by Seyrig, loc. cit., pl. XX XI 
and Syria XIII (1932), pl. XLII and on the tessera published by De Vogiié, 
op. cit., pl. 12, No. 141. 

202 Cf. the remarks of H. Bauer, Das Alphabet von Ras Schamra, Halle 
1932, P. 75: 

203 That Akkadian agalu does not denote the calf but either the mule or 
the saddle-donkey has been proved by Meissner, Beitrége zum Assyrischen 
Warterbuch, Il, Chicago 1932, pp. 2 f. and Meier, ZA XLV, 1939, Pp. 211. 

24 It is worthwhile noting in this connection that as late a writer as 
Al-Sahristant (Kitéb al-milal wal-nihal, ed. Cureton, p. 452) mentions the 


setting up of, and the cult offered to, the image of a calf (hore 6) 9° lt ee) 


among the traditional institutions of the moon-worshippers ( oe) ols), 
The significance of his statement is not impaired by the fact that he refers 
to this custom in a chapter in which he deals with the worship of the stars 
(and especially the moon and the sun) as practised in India. For since the 
genuine Indian religions do not recognize the planets as important deities, 
it is obvious that the cult described by him was imported into India from the 
Semitic countries; cf. the remarks of H. Oldenberg, Aus Indien und Iran 
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The conclusion that Nabonidus went to Téma because this 
oasis and the adjacent regions of the Northern He&4z were old 
religious centers where his ancestors formerly worshipped the 
moon-god is in line with the extreme religious conservatism 
noticeable in his inscriptions dealing with the restoration of 
temples in Babylonia. In col. III of the stela from Hillah?°s, 
for example, he praises Nebuchadrezzar?® for rebuilding the 
temple of [Star at Uruk and simultaneously ordering the temple 
rites to be again performed according to the ancient rules which 
(about 200 years before Nebuchadrezzar) had been abolished by 
king Eriba-Marduk. When relating his own building activities, 
he lays great stress upon his efforts_to find the earliest founda- 
tions of the sanctuaries in question and to reconstruct them 
according to the old ground plans’. By the same token, the 
Sippar cylinder V R 65?°8 indicates Nabonidus’ dissatisfaction 
with the way in which Nebuchadrezzar reconstructed the temple 
of Sama¥ at Sippar: After stating that, owing to his failure to 
uncover its oldest foundations, Nebuchadrezzar was compelled 


(Berlin 1899), pp. 179 f. and the same savant’s Die Religion des Veda? (Stutt- 
gart und Berlin 1917), pp. 189 ff. 

2s Latest transliterations and translations by Messerschmidt, MVAG 
I, 1 (1896), pp. 24 ff. and Langdon, op. cit., pp. 270 ff. 

206 See Messerschmidt, of. cit., p. 14. 

207 This is the sense of the formula eli te-me-en-na X [with X we denote 
the name of the ruler or the building referred to in this connection in each of 
those records] ubdn la a-si-e ubdn la e-ri-bi uk-§i-84 ad-di “upon the foundation 
of XI laid its (new) basis without going outward by a finger (width) and 
without going inward by a finger (width)", which occurs frequently in the 
pertinent passages (see, e. g., A. H. 82-9-18, 3680 [CT 34, 23], col. I, ll. D7 
for variants see Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, p. 8» s. v. ubdnu and, 
inter alia, col. III, ll. 66 f. of the aforementioned barrel cylinder B. M. No. 
104738 and col. II, Il. 54 ff. of the text W-B 5, referred to in the next footnote). 
It is, of course, doubtful to which extent Nabonidus’ architects were capable 
of actually reconstructing temples the original plan of which goes back to the 
third millennium, but in so far as more recent buildings were concerned, the 
excavations furnish the proof that they refrained from modifying the earlier 
plans; see, for instance, Woolley, The Antiquaries Journal V (1925), p. 368, 
last paragraph. 

208 [atest transliteration and translation by Langdon, of. cit., pp. 252 ff., 
No. 6; cf. the cognate text W-B 5, published by Langdon, Oxford Editions of 
Cuneiform Texts, I (Oxford 1923), pp. 32 ff. and pl. 23 ff. 
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to rebuild it according to his own ideas (see col. I, |. 20: 4-na 
ra-man-ni-su), the text implies that this was the reason why 
the re-erected sanctuary began prematurely to decay? and 
required another reconstruction in connection with which Na- 
bonidus made a real and successful effort to reach the founda- 
tions laid by Naram-Sin of Akkad???. From V R 637", another 
inscription dealing with the reconstruction of the same temple, 
it is learnt that similar care was taken to give the Sama statue 
the appearance which it supposedly had in times long past?”. 


209 The correctness of this interpretation of V R 65, col. I, Il. 16 ff. is 
confirmed by the fuller statements in W-B 5, col. I, 52-col. II, 1. 1 and col. 
If, ll. 9-12. 


210 This being so, Meissner, op. cit., p. 278 obviously errs in asserting that 
Nabonidus’ endeavors to uncover the foundations of the temples of Babylonia 
were inspired by an ‘‘ausgesprochen archdologisches Interesse’’. If Meissner 
were right, we should assume that, for example, Esarhaddon, too, was interested 
in archaeological studies; for in a text concerning the rebuilding of the sanc- 
tuary of Nana at Uruk (published by Thureau-Dangin, RA XI [1914], pp. 
97 ff.), he expressly tells us that he searched for its plans. Meissner’s statement 
is all the more unwarranted since, throughout the centuries, Babylonian and 
Assyrian rulers concluded their building inscriptions with admonitions urging 
the future rebuilders of temples as well as secular structures to have regard 
for their foundation documents. Even if these exhortations would not say that 
those documents should again be deposited in the places where their authors 
had laid them down, it would follow from those well-known passages that the 
kings expected their successors to uncover the foundations of the buildings in 
question in order to reconstruct them according to the old pattern. Since, 
furthermore, the kings assure the future rebuilders of the blessings of the gods 
in return for heeding those admonitions, it is equally manifest that respect 
for the old plans was regarded as a religious duty. Hence a king who, like 
Nabonidus, acts accordingly proves his scrupulousness in religious matters. 

ax Langdon, op. ctt., pp. 262 ff.; see also Sidney Smith, op. czt., pp. 58 f. 
and Denner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung VII (1931/2), pp. 186 f. 

312 These data make it particularly clear that Nabonidus’ religious activi- 
ties had nothing in common with those of Amenhotep IV-Ekhnaton, although 
both kings transferred their residence to the desert, and although the en- 
deavors of both of them met with similar opposition on the part of their 
contemporaries. They also disprove a hypothesis taken into consideration by 
Landsberger and Bauer, loc. cit., p. 97, according to which it was Nabonidus’ 
intention to abolish, for reasons of Aramaean nationalism, the established 
cults of Babylonia in favor of the worship of Sin. In fact, the number of 
foundation documents found 7 situ in temples reconstructed by Nabonidus 
compels us to acknowledge the correctness of his own statement to the effect 
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It follows from the preceding evidence that, no matter 
whether he served Sin or honored the other ‘‘great gods’”’ of his 
empire, Nabonidus was always actuated by the same ardent 
desire to restore the sanctuaries in accordance with their original 
features and to revive customs of the past. One might be in- 
clined to regard this preference for institutions of bygone 
centuries and millennia?% as a consequence of the catastrophic 
events directly witnessed, if not by other members of his family, 
at least by Sumfia-damqa (who seems to have exerted a con- 
siderable influence upon her grandson?"*) during the long war in 
which the cities of A8$Qr and Nineveh and their old sanctuaries 
as well as the principal Sin temple of Harran had been destroyed. 
According to the religious ideas of the epoch, which were shared 
by Nabonidus*s, such calamity proved beyond doubt that the 


that he was anxious ‘‘to take care of the cult centers of all great gods’ (see 
B. M., No. 108981, col. II, ll. 14 f.: ana ma-haz ildni rabiti ka-li-Su-nu za-na-nu 
na-sa-an-ni lib-bi). — It might be well to mention that Berossos, fr. 54 (apud 
Josephus, Contra Apionem, I, 20, § 149) and especially the text CBS 16108 
(published in facsimile, transliteration and translation by Legrain, Royal 
Inscriptions and Fragments from Nippur and Babylon [PBS XV], Philadelphia 
1926, pl. XX XIII f. and pp. 46 f.) refutes Landsberger’s and Bauer’s hasty 
contention (loc. cit., p. 97) that Nabonidus failed to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions of Babylon. 

213 It will be remembered that in consecrating his daughter to the office 
of a high priestess of Sin, Nabonidus revived a custom which can with cer- 
tainty be traced back at least to the times of Sarrum-kén of Akkad; cf. Bohl, 
loc. cit., pp. 152 ff. 

2144 This assumption is suggested, in the first place, by the satisfaction 
with which Sumfia-damqa relates that the rebuilder of Ebulhul was her 
own (grand)son Nabonidus, and secondly by the significant fact that, in 
the epilogue of her memorial, the latter calls himself ‘this (grand)mother’s 
darling”’ 

21s See, for instance, V R 64 (Langdon, op. cit., pp. 218 ff.), col. I, ll. 8 ff.; 
Stela from Hillah (cbidem, pp. 270 ff.), col. X, ll. x+8 ff.; col. I, ll. 17 ff. and 
cf. col. III, ll. 26 ff. of the barrel cylinder B. M. No. 104738 (see above, p. 418, 
note 72): E-ul-mas $4 SipparX! 44-nu-ni-tum 56 4Sin Sar ildni™® eli li 2 
biti §6-a-Su is-bu-su ti-Sad-kém-ma ™4Sin-ahhé™*-ertba Sar ™4' A §-Sur 0" nakru 
za-ma-nu-t Gla 2 bita Sd-a-Sui u-Sé-lik kar-mu-tam.... ‘(As for) Eulma$ 
of Sippar Annunitum, against which city and temple Sin, the king of the gods, 
was enraged — he summoned Sennacherib, the king of Assyria, a wicked 


enemy, and caused that city and temple to go to destruction........ : 
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deities of the affected cities had been utterly dissatisfied with the 
worship offered them in the recent past. Hence Nabonidus might 
have found it necessary to return to the customs of the times 
when the empire had flourished, hoping that, in doing so, he 
would avoid a disaster in which the Neo-Babylonian state would 
suffer the fate of its Assyrian predecessor. But from his references 
to Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, on the one hand, 
and from the history of Harran and the cult of the moon-god, 
on the other, it follows that other motives determined the policy 
of Sumfia-damqa’s grandson. 

As was mentioned before?*, Nabonidus maintained that 
when Sin became enraged against the Babylonian city of Sippar 
Annunitum and its temple Eulma’, he summoned Sennacherib 
for their destruction. We also called attention to a passage in 
which Nabonidus, who described himself as a ruler chosen by 
Sin and Ningal7, proclaims that Sin entrusted ‘‘Esarhaddon, 
the king of Assyria, and Ashurbanipal, his son’’ with ‘‘the total- 
ity of the countries” (kiSSat matdti)***. At first glance, it might 
seem that these statements lack any historic basis and serve 
merely the purpose of extolling Sin and comparing Nabonidus’ 
own rule with that of famous kings of Assyria; for several in- 
scriptions show that, no less than their predecessors, those 
Assyrian kings were used to refer to A&S8Qr as the god to whom 
they owed their power.7"? But there are data which prove that, 
since the reign of Sargon (721-705), the rulers of Assyria pro- 
fessed allegiance to the moon-god of Harran to such a degree 
as to justify Nabonidus’ allusions. The invocations and lists 
of gods, for instance, contained in the historic inscriptions of 
Sargon, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and, particularly, Ashur- 
banipal differ in many cases most strikingly from the correspond- 
ing passages in the records of their predecessors by naming Sin 
immediately after ASS8Qr (or A&S8Qr and his parhedros), i.e., 
they give him the second place in the hierarchy of the Assyrian 


216 See the preceding note. 

217 See VR 64, col. I, ll. 4 f. 

218 See above, pp. 417 f. with note 72. 

219 For references see Tallqvist, Der Assyrische Gott, Helsingforsiae 1932, 
pp. 88 ff. 
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gods”°. Ashurbanipal even went so far as to draw a distinction 
between ‘‘the great gods’ in general and ‘Sin who dwells in 
Harran, my lord” in particular?*. These changes in the tenor 
of the inscriptions are accompanied by equally conspicuous ac- 
tions in favor of the city of Harran and its cult. Sargon gave the 
city the same privileged status as A&Sfir’s holy city”, and his 
successors continued on the same line, as may be seen from 
Ashurbanipal’s well-known statement that he acted in accordance 
with his father’s wishes when he consecrated one of his brothers 
for the urigallu-priesthood “‘before [A&8Sir]?3’”” and another one 


0 For references see Thureau-Dangin, RA XXI (1924), pp. 190-192. 
As may be seen from Pfeiffer’s article on ‘Assyrian Epistolary Formulae’ 
(JAOS XLIII [1923], pp. 26 ff.), the conclusions to be drawn from Thureau- 
Dangin’s quotations are corroborated by the introductory lines of the con- 
temporary letters, in so far as here, too, Sin frequently figures immediately 
after ASSiir. 

21 See K. 228 and its duplicates (Streck, op. cit., II, pp. 158 ff.; cf. Bauer, 
op. cit., II, p. 33), rev., ll. 32 f.: “Thanks to the aid of the great gods and of 
Sin, who dwells in Harran, my lord, the wicked submitted to my might.”’ 

222 See particularly Sargon’s so-called Pavement Inscription, No. 5 (Winck- 
ler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons, II, Leipzig 1889, pl. 40, sub V), Il. 9-11: 
za-kut Bal-til** 2 @far-ra-na $a ul-tu amé”® yl-lu-d-ti im-ma-Su-ma ki-din- 
nu-us-su-un ba-fil-ta u-tir d§-ru-us ‘(As regards) the freedom of the city of 
Baltil [i. e., that part of the Assyrian capital which existed in pre-Assyrian 
times; see below, pp. 467 ff.] and of the city of Harran which had been for- 
gotten since far-off days — their suspended privileged status I restored”’ and 
cf. his ‘‘Cylinder Inscription” (Winckler, ibzdem, pl. 43), ll. 5 f.: ka-sir ki-din- 


nu-tu Bal-til®* ba-ti-il-tu..... Sa elt 4l FTar-ra-na andulla!*su tt-ru-su-ma ki-t 
sa-ab 4A-nim u *Da-gan 18-tu-ru za-kut-su ‘the restorer [lit., ‘he who binds’’] 
of the suspended privileged status of the city of Baltil..... who spread out 


his (protecting) shadow over the city of HarrAan and, being [lit., ‘“‘as’’! the 
warrior of the god Anum and the god Dagan, wrote (the charter of) its free- 
dom”’. It is interesting to note in this connection that the barrel cylinder 
TH 1930 — 5 — 8,3+122615 (Thompson, Iraq VII [1940], pp. 86 ff. and 
figs. I and 2), 1. x+2 of which is to be restored in accordance with the Passage 
quoted above from the Pavement Inscription, No. 5, mentions in ]. x +6 an 
amount of silver given by Sargon for “work on Ebulbul, the sanctuary of Sin 
who dwells in Harran”’, 

23 Considering the afore-quoted passages from Sargon’s inscriptions, the 
reading ina mahar “[A$Sar] “before [ASSar]’’ may well be taken for certain; 
see already Jensen, Mitteilungen der Deutschen Onrtent-Gesellschaft LX (1920), 
Pp. 42. 
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for that ‘‘before Sin who dwells in Harran’’?*4. At the same time 
he showed an increasing interest in the temples of Harran: 
After rebuilding Ehulhul as early as the year of his accession 
to the thrones, he beautified the bit akiti?*°; he also reports the 
construction of another Sin sanctuary called [..... ].UZU.M U7 
and of a temple for Nusku named E-melam-anna both of which 
do not seem to have existed before??®. 

It is further noteworthy that in choosing for their eldest sons 
the names ¢Sin-abhé-eriba ‘‘Sin replaced for me the (deceased) 
Brothers”? and *Sin-iddina-apla ‘‘Sin gave me a Son as Heir’, 
respectively, Sargon and Esarhaddon affirmed that it was Sin 
who guaranteed the continuance of the royal house”, to which 


224 See K. 891 (Streck, op. cit., II, pp. 248 ff.; Luckenbill, Asczent Records 
of Assyria and Babylonia, I1, Chicago 1927, pp. 376 f.), obv., Il. 12 ff. 

225 See K. 228 (above, p. 454, note 221), rev., I. 51. 

226 See 1. 64 of the inscription from Nineveh published by Thompson, 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology XX (1933), pl. XC ff. and pp. 8o ff. 

27 See the fragment K. 4451 (published in facsimile, transliteration and 
translation by Bauer, op. cit., I, pl. 39 f. and II, p. 41), 1. x+15. LI. x+8 ff. 
suggest that either Sennacherib or, more likely, Ashurbanipal was the first 
to build this otherwise unknown sanctuary. Incidentally, the existence of this 
second Sin temple, which, no doubt, was provided with images of the moon- 
god and the other gods of Harran, may explain how it was possible that, accord- 
ing toll. x+2 ff. of her memorial (see above, pp. 414 f.), Sumfia-damqa “‘seized 
the hem of Sin’s garment” and prayed to him despite the destruction of 
Ebulbul and the absence from Harran of its images of Sin, Ningal, Nusku 
and Sadarnunna. 

228 That Emelamanna, to all appearances a part of Ehulhul, did not exist 
prior to the reconstruction of the latter temple follows from col. II, 1. 50 of 
the prism TH 1929-10-12, 2 (published by Thompson, The Prisms of Esar- 
haddon and Ashurbanipal, pl. 14 ff. and pp. 29 ff.); see also Bauer, op. cit., II, 
p. 21. 

29 That these names are to be interpreted in this sense is assured by a 
stone inscription from the Ningal temple which Sargon built, in addition to a 
magnificent temple of Sin, in his residence Dfar-Sarrukén. The text (published 
in facsimile, transliteration and translation by Jacobsen apud Loud, Khorsabad, 
I, Chicago 1936, p. 133, No. 7) consists of the following prayer: “‘O honored 
one among the (divine) ladies, exalted Ningal! For Sargon, king of the totality, 
king of Assyria, governor of Babylon, king of Sumer and the Akkadians, the 
builder of thy cella, speak before Sin, thy beloved consort, his foster- 
father, a word good for him to the effect that [lit., ‘‘actually speak a word 
of good things of his which (says that)’’] he may fix as his destiny strength of 
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declaration Ashurbanipal subscribed in stating that Sin created 
him for royalty3*. Of even greater significance is the fact that 
Ashurbanipal gave his second son the name %Sin-Sarra-iskun 
“Sin installed the King’’; for when interpreted in conjunction 
with the introductory lines of his ‘““Annals’’ — ‘‘I (am) Ashur- 
Danipal: ion Ah whose name A&8fir and Sin, the lord of the 
tiara, have pronounced since distant Gays Vere 231 __ this 
name leads to the conclusion that he deemed it desirable to add 
to the royal insignia bestowed upon him by A&8Sfr a crown 
granted by Sin, a conclusion now borne out by the fragmentary 
text K. 2822737, ll. x+-7 ff. of which read as follows: “[Ashur- 
baJnipal, the great king, the mighty king, the king of the total- 
ity?33, the king of Assyria,...... irate tian of]?34 Sin and Ningal, 
who in the fidelity of their heart crowned him25 with the lordly 
Siar aico eers. a 

Ashurbanipal was, however, not the first Sargonid to wear 
this tiara. This follows from the letter K. 2701475, from which 





his dynasty, (eternal) life of the soul (and) long [lit., ‘‘far’’] (earthly) days, (and) 
to the effect that his descendants may rule all inhabited places to the end of 
days!’’ — As for the term abbitu “foster-father’’, ‘‘foster-parent’’ (an abstract 
noun derived from abu ‘germane father”), which occurs in the Old Assyrian 
texts from Kiiltepe as well as in the Nuzi tablets, see H. Lewy, Orientalia N. S. 
IX (1940), p. 366, note a 

3° See K. 3065 (Streck, op. cit., II, pp. 216 f.; Luckenbill, op. cét., LI, 
Pp. 364), Il. x+-2 ff.: [a-na] e-peS E-biil-hil iz-kur ni-bit Sumi-ia *Sin ¥4 ib-na- 
an-ni a-na Sarriti@™ |... “[to] rebuild Ebulbul, Sin, who created me for 
the kingship, pronounced my name...... ”. Cf. the afore-quoted prism 
TH 1929-10-12, 2, col. I, ll. 31 ff. 

23" See Il. 1 ff. of the so-called Rassam Cylinder (Streck, op. cit., II, pp. 2 ff.; 
Luckenbill, op. cit., II, pp. 291 ff.). 

232 Published in facsimile, transliteration and translation by Bauer, op. 
cit., I, pl. 30 and IT, pp. qo f. 

*33 For this title see below, pp. 464 ff. 

*34 As may be seen from the context, and particulary from the preceding 
mi-gir? <AXSir> u Tsar, Sin and Ningal is a genitive which was preceded 
by a term describing Ashurbanipal’s relation to the moon-god and his consort. 

8 According to Bauer’s copy (op. cit., I, pl. 30), e-pi-ru-Sé is fully pre- 
served. For apdru ‘‘to cover with a headgear"’, “to crown” see the dictionaries. 

26 This letter, which was written by a certain Marduk-Sum-usur, was 
published in facsimile by Winckler, Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten, II, 
Leipzig 1894, pl. 9 and re-edited by R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
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it is also learnt that the coronation by Sin and Ningal took place 
at Harran. The essential part of the letter, which may have 
hastened Ashurbanipal’s decision to increase the number of his 
regalia by a crown bestowed by Sin, runs as follows: “‘In a 
dream, A&Sfir said ‘O wise one!’ to the grandfather of the king, 
my lord. The king, the lord of kings*37, the grandson of the wise 
one, h[e] (is) even Adapa!?3* Yous? surpassed the wisdom of 
the Aps(?4° and all [its] sages!?4* — When the father of the king, 
my lord, went to Egypt, they crow[ned him]? in the pre- 


Letters, 1X, Chicago and London 1909, No. 923. For the first paragraph of 
the text (Il. 1-6) which, consisting of introductory formulas, has no bearing 
upon the present discussion, we refer to the transliterations and translations 
by Waterman, Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire, 11, Ann Arbor 
1930, pp. 140 ff. and Pfeiffer, State Letters of Assyria, New Haven 1935, No. 248. 

237 It will be remembered that the epithet bé Sarrdni ‘‘the lord of kings” 
is characteristic of those official letters of the Sargonid period which were 
addressed to Ashurbanipal (see Behrens, op. cit., p. 26). For this reason and 
in view of the fact that it speaks of an Egyptian campaign of the addressee’s 
father, it should never have been doubted that the letter K. 2701a was sent to 
Ashurbanipal. 

238 Perhaps it should be recalled that Adapa, the son of the wise god Ea 
of Eridu, was famous for his wisdom. 

239 Singular. 

240 Apsii, the usual designation of Ea's realm, stands here in the sense of 
“house of wisdom” (bit némiqi); cf. K. 150 (IV R 51 f.; transliterated and 
translated by Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion, 
Leipzig 1901, pp. 2 ff.), col. III, 1. 34 where bit oh is an epithet of apsi. 

2" The “‘sages of the Apsfi” are the famous “‘seven wise ones of Eridu’’ 
known from several religious texts; cf. H. and J. Lewy, op. cit., pp. 40 ff. — 
The fact that Marduk-Sum-usur praised Ashurbanipal’s iad in these 
terms makes it clear that he wrote the letter here under discussion in answer 
to an inquiry by the king, and not of his own initiative. 

242 The context does not indicate whether ‘‘they’’ refers here to human 
personages or to deities. In view of the afore-quoted passage from K. 2822 
it is, however, most probable that Marduk-Sum-usur means Sin and Ningal. 

243 Read, in accordance with Winckler’s edition, either e-pi-[ru-su], as 
indicated by the afore-quoted passage from K. 2822, or e-pi-[ru-u5], as sug- 
gested by |. x+3 (a-gi-e bélati jut ¢-pi-ru-us) of the Sin-Sarra-i8kun cylinder 
K. 1663 (CT 34, 6; cf. Streck, op. cit., I], pp. 382 ff.). The reading e-tam-[ru], 
taken into consideration by Klauber, op. cit., p. 20 and accepted by Waterman 
and Pfeiffer on the basis of Harper’s edition, is, incompatible with Assyrian 
syntax. 
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cinct*4 of HarrAn (in) the temple’ of cedar-wood*®. Sin was pre- 
sent*47 above the (temple’s) shoulder*4*; 2 diadems (were) on hils] 


744 Lit., “‘in the hem”, “‘in the tip’; for other texts in which gannu means 
“border”, “boundary” and the like see Jensen, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 
VASeicep 365. 

45 bit alt is accusativus loci; cf. J. Lewy MVAeG XXXIII (1930), p. 119, 
note c. 

246 This ‘‘temple of cedarwood” cannot be identical with Ehulbul; in the 
first place because — contrary to an unsubstantiated contention of Unger, 
Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, V, 1926, p. 128 — Ehulhul was situated w i t h- 
in (girib) the city of Harran (see, besides V R 64, col. I, 1. 47, K. 228+K. 
2675, rev., 1. 37 and cf. 1. 60 of Ashurbanipal’s ‘‘Limestone Inscription from 
the Temple of IStar at Nineveh”, quoted above, note 226), and secondly 
because Ashurbanipal’s reports on his care for the Harranian sanctuaries 
emphasize that, in the years prior to his accession to the throne and, accord- 
ingly, at the time of Esarhaddon’s visit to Harran, Ebulbul was in a ruinous 
condition; see K. 228+K. 2675, rev., ll. 37 ff. and cf. the important passage 
TH 1929-10-12, 2, col. II, ll. 31 ff., as restored by Piepkorn, Historical Prism 
Inscriptions of Ashurbanipal, I, Chicago 1933, p. 5. On the other hand, it 
follows from one of the pertinent passages, viz. Il. 64 f. of the ‘‘Limestone 
Inscription” just cited, that “long-lasting wood” was among the materials 
used for the embellishment of that Harranian temple which served as bit akiti. 
Since, furthermore, temples designated as bét akéti were always situated out- 
side the gates of the large towns (cf. H. and J. Lewy, op. cit., pp. 61 ff.), 
there can hardly be any doubt that the sacred building referred to in the letter 
here under discussion was the akitu temple known from two other Neo- 
Assyrian letters as a sanctuary of Sin of Harran (K. 1234 and 81—7-27, 30; 
cf. above, p. 440, note 167 in fine). 

47 For kammus “is present’, ‘was present” see, for instance, the 
letters K. 499 (Harper, op. cié., I, No. 119), ll. 7 f.; 81-2-4, 49 (Harper, 
op. cit., IV, No. 370), rev., ll. 5 f.; 81-2-4, 67 (Harper, op. cit., V, No. 474), 
1. 8. 

248 This means ‘‘The moon was visible above the side-wall of the temple’. 
As the context shows, the term b/pidu “shoulder” (for which Holma, Die 
Namen der Kérperteile im Assyrisch-Babylonischen, Leipzig 1911, pp. 54 f. 
may be consulted) has here the technical meaning that its Hebrew synonym 
n> has in biblical passages such as I Ki. 6.8 and 7.39. The ideogram here 
used for 6/pédu is known from 1. 248 of the Second Tablet of the series diri = 
dir =sttaku=watru, as reconstructed by Meissner, Mitteilungen der Alt- 
ortentalischen Gesellschaft III, 3, Leipzig 1929, pp. 5 ff. Cf. further Delitzsch, 
Sumerisches Glossar, Leipzig 1914, p. 38 s. v. eSkiri and especially p. 64 sub 
II. bar and p. 192 s. v. murgu and Dossin, RA XXI (1924), p. 181; XXX 
(1933), P. 90. 
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head*49. While Nusku stood before him?s°, the father of the king, 
my lord, entered?s* (the temple). Hes? put?s3 [oil] on (his) head’, 
saying: ‘Yous’ shall go! Yous shall conquer the countries 
there’. [He we]nt?®; he conquered*s? Egypt. — The king, the 


249 This refers to two stars in the neighborhood of the moon; for the use 
of ag@ “tiara”, ‘“‘diadem” in the sense of “neighboring star’ see Schaumberger, 
Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, 3. Ergdénzungsheft, Miinster 1935, P. 
306. — That the suffix -5u of the word, gaqqidi-5[u] is almost completely pre- 
served, was stated by Waterman, op. cit., III, p. 262. : 

250 Regarding the construction of the circumstantial clause 4Nusku ina 
mahar-’% iz-za-az, cf. the analogous cases discussed by Bauer and Leander, 
Grammatik des Biblisch-Araméischen, Halle 1927, p. 283 sub q. The clause 
serves the purpose of supplementing the preceding general statement con- 
cerning Sin’s presence in the skies by making it clear that it was especially 
the “new moon” (?Nusku) which was visible when the king entered the temple. 
The implication is that the moment was particularly favorable. 

ast Literally, “‘he did enter”, “‘he actually entered (as he was expected to 
do)”; cf. my remarks in MVAeG XXXV, 3 (1935), Pp. 169, note 1 and RA 
XXXV (1938), p. 83, note 2. 

a2 I. e., the officiating priest who told king Esarhaddon that his cam- 
paign against Egypt would be successful. 

453 Lit., ‘‘He did put’’; cf. above, note 251. 

a4]. e., “he anointed him’. The restoration of Samna “‘oil’”’ is certain in 
view of the occurrence of the idiom Samna ina gaqgad X Sakdnu in other texts; 
see Bezold-Gétze, Babylonisch-Assyrisches Glossar, Heidelberg 1926, p. 272 
and cf. particularly ll. 4 ff. of the letter VAT 559 (Knudtzon, Die El-A marna- 
Tafeln, 1, Leipzig 1915, No. 51), a passage which attests the unction of the ruler 
of a kingdom not far from Harr4n as early as the 1 5‘ century. (For evidence 
suggesting that the custom of anointing kings was familiar to the Assyrians, 
too, as early as the Middle Assyrian period ‘see especially Thureau-Dangin, 
RA XXXIV [1937], p. 194.) Meissner’s interpretation of our passage (Kénige 
Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 222: ‘Nach diesen Erfolgen glaubte Asarhaddon 
den Kampf mit Agypten selbst aufnehmen zu kénnen. Auf dem Marsche 
dorthin kam er in Harran in das beriihmte Heiligtum des Mondgottes, der 
eine sciner beiden Kronen von seinen Haupte abnahm und ihm aufsetzte mit 
den Worten...... ”) is inacceptable not only because it presupposes an 
almost phantastic pia fraus on the part of the priests, but also because the 
text speaks of the presence (in the skies!) of the moon-god before relat- 
ing that Esarhaddon entered the sanctuary. Meissner’s remark about the 
author of the lines here under discussion (ibidem, p. 296, note 26) also shows 
that he misunderstood our document. 

25s Singular. 

256 Lit., “[he did g]o’’; cf. above, note 251. 

237 Lit., “he did conquer’’. 
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lord of kings, will conquer?’ the rest of the countries [which] 
have not (yet) submitted [to] A&$Qr (and) Sin.’’59 Whereas it 
is thus established that Esarhaddon took occasion to acquire the 
crown granted by Sin and Ningal, there is no direct evidence 
to the effect that Sennacherib did the same. But the conspicuous 
renaming of a city gate which seems to have taken place in 
695 B. C. may well point in this direction. We are speaking of 
the fact that a prism? written in the eighth month of the 
eponymy of Sulmu-Bél (696 B. c.) refers to the gate at the end 
of Nineveh’s broadest street, the ‘‘Royal Road’’**, as ‘‘the Gate 
of the Gardens’’, surnamed ‘‘Igi-sig-sig? makes the Fruit Planta- 
tions luxuriant’’, whereas the well-known prism B. M. 103000, 
dated in the fifth month of the eponymy of Ilu-ittiia (694 B. C.), 
lists it as ‘‘Sin Gate’’ with the significant surname ‘“‘Nannaru?% 
(is) the Guardian of my Lordly Tiara’’**4. Be that as it may, the 


258 T. e., by the same token, the present king, on his part, will also conquer, 
provided he follows his father’s example. 

59 See Il. 7 ff.: 7ASSir ina Sutti a-na abi abi-Su $a Sarri béli-ia apkallu iq-ti- 
b[i4-45-5u] Sarru bél Sarrani™ lib-bi-lib-bi $a apkalli u A-da-pa §[u-ut] tu-Sd-tir 
ni-me-qi apsé 2 gi-mir um-ma-nu-[Su] ki-i abu-Sé $a Sarri béli-ia a-na ™@ Mu-sur 
il-lik-[u-ni] ina ga-an-ni “ Yarrdni bit ili $a Serini e-pi-[ru-us] 4Sin ina eli 
GIS.SIBIR kam-mu-us 2 agé™®> ina gaqqidi-§[u] *Nusku ina mahar-sé iz-za-az 
abu-5u Sa Sarri béli-ia e-tar-ba [Samna] ina qaqqidi is-sa-kan ma-a tal-lak météti 
ina lib-bi ta-kaS-Sad [it-ta-llak "4 Mu-sur ik-ta-Sad r1-ih-ti ma-ta-a-tt [$4 a-nal 
4A 8Sir Sin la kan-Sé-a-ni Sarru bél Sarrdni™® j-kaS-Sad. 

6° 1910-10, 8, 142+144, etc.; see L. W. King, Supplement to Bezold's 
“Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyounjik Collection”, London 
IOT4, p: 223; 

* A description of the ‘Royal Road (girru Sarri) at Nineveh is found in 
inscriptions engraved upon two stelas of Sennacherib (latest transliteration and 
translation by Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib, Chicago 1924, pp. 152 f., 
No. XVII). See further Thompson and Hutchinson, A Century of Exploration 
at Nineveh, London 1929, p. 129. 

* For this god, the chief-gardener of the god Anum, see Deimel, Pantheon 
Babylonicum, Romae 1914, p. 145. 

763 I. e. , the moon-god. 

*4 For the details see King, op. cit., pp. XIX ff. and Thompson and 
Hutchinson, of. cit., pp. 127 ff. and The Excavations on the Temple of Nabia 
at Niniwweh, Oxford 1929, pp. 111 ff. As for a text which replaces the surname 
4 Nannaru ndsir agé bélatiia by *Nannaru mukin agé bé[litiia], sse Thompson, 
Iraq VII (1940), pp. 90 ff. 
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evidence gathered above proves that, beginning with Sargon, 
the Late Assyrian rulers turned more and more to the cult of the 
moon-god of Harran. This development points to the existence 
of certain religious or spiritual links between Sargon and the 
Sargonids, on the one hand, and Sumfia-damqa and her grandson, 
on the other, links which, aside from explaining why the latter 
speak of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal with high regard, may 
well shed additional light on Nabonidus’ activities, provided 
we succeed in further elucidating the new course chosen by the 
last kings of Assyria. 

Important, if indirect, information in regard to the motives 
of the Late Assyrian preference for the cult of the moon comes 
from Sargon’s so-called Display Inscription”. As was intimated 
before?, this text alludes twice to a past ‘‘Era of the Moon- 
god’’. Introducing a paragraph according to which the king of 
far-off Ethiopia was so impressed by Sargon’s might that he 
extradited of his own accord a fugitive adversary of Assyria, 
the first of the two passages in question includes the following 
words: “The king of Melubha..... whose ancestors, since 
the distant days of the age”” of Nannaru, had not sent their en- 
voy to the kings, my ancestors, to inquire about their well- 
ERE ssn cena 268. The second passage (which deals with the tribute 
sent to Sargon from Cyprus) begins as follows: ‘“‘Seven kings of 
the country of Ia’, a district in Iadnana, who are settled (at the 
distance of) a seven days’ journey in the midst of the western 
sea so that their home is remote, the name of whose country, 
since the distant days of the age of Nannaru, nobody among 
the kings, my ancestors, of Assyria and Kardunia’ had ever 
heard) 5: sss 269 Obviously these passages define the ‘‘Age of 


25 Transliterated and translated by Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sar-. 
gons, I, pp. 96 ff.; latest English translation by Luckenbill, op. cit., II, pp. 25 ff. 

266 See above, p. 443. 

267 For ada ‘“‘age” see Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwirterbuch, p. 24° and 
cf. the additional passages quoted by, Thureau-Dangin, RA XI (1914), p. 156. 

268 See Il. 109 ff. (Winckler, op. cit., II, pl. 34, No. 72): Sar ™4 Me-lup- 
A eA [Sa ul-tu] améms ru-qu-ti a-di-i 4 Nannari abbé™*s-8u a-na Sarrani™®s ™ 
abbée”™®-ia rak-bu-$i-un la is-pu-ru a-na §d-'a-al Sul-mi-Su-un ....... 5 

269 See Il. 145 ff. (Winckler, op. cit., II, pl. 35, No. 75): 7 Sarranimes nt 
ka Iq.’ na-gi-i $a ™8'Ia-ad-na-na $a ma-lak 7 tmé™ i-na gabal tam-tim e-reb 
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the Moon-god”’ as a period during which the ancestors, i. e., 
the predecessors, of Sargon II of Assyria were in friendly contact 
with Melubha and, at the same time, recognized as overlords 
of Cyprus; in addition they imply that, thanks to his military 
successes, those glorious times had come back in Sargon’s days. 
A political situation corresponding to the conditions alluded to 
in the passages just quoted is described in VAT 800627°, a Neo- 
Assyrian copy of an older work which, following Albright, may 
conveniently be called a ‘Geographical Treatise on Sargon of 
Akkad’s Empire’?”. This text says that Sarrum-kén’s?? domain 
extended to the boundary of Meluhha?’3 and included the ‘‘coun- 
tries beyond the Upper Sea”, i. e., the islands of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Since, furthermore, Sarrum-kén appears to have 
been a faithful worshipper of the moon-god — a daughter of his 
was high priestess of Sin at Ur?74, and his grandson was called 
Narém-*Sin “Sin’s Darling’? —, and since, finally, the name 
¢Nannaru denotes especially the patron god of the city of Ur, 
it would seem that the term “Era of the Moon-god” could 
reasonably be used as a designation of that period of the third 
millennium which is characterized by the rise of the vast empires 


2 Sams Sit-ku-nu-ma ni-is-sa-at Su-bat-su-un Xa ul-tu ume” ru-qu-ti a-di-t 
4Nannari i-na Sarrdni™’’ % ghbeia ka ™4tASSuyK! y mat Kar-4Dy-ni-ds 
ma-nam-ma la 15-mu-t 21-kir mdti-su-un. 

270 Published by Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen I nhalts, 
Leipzig 1920, No. 92 and transliterated and translated by Albright, JAOS 
XLV (1925), pp. 195 f. and 243 f., respectively. 

7" In view of the close affinity between K. 2130 (King, Chronicles con- 
cerning Early Babylonian Kings, 11, London 1907, pp. 25 ff., No. III), § V, 
ll. 16 f. (where II-5#% is to be restored to [I]IJ-5é), § VH, ll. 24 f. and K. 
3401+S. 2118, etc. (ibidem, pp. 87 ff.), col. I, 1. 18, on the one hand, and 
ll. 41-44 of VAT 8006, on the other, it should never have been doubted that 
the latter deals with the empire of Sarrum-kén of Akkad, and not with that of 
Sarrum-kén I of Assyria. See also below, p. 465. 

7” For the sake of convenience, we shall continue to reserve the original 
form of the name Sarrum-kén for the Old Akkadian king, whereas his Neo- 
Assyrian namesake will, as before, be referred to as Sargon. 

773 The question as to whether or not the geographic term Melubha 
denoted in the third millennium the same region as in the first does, of course, 
not bear upon the present discussion. 

274 Cf. above, p. 452, note 213. 
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of Akkad and Ur. There is also little doubt that the Late As- 
syrian kings who, as we have shown, turned more and more 
to the cult of Sin were strongly inclined to imitate the ancient 
Akkadian king because, their domain extending as far as his, 
they regarded themselves as his successors. To which extent the 
conviction of being the heirs of Sarrum-kén’s world empire some- 
times influenced their actions becomes particularly clear if we 
compare the inscriptions and activities of Sargon (whose throne 
name indicates that he admired the former as an exemplary 
ruler) with the sources dealing with the founder of the Dynasty 
of Akkad. The so-called Legend of Sarrum-kén?75, for instance, 
the concluding lines of which amount to what may be called a 
political testament?”, relates that Sarrum-kén used pickaxes of 
bronze for the opening of ways through mountainous terrain, 
and that he urged all future kings to follow this example’77. A 
statement to be found in 1. 24 of his well-known report on the 
campaign against Urartu’? shows that Sargon was anxious to 
heed that admonition. The ‘‘Legend”’ enumerates the conquest(?) 
of Dilmun and an anabasis unto the city of Dér among those 
accomplishments of Sarrum-kén which should be repeated by 
his successors?”9. Sargon notes with satisfaction that he received 
tribute from the king of Dilmun?**, and that he defeated the 
Elamites at Dér?% and liberated its inhabitants’. According to 


27s See King, op. cit., II, pp. 87 ff. 

276 As will be remembered, the ‘‘Legend” consists of two parts, viz. an 
autobiography (Il. 1-21) and an exhortation (Il. 24 ff.) addressed to ‘‘whatso- 
ever king shall rise after me”’ (1. 22), in which Sarrum-kén expresses the hope 
that each of his own exploits, as listed in Il. 14-21, would be repeated by his 
successors. 

277 See ll. 15 and 25. 

278 Pyblished in facsimile, transliteration and translation by Thureau- 
Dangin, Une relation de la huitiéme campagne de Sargon, Paris 1912; latest 
translation by Luckenbill, op. cit., II, pp. 73 ff. 

279 See ll. 19 f. and 29 f. 

280 See, for instance, Il. 144 f. of the ‘‘Display Inscription”. 

28 See, e. g., 1. 23 of the ‘Display Inscription”’. 

282 See particularly Il. 4 f. of the so-called Display Inscription of Salon 
XIV (Winckler, op. cit., I, pp. 80 ff.; II, pl. 26 ff.; Luckenbill, op. cit., IL, 


pp. 39 ff.). 
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the ‘Chronicles’, Sarrum-kén built for himself a new city not 
far from Akkad?*s. Sargon founded in the neighborhood of 
Nineveh the new residence of Dfir-Sarrukén. Thus it is evident 
that the policy of the last kings of Assyria — and subsequently 
that of Nabonidus who, much as Sargon founded Dfr-Sarrukén, 
converted Téma into a “‘bright’”’ city and built there a residence 
“like the palace of Babylon’’*4 — was largely determined by 
the idea that great rulers had to observe the old customs 
and principles by which Sarrum-kén of Akkad had been 
guided?8s, 

A further examination of the old sources which deal with the 
famous founder of the Dynasty of Akkad and his achievements 
shows that the tradition laid much stress on his title Sarru 
RisSatt ‘‘king of the totality’. The author of the afore-quoted text 
VAT 8006, for instance, introduces him (in Il. 4° f.28°) to the 


8 For the slight divergencies found in the various “Chronicles” in regard 
to the location of this city and its name see Giiterbock, Joc. cit., pp. 52 
(with notes 10 and 11) and 54, but also Boissier, Babyloniaca IX (1926), 
pp. 25 f. 

28& See obv., col. II, ll. x +28 f. of the “Verse Account”: Gla-[Su] uS-ta-pi 
1-te-pu-us [ékalla .. . .] ki-ma ékal SU.AN.NA*! CAC PU She ie cn cuticas ous a 

*85 It might be well to note in this connection that the most successful 
conqueror of the Middle Assyrian epoch, Tukulti-Ninurta I, was as much 
influenced by the Sarrum-kén tradition as was Sargon. In obv., II. 43 f. of his 
stone slab inscription VA 8253 (Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur histori- 
schen Inhalts, 11,'No. 60; Luckenbill, op. cit., I, pp. 56 ff.) he expressly states 
to have used bronze pickaxes when he had to make his way through the 
mountains he crossed during his campaigns. (Cf. further 1. 7 of the clay cone 
inscription Assur 1337 [Messerschmidt, Ketlschrifitexte aus Assur historischen 
Inhalts, 1, Leipzig 1911, No. 18; Luckenbill, op. cit., I, pp. 55 f.].) In obvy., 
l. 15 of T 94 (Schroeder, op. cit., No. 61; Luckenbill, of. cit., I, pp. 59 ff.), 
one of the texts recording the building of his magnificent new residence K4r- 
Tukulti-Ninurta, he styles himself “king of Dilmun”’. 

286 Albright’s transliteration and rendering of I. 5 (see the study quoted 
above, p. 462, note 270) make little sense and are contrary to the rules of 
Assyrian grammar, the so-called 7 cohortativum, for which he seems to have 
taken the 7- of the verb zbélu “he ruled”’, ‘‘he mastered’’, never being followed 
by an imperativus pluralis ending in -d@; cf. the remarks of YIvisaker, Zur 
babylonischen und assyrischen Grammatik, Leipzig 1912, p. 47, note 2 and 
Meissner, Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Phil. Hist. Kl. 1931, pp. 389 f. See also the following footnotes. 
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reader as Sarru-kén [Sa mdédtati?®? Sa] kiS-Sd-ti i-bi-lu-[ma Sa 
ibbalkiti?®® i-bi-lu-$u-nu-ti ‘‘Sarru-kén [who] ruled [the countries] 
of the totality [and] (even) ruled [whichevJer (countries) re- 
volted?89”"’; even when subsequently mentioning him, as he did 
in ll. 31 and 44, he missed no occasion to add Sarru kikSSati to 
his name. It would therefore seem that, according to tradition, 
this title (which was actually borne by Sarrum-kén and _ his 
next successors?”®, and which, of course, may have been an 
attribute of even earlier kings) originated in what Sargon called 


287 In consideration of the context, which speaks of ‘‘9 kings’’ (I. 2) and 
of ‘those who brought tribute and gifts’ to Sarrum-kén (1. 42), one might 
think of restoring Sarrdni, instead of météti. We prefer mdéidti because matu 
and météti figure frequently as object of the verb bélu (see Delitzsch, Assy- 
risches Handwérterbuch, p. 162 and cf., inter alia, the passage quoted below, 
p. 475, from K. 3939), and because cognate passages of the ‘‘chronicle’’ Assur 
13955 gv (published in facsimile, transliteration and translation by Giiterbock, 
ZA XLII [1934], pp. 48 ff; see also below, pp. 488 f.) use the expression Sarraut 
hig-Sat matati ‘the kingdom of the totality of the countries’ as a technical 
term. 

288 The reading BAL=ibbalkitd of the sign which Albright, Joc. cat., p. 
195 transliterated by -tz follows with a fair degree of certainty from K. 2130, 
§ X, 1. 37 (King, op. cit., II, p. 34) and the corresponding passage of the 
“Chronicle” (obv., 1. 11; King, op. cit., II, p. 6). 

289 Lit., [and] (who) [those wh]o revolted ruled them”. These words, 
which recall a similar statement of the so-called “Omens of Sarrum-kén”’ 
and of the ‘‘Chronicle” (see the preceding footnote), are meant to say “even 
when the peoples of the countries of the totality rebelled, he subdued them 
again’’. 

290 So far as Sarrum-kén is concerned, this follows from the well-known 
compilation of copies of his and his sons’ inscriptions which Poebel and 
Legrain found on the tablet CBS 13972 (published in part by Poebel, Historical 
and Grammatical Texts [UM V], Philadelphia 1914, No. 34 and in part by 
Legrain, Royal Inscriptions and Fragments from Nippur and Babylon [UM 
XV], Philadelphia 1926, No. 41; latest transliterations and translations by 
Barton, The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad, New Haven 1929, 
pp. 100 ff.); see, for instance, ll. 4 f. of the inscription ‘‘E”’ and |. 6 of the 
inscription ‘‘H” both of which Poebel transliterated and translated on pp. 
179 f. of his Historical Texts (UM IV, 1), Philadelphia 1914. As for Rimu§S 
and Man-iStusu, we have, aside from the evidence furnished by CBS 13972, 
the testimony of their original texts; see, for instance, the vase inscriptions 
published by Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, | (BEI, 1), Philadelphia 
1893, Nos. 5 ff. and the inscribed mace-head B. M., No. 91018 (CT XXI, pl.1). 
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the ‘Era of the Moon-god’’. Since, as we have seen, Nabonidus 
says that it was S'n who entrusted Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal with the ‘‘totality of the countries’, we may further 
conclude that the right to style oneself Sarru kiSSati was re- 
garded as an old privilege of kings who had proved their alle- 
giance to the moon-god. In other words, when combined with 
other sources, VAT 8006 confronts us with the question as to 
the origin and implications of the title Sarru kisSati, a question 
which, evidently, bears all the more upon the present discussion 
since Sumfia-damqa’s grandson, who, as a rule”, abstained 
from prefixing Sarru kiSSati to his title ‘‘king of Babylon’, did 
use that epithet in the afore-cited cylinder inscription (V R 64 
and duplicates) commemorating the reconstruction of the prin- 
cipal sanctuary of “Sin who dwells in Harran’’. 

Before attempting to answer this question, it might, however, 
be well to say a few words about an inscription which, in con- 
junction with other data, removes the last possible doubt that 
in speaking of the “Era of the Moon-god’’, the afore-cited 
passages of Sargon’s ‘‘Display Inscription’’ actually allude to 
an epoch as early as, and even prior to, those rulers of the 
Dynasty of Akkad who assumed the title Sarru kiSSatim. We 
are referring to the inscription engraved upon Sargon’s stela 
from Cyprus?”, part of which duplicates ll. 140-149 of the 
“Display Inscription’? and, accordingly, also deals with the 
tribute sent to Sargon by the kings of Cyprus. This text replaces 
the words “‘since the distant days of the age of Nannaru”’ by 
“since the distant days of the seizing? of Assyria [aforeti]me’’.?%4 


29: For an exception see below, p. 480. 

292 Latest edition by Ungnad, Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmdler, 1, Leip- 
zig 1907, No. 71. As for translations, we refer to Winckler, op. cit., I, pp. 174 ff. 
and Luckenbill, op. cit., II, pp. 100 ff., although their rendering of the words 
to be discussed presently is erroneous. 

2093 For the qitidllum infinitive scbittum ‘‘seizing”’, “‘taking’’ see H. and 
J. Lewy, op. cit., p. 51 with note 226. 

294 See left side, Il. 32 f.: [ul-tu] ame” rigati@® si-bit ™#AS-Sulr] 3[i-na 
pa}-na. It is to be noted that, following [i-na pa]-na, the Cyprus Stela replaces 
the words i-na Sarrani™® " abpé™sia Sa ™4tAS-SurKl y ™4Kar-4Du-ni-ds 
ma-nam-ma offered by the “‘Display Inscription” (see above, p. 461, note 
269) by ina Sarrdni™’ ** abbé™S ia [a-li-kut] mah-ri ma-am-man. 
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Since the expression ‘‘the seizing of the country of A&8Sfir [afore- 
ti]me?9s’”’ is not followed by any specification naming a foreign 
conqueror or the like, it evidently relates to the occupation of 
Assyria by Sargon’s ancestors and their people. In other words, 
the comparison of the ‘‘Display Inscription” with the Cyprus 
Stela reveals that Sargon — or the scholars who drafted his 
inscriptions — applied the term “Era of the Moon-god” to the 
period which saw the origins of the ruling house of Assyria. 
What the last kings of Assyria thought about the beginnings of 
their dynasty and state is learnt from Sargon’s and Esarhaddon’s 
records from which we quote some passages relating to the royal 
family and the city of its origin. In 1. 113 of the afore-cited 
report on his eighth campaign, Sargon calls himself zér Bal-til* 
“offspring?® of the city of Baltil’’; Esarhaddon speaks of him- 
self as the ‘‘eternal descendant of Bél-bani, son of Adasi’’?97 
and characterizes Bél-bani sometimes as “‘king of Assyria, pre- 
cious progeny of the city of Baltil, royal offspring?%*, scion’? of 
eternity’’3°° and at other times as “‘scion of eternity whose core3* 


29s The restoration of [i-na pa]-na ‘‘[aforeti]me’”’ is certain, in the first 
place because ina péna belongs to the vocabulary of Sargon’s inscriptions, 
and secondly because it suits perfectly with the gap, the space to be filled 
in the beginning of 1. 33 being known from II. 32 and 34 where the restorations 
[Sa ul-tu] and [a-li-kut], respectively, are beyond doubt. 

296 Lit., ‘‘seed’’. 

297 lt-1p-li-pi da-ru-u $4 4R4]-ba-ni mar ™A-da-si (see, e. g., 1. 28 of the 
tablet 81-6-7, 209 published by Meissner and Rost, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie 
III [1898], pp. 351 f.). 

298 Lit., “‘seed of kingship”’. 

299 That ki-sit-tu (thus, not ki-SIT-tu, as assumed by Poebel, JNES I 

[1942], p. 265, note 45) means “offshoot”, ‘‘branch’”, “‘scion’”’ follows from 
the passages quoted by Landsberger, Die Serie ana itiSu, Roma 1937, 
p. 149. 
300 Sar ™OLAS SyrKI piri Bal-til®* Su-qu-ru zér Sarriti* ki-sit-ti sa-a-ti 
(thus, for instance, in 1. x+17 of the fragment B. M. No. 38345, published 
by Sidney Smith in CT XXXVII, pl. 23, and Il. 28 f. of the afore-cited tablet 
81, 6-7, 209; cf. Meissner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung III [1926], p. 13). 

301 As for durgu ‘core’, see Bauer, op. cit., II, p. 33, note 3. In view of 
Poebel’s doubts as to the reading of du-rug-Su, it might be well to mention 
that the afore-quoted Ashurbanipal Prism TH 1929-10-12, 2 reads, in the 
cognate passage col. V, ll. 40 f., Sa du-ru-ug-5u Bal-til"*, 
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(was in) the city of Baltil’’s°. In order to realize the full import 
of these passages, it must be remembered that Bal-til** — 
i. e., according to geographical explanatory lists such as VAT 
102603°3, a designation of the innermost, and hence oldest, part 
of the city of A88Ar — is defined, in Il. 12 f. of Sargon’s so-called 
Charter of the City of A¥SQr%,°as dl ki-di-ni Su-bat pa-li-e 


uw A4Z bb 


gu-du-um da-ad-me rubé’ béli-Su ‘‘the privileged city, seat of the 
government?’s, precursor” of the city3°? of the (divine) prince, 


302 ki-sit-ti sa-a-ti $4 du-rug-su Bal-til**. see, for instance, obv., 1. x +32 
of the tablet K. 221+2669, published by Meissner and Rost, Joc. cit., pp. 
299 ff. 

393 Published by Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen In- 
halts, No. 183. 

3 K, 1349, published by Winckler, Sammlung von Keilschrifitexten, II, 
pl. 1; latest translation by Luckenbill, op. cit., II, pp. 69 ff., whose rendering 
of ll. 12 f. is, however, inexact. 

305 The fact that our passage defines Bal-til®* as Subat palé ‘‘the seat of the 
government (or the dynasty)’’ leaves little doubt that the Assyrians regarded 
Bal-til*t as a Sumerian name consisting of bala = pald (cf. Deimel, Sumerisches 
Lexikon, I, No. 9, 16) and til =Subtu (for td and ti-la=aSdbu see Deimel, 
ibidem, No. 69, 13 and Delitzsch, Sumerisches Glossar, Leipzig 1914, p. 157 
sub I. til, ti). It is also to be noted that in K. 2801 (Meissner and Rost, loc. cit., 
pp. 287 ff.), rev., ll. 23 f. Bal-til®* is followed by the apposition 4] pa-li-e ‘‘the 
city of government’’. This latter term is obviously the Assyrian equivalent of 
Bal** which alternates with Bal-til¥’, as may be seen from 1. 18 of Ashurbani- 
pal’s inscription from the [Star temple at Nineveh (Thompson, Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology XX [1933], pl. XC ff. and pp. 80 ff.) as well as 
from |. 14 of Sama3-Suma-ukin’s bilingual inscription. Since, furthermore, the 
reading til of the second component of Bal-til is assured by the variant Bal- 
ti-la** (see below), and since, finally, there is so far no reason to reject as a 
folketymology the Assyrian interpretation of Bal-til** (or “ Bal-til; see rev., 
1. 28 of the Annals of A&SSfr-dan II [Assur 4312°, published by Weidner, Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung III (1926), pp. 154 f.]), we cannot agree with Poebel’s 
statement (loc. cit., p. 266) that ‘‘we are not yet in a position to establish 
beyond any doubt the correct reading of BAL-BAD**”, 

306 That gudmu means ‘“‘precursor’”’ follows from the well-known passage 
in the ‘‘Pavement Slab Inscription” of Adad-nirari III (J R 35, No. 3), in 
which the latter describes, in Il. 24 ff., one of his ancestors as Sarru pa-nt a-lik 
mah-ri qu-ud-mu Sarrati”® $4 ™Su-li-li “a king of the past, a predecessor, a 
precursor of the reign of Sulili’”’. 

307 For the use of dadmu in the sense of ‘“‘town’”’ and, particularly, “‘large 
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city’’, ‘‘capital’” see Meissner, Beztradge zum assyrischen Worterbuch 1, Chicago 
1931, pp. 35 ff. 
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its lord3°*’’. For only then it becomes clear that, according to 
Assyrian tradition, the ‘city and country of the god A%8fr’’ 
were originally occupied by a non-Assyrian population, and 
that Sargon and the Sargonids were said to be descendants of a 
family which had ruled after the period when the capital city was 
still called Baltil. This early period is certainly to be identi- 
fied with the epoch preceding the rise of the Dynasty of Akkad, 
because the Old Akkadian administrative records from Gasur- 
Nuzi not only refer to the Assyrian capital as A-Sar*!, but also 
indicate that its population included Semites?°®. On the other 
hand, the old metropolis figures as Bal-ti-la® in a passage (col. 
I, ll. x+17 ff.) in which Nabonidus’ aforementioned stela in- 
scription from Hillah speaks of Sennacherib as the king of 
mat Sy-bir,y*#3!°, Hence it is also obvious that the name Bal-til* 
belongs in the same category of extremely old geographical 
terms as the country name Subir itself which, as was recognized 
by Thureau-Dangin3", occurs as Sabar in the inscriptions of 
E-anna-tum of Laga%7. Accordingly, it may well be assumed 
that the epoch prior to the ‘‘distant days of the seizing of Assyria 
[aforeti]me’”’ is to be placed in the period preceding E-anna-tum, 
i. e., in the first quarter of the third and possibly in the fourth mil- 


308 J. e., the god A&Siir; cf. Tallqvist, Der Assyrische Gott, Helsingforsiae 
1932, p. 8. 

309 For the details see Meek, Excavations at Nuzt, III, Cambridge 1935, 
p. XI and J. Lewy, JAOS LVIII (1938), p. 451. 

3t0 J. e., Subartu; see Ungnad, Subartu, Berlin und Leipzig 1936, p. 25 
and passim. 

3 Syria XII (1931), p. 265; as for the occurrence of Su-biry"' in an 
apocryphal inscription of Lugal-anni-mundu of Adab, see Ungnad, of. cit., 
pp. 36.f. 

32 Perhaps it should be expressly stated that if, in a context dealing with 
the “king of Subir’, Nabonidus’ scribes had used, as a designation of the 
former’s capital, a name of much later origin, they would have shown as poor 
a taste as a modern scholar who in describing Caesar’s wars against the Gauls 
would speak of Gallia and, at the same time, replace Lutetza by the later name 
Paris. — Incidentally, how familiar the name Baltil was not only to the 
Assyrians but also to the Babylonians, may be seen from ll. 16 ff. of the 
Chronicle B. M., No. 21901 (see above, p. 412, note 40): much as Nabopolassar 
himself spoke of his war against ‘‘the Subarean” (cf. Ungnad, of. cit., p. 53), 
this source uses Bal-til*? in the description of his siege of the old capital. 


ki 
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lennium. As a matter of fact, Sargon himself held that the state of 
Subartu and its capital Baltil existed many centuries before Sar- 
rum-kén of Akkad: in 1. 45 of the aforementioned so-called Cylin- 
der Inscription’ and in identical passages of the “Display In- 
scription of Salon XIV’’"4 and others, he refers to “350 ancient 
princes who before me3*5 exercised the rule over Assyria and 
continuously led Enlil’s subjects’, a remark which, to judge 
from the reference to Enlil’s subjects, reflects the same tradition 
as the following lines’? of the Esarhaddon prism VA 841137: 
Bal-til®' ma-ha-zu ri-e3-tu-uv (8]é ul-tu ame” [u]l-lu-ti it-ti 7" sabe" 
44-nim*En-lil ki-din-nu-us-su-un $é-ak-na-at-ma ka-nak-ka-Su-nu 
a-gd-e *En-lil-lé a-na-ku ™*AS-Sur-aha-iddina"? Sar A S-Sur®! 
nisé Bal-til® ki-i napisti-ta a-qar-te a-ra-an-Su-nu-ti ‘(As regards 
the people of) Baltil, the primevals*° metropolis [wh]ose privileged 


333 Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons, II, pl. 43; latest translation by 
Luckenbill, op. cit., II, pp. 60 ff. 

314 See above, p. 463, note 282. 

3s Lit., ‘apart from me”; cf. J. Lewy, RA XXXV (1938), p. 90. 

36 3 me 50°” mal-ki la-bi-ru-te $a el-la~mu-u-a be-lu-ut "4A §-Sur®! e-pu- 
$u-ma 1-ta-nap-pa-ru ba-'u-lat 4Fn-lil. Against Meissner (see below, note 324), 
the number 350 is, of course, not to be taken literally. Since 350 is the product 
of seven and fifty, and since each of the numerals 7 and 50 expresses the notion 
kiksatu ‘‘totality”’, ‘‘universe’” (see H. and J. Lewy, op. cit., pp. 16 and 46 f.), 
the words ‘‘350 ancient princes who before me exercised the rule over Assyria” 
have the meaning of ‘‘all my predecessors on the Assyrian throne”. 

317 Col. b, ll. x+5 ff. 

318 Published by Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historischen Inhalts, 
II, No. 126. 

319 The context, especially the -ma after Saknat, clearly shows that Lucken- 
bill, op. cit., II, p. 272 erred in supposing that |. x+14 begins with 2 “and”, 
followed by Sumerian md-e =anéku ‘‘I'’. The key to the correct reading 2-gd-e 
is furnished by the Sumerian character of the following word 4 Fn-lil-lé which 
makes it evident that our passage is to be associated with obv., l. x-+-7 of the 
bilingual text 79-7-8, 290 (Hrozny, MVAG VIII, 5 [1903], pl. IX) and obv., 
1. 18 of its duplicate VAT 8884 (Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiosen 
Inhalts, 1, Leipzig 1919, No. 18) where Sumerian ug-gdé (variant ug-ga) = 
Akkadian Ja-bi (var. lab-be) is followed by 4Fn-lil-ld; 2-gd-e is, of course, an 
Akkadian plural of Sumerian ugga, precisely as the well-known 7gi-sd-e 
(Sargon, 8t* Campaign, 1. 54; Sennacherib, Taylor Prism, col. II, 1. 55, ete ) 
is an Akkadian plural formed by affixing Akkadian -é to Sumerian 7gi-sd. 
See further below, p. 471, note 323. 

320 For réstd ‘‘primeval’’ see, for instance, Endma elis, Tablet I, |. 3. 
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status, since [flar-off days, was agreed upon with the warriors 
of Anum (and) Enlil" and (whose) lintel-emblem* (showed) 
Enlil’s storm-monsters:3, I, Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, I 
love the people of Baltil like my precious life.” 

To be sure, some students take it for granted that Sargon’s 
and Esarhaddon’s allusions to the extraordinary age of the 
Assyrian state and its royal house have no historical basis at 
alls. An unprejudiced survey of the sources shows, however, 
that they are based upon sound traditions. The afore-quoted 
references to ‘‘Enlil’s subjects” or ‘‘Enlil’s warriors’, for instance, 
which ebviously point to the early presence at Baltil of wor- 
shippers of the storm-god Enlil, are in perfect agreement with, 
or rather explain, the fact noted by Dossin%s that in the docu- 
ments from Ma’eri the term Su-ba-at ¢En-lilS’ denotes the 
residence of the Old Assyrian king Samst-Adad mfr Il4-kabkabu, 
the well-known older contemporary of Hammu-rapi. Similarly, 
they agree well with, and at the same time elucidate, a statement 
in VAT- 8918%5, rev., Il. x+20 ff. to the effect that the sanctu- 


3 That S$akdnu itti X means “‘to agree with X” and not “‘to establish 
along with X” (as assumed by Luckenbill, op. cit., II, p. 272) may be seen 
from the well-known idiom {ubta u sulummé itti ahamtS Sakénu. 

32 The technical term kanakku is, to all appearances, a loanword derived 
from a Sumerian compound consisting of ka ‘‘door” and na “‘stone”’ and should 
therefore be rendered by “‘lintel”, as was envisaged by Delitzsch, Assyrisches 
Handwirte: buch, pp. 271 f. (s. v. hétu) as early as 1896. Which kind of a lintel, 
or rather lintel-emtlem, is alluded to in our passage is learnt, inter alia, from 
the impressive archaic relief-panel from the Nin-hursag temple at al-‘Ubaid, 
for which Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur, pp. 50 ff. and pl. XIV may be 
consulted. 

323 The Sumerian equivalent ugga of the Akkadian term labbu (see above, 
note 319), designating the mythological monster which, begotten by the 
wind-god _ Enlil himself, terrified mankind until it was defeated by 
Ninurta, means, inter alia, “‘storm” (cf. H. and J. Lewy, op. cit., pp. 5 fis 
hence we fropose to render it by “storm-monster’’, and not by “Vion”’, 

324 See, e. g., the remark of Meissner, Kénige Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
p. 174. 

3s A pud Thureau-Dangin, RA XXXIV (1937), p- 135 and in Syria XIX 
(1938), pp. 112 f. 

36 Published by Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen In- 
halts, No. 42 and paraphrased by Unger, Der Alte Orient, XXVII, 3 (1929), 
pp. 12 ff. 
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aries in the inner city of A&Sir (Bal-tid*) comprised three temple 
towers known as zig-qur-rat ¢En-lil, zig-qur-rat *A-nim and 
zig-qur-rat “Adad, but no tower dedicated to A8Sfir%7. Evidently, 
they also furnish a satisfactory explanation not only of the title 
Sangit siru Sa ¢Enlil ‘‘exalted priest of Enlil’ which figures among 
the numerous epithets of Adad-narari I (c. 1304-1273)378 but 
also of the title Sakin ¢Enlil ‘‘deputy of Enlil” which occurs for 
the first time among the titles of the great Samsi-Adad mar 
1l4-kabkabu and re-appears for the last time among those of 
Sargon and Esarhaddons9, For in consideration of the cir- 
cumstances in which elsewhere — for instance, in the South 
Babylonian city of Uruk — the supreme city god raised the 
status of the local king by conferring upon him a new and 
prouder title3°, we may well infer that, in the early period not 
yet directly elucidated by contemporary inscriptions from As- 
syria, the local god Enlil of Baltil granted the dignity of a 
“deputy of Enlil” to those priest-kings of his city who through 
successful wars extended their dominion over some neighboring 
city states. In point of fact, the stone inscription from A&8Sfr 
No. 788+790+ 80653 points in this direction by characterizing 
Tukulti-Ninurta I (c. 1242-1206) as “‘offspring%s? of rulers whose 


327 Cf, Unger (loc. czt., pp. 33 f. and in Reallexikon der Assyriologie, I, 
p. 189) who, in consideration of this conspicuous fact and of the size of the 
Enlil tower, and because the tower of A&SSfir referred to, zuter alia, inga founda- 
tion document, seems to have been identical with the zig-qur-rat ?En-lil, 
already came to the conclusion ‘‘dass der Kult des Enlil in altester, sumerischer 
Zeit dem Kulte des Nationalgottes ASSur vorangegangen ist.” . 

328 See, for instance, obv., |. 13 of the stone inscription’B. M., No. 90978 
(latest edition by Budge and King, The Annals of the Kings of Assyria, I, 
London 1902, pp. 4 ff.). 

329 See, e. g., |. 1 of Sargon’s brick inscription J R 6, No. VII (Winckler, 
op. cit., I, p. 195; II, pl. 49, No. 11; Luckenbill, op. czt., II, p. 113) and obv., 
1. x+8 of the afore-cited Esarhaddon text K. 221+2669. A list of the Middle 
and Neo-Assyrian kings who, prior to Esarhaddon, styled themselves fakin 
(varr. Sakni, Saknu) *Enlil is to be found in Tallqvist, Der Assyrische Gott, 
p. II, note 4. 

330 See below, p. 478. 

331 Published by Messerschmidt, op. cit., No. 16; latest translation by 
Luckenbill, op. cit., I, p. 52. 

332 Lit., ‘‘seed’’. 
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priesthood in the temple and leadership among the totality 
of the peoples Enlil caused to be great since (days of) 
old.’7333 

In order to appreciate the historic value of the traditions 
reflected in the afore-quoted references to the “Era of the 
Moon-god” and ‘‘the distant days of Assyria’s occupation afore- 
time’, it is further to be kept in mind that Sargon and the 
Sargonids were acquainted not only with those half-legendary 
narratives about Sarrum-kén’s and Nar4m-Sin’s exploits familiar, 
at the latest since the Old Babylonian-Old Assyrian period, to 
virtually all peoples of the ancient Near East but also with 
authentic records of the Old Assyrian epoch34, and that the 
Assyrians developed a certain historical sense at least as early 
as that epoch. To which extent the Old Assyrians were interested 
in the past may perhaps best be demonstrated by quoting ll. 
14 ff. of Samsi-Adad mar Il4-kabkabu’s building inscription from 
Nineveh3%s, the subject of which is the restoration of an [8tar 
temple erected at Nineveh by “Man-istéSu son of Sarrum-kén, 
the king of Akkad’’: ‘‘the temple (over) which 7 periods* 
passed from the end of the city of Akkad37 until my reign, 
until the seizure of the city of Nurrugu%s* and (which temple) 
among the kings my predecessors no king (whichever) had 


333 See obv., Il. 11 ff.: 2ér be-lu-ti $4 i5-tu ul-la-a Sangit-su-nu t-na ékurrt 
ul §d-pi-ru-su-nu t-na kis-Sat nisé”’ 4Enlil t-Sar-bu-u. 

334 This may be concluded, inter alia, from a Neo-Assyrian copy (K. 
8805 +10238+10888) of a building inscription of Samsi-Adad I, that was 
published by Johns, AJSL XVIII (1901-1902), p. 176; latest translitera- 
tion and translation by Meissner, Altorientalische Bibliothek, 1, pp. 26 fe: 
sub 4. 

335 Published in facsimile, transliteration and translation by Thompson, 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology XIX (1932), pl. LXXXI ff. and 
pp. 105 ff.; cf. the duplicate published by Stephens, Votive and Historical 
Texts from Babylonia and Assyria, New Haven 1937, pl. XXIII f. 

336 I. e., 7 pentecontads of years, or c. 350 years; see H. and J. Lewy, 
op. cit., pp. 72 ff. 

337 J. e., since the destruction of the city of Akkad; see zbidem, p. 72, 
note 309. 

338 For the Mesopotamian city of Nurrugum see Dossin, RA XXXV 
(1938), p. 182, note 4 and Gadd, Irag VII (1940), p. 43. 
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remade...... 339. The tenor of the passage makes it clear 
that, much like his predecessors Sarrum-kén and Naram-Sin 
of A&8firs4° whose names attest their familiarity with the Old 
Akkadian period and its history, Samsi-Adad regarded himself 
as a successor of the kings of Akkad; in addition we see that his 
scribes made a serious — and, to all appearances, successful34* — 
effort to determine the time which separated him from the famous 
Dynasty of Akkad. The four titles added in Il. 1 ff. to Samsi- 
Adad’s name, viz. dannum ‘‘the powerful’, Sarru kisSatim34? 
“the king of the totality’, Sakin ¢Enlil ‘‘the deputy of the god 
Enlil” and iSSakki *ASSdr ‘“‘the priest of the god A&Sfr’, are 
equally significant. The first and the second are titles previously 
borne by Old Akkadian kings*43, the third is linked, as we have 
seen, to the extremely old pre-Assyrian city of Baltil, and the 
fourth springs, of course, from the early period when that city 
became the ‘‘city of the god A&Sfir’’. 

Returning now to the question as to the origin and implica- 
tions of Samsi-Adad’s second title344 (whose conspicuous occur- 
rence in Nabonidus’ records concerning the reconstruction of the 
principal Sin temple of Harran was already mentioned), we note 


339 bi-tam Sa i$-tu Su-lum A-ga-de*! a-di Sar-ru-ti-ia a-di $a-ba-at Nu-ur- 
ru-giX! VII da-a-ru i-ti-qi-ma t-na Sarri™® a-li-ku-ut pa-ni-ia Sarrum ma-an- 
na-ma la i-pu-Su(-ma). 

340 As for Naram-Sin of AS8ir, whose son Eri§u was dethroned by Samsi- 
Adad mar [l4-kabkabu, see Poebel, Joc. cit., pp. 285 f. 

34 See H. and J. Lewy, op. cit., pp. 73 ff. 

3 Jugal kisi; cf. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, III, No. 425, 22. 

343 It will be remembered that the title da-nz%m is a characteristic of the 
inscriptions of Naram-Sin and Sar-kali-Sarri who, precisely as subsequently 
Samsi-Adad, placed it immediately after their names, whereas Sarru kisSatim 
is a preferred title of Sarrum-kén, RimuS and Man-i&tusu (cf. above, p. 465, 
note 290). In this connection it might be well to call attention to the wording 
of Samsi-Adad’s brick inscriptions from A®Sdr: ¢Sam¥t*!-4Adad ba-ni bit 
4 AS%ir (cf. Meissner, loc. cit., pp. 26 f., sub 2); while without parallel among 
the earlier inscribed bricks from A&88fr, it corresponds to that of Naram-Sin’s 
bricks (see, e. g., Luckenbill, Inscriptions from Adab, Chicago 1930, No. 27: 
4 Na-ra-am-*Sin bani bit ¢IStar). 

344 In the stone slab inscription Assur 887 and duplicates (published. by 
Messerschmidt, op. cit., No. 2; latest transliteration and translation by 
Meissner, loc. cit., pp. 22 ff.) it is his first title. 
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that, whereas most of Sargon’s inscriptions spell it, as usual, 
lugal kisi, lugal 511346 or, phonetically, lugal kt3-Sd-ti1 (var. 
kiS-5d-tim)347, others offer lugal ki3i K UR, an interesting variant 
which has been rendered by Sar kiS-Sat, although such a form is 
hardly compatible with the rules of Assyrian grammar. Since 
K UR has the ideographic value mé@tu ‘“‘land’’, and since K. 3939 
(CT XXVII, pl. 1 ff.), a text which deals with omens derived 
from births of children with the heads of a lion, dog, pig, etc., 
links the rule over ‘‘the land’”’ with the title Sarru kiSSatt by 
explaining that “if a woman gives birth and the child has a 
serpent’s head” ........ “(this is) an omen of Gilgame’ who 
ruled the land: there will be a king of the totality in the coun- 
try’’349, it would seem that lugal kist KUR is to be read Sarru 
kissat mati ‘‘the king of the totality of the country’’. This con- 
clusion is strongly supported by the Sumerian versions of some 
of Sargon’s brick inscriptions*s° in so far as kisi is there replaced 
by ki-Sdr-ra, i. e., according to col. I, 1. 10 of the syllabary 
Rm. II, 40 (CT XIX, pl. 37), Ri3-Sat ma-a-t[i}35". It is further in 


ss Thus, for instance, in the first line of the so-called Bull Inscription, 
(Winckler, op. cit., II, pl. 41) and in the first line of the Nimrfd Inscription 
(ibidem, I, pp. 168 ff. and II, pl. 48). 

46 So, for instance, in the ingcriptions published by Jacobsen apud Loud, 
op. cit., pp. 129 ff., Nos. 2 ff. 

347 So, for example, in the first lines of the inscriptions on the pavements 
of the gates of Dfr-Sarrukén (Winckler, op. cit., I, pp. 136 ff., II, pl. 37 ff.). 

348 Winckler, op. cit., I, p. 190, No. 1 (cf. II, pl. 49, No. 1); Essad, RA 
XXII (1925), p. 87; Jacobsen apud Loud and Altman, Khorsabad, II, Chicago 
1938, p. 104, No. 2. A duplicate of the afore-quoted Esarhaddon text 81-6-7, 
209 has the same variant; see Stephens, op. cit., p. 33. See also below, p. 480 
with note 377. 

349 See rev. (!), ll. 8 f.: Summa sinniStu tilid-ma gaqqad séri Sakin...... 
amit" 4Gilgames $4 mata ibélu Sarru kiSSati ina mati ibaski** and cf. the remarks 
of Weidner, Mitteilungen der altorientalischen Gesellschaft IV (1928-29), p. 229, 
who correctly inferred that the passage alludes to the rule over the whole of 
Babylonia. 

350 See particularly |. 2 of the text Assur 1801 and duplicates (published 
by Messerschmidt, op. cit., No. 38); cf. further Winckler, op. cit., I, p. 193 
and II, pl. 49, No. 6, 1. 1. 

3st Cf, Meissner, Beitrdge zum assyrischen Worterbuch, I, Chicago 1931, 
p. 84, note 31. As for KJ =métu and SAR =kiSSaiu, see Deimel, Sumerisches 
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line with the emphasis which Samsi-Adad m4r I14-kabkabu 
laid on the fact that he ruled not merely over the city of ASSfr 
and the surrounding district but also over a larger geographical 
unit, namely ‘‘the land between Tigris and Euphrates’’3s*. 

The wavering in Sargon’s texts between Sarru kisSati and the 
seemingly fuller Sarru ki3Sat mdédtt has an exact counterpart 
in the earliest Sumerian historical records in that Me-silim, the 
over-lord of the three city states of Laga8’, Umma and Adab 
(and probably still others), calls himself Jugal k157353, i. e., ac- 
cording to the later Akkadian usage just exemplified, Sarru 
kikSatim3s4, whereas En-temena of LagaS’, who lived a number of 
generations after him, gives him the title lugal ki51-ki-gésss, 
which would be Sarru kiSSat métims*. Thus we see that, in using 
besides the title Sarru kiSSatt the similar Sarru kisSat mits’, 
Sargon’s inscriptions perpetuated a custom of the earlier half 
of the third pre-Christian millennium. Further information 
is furnished by an exceedingly old seal an impression of which 


Lexikon, III, Nos. 461,18 and 396,15, respectively. See further below, p. 476, 
note 357. 

352 See the aforementioned stone slab inscription Assur 887 and duplicates, 
col. J, ll. 5 f. and cf. the unpublished Ma’eri tablet quoted by Dossin, Syria 
XX (1939), p. 98. 

353 So, for instance, in the inscription engraved upon his well-known mace- 
head from LagaS (Heuzey, RA IV [1898], p. 109; latest transliteration and 
English translation by Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List, Chicago 1939, 
p. 149) and in the text from Adab published by Luckenbill, op. cit., No. 5 
(Jacobsen, op. cit., p. 149). 

354 Cf. Langdon, Excavations at Kish, I, Paris 1924, p. 1. 

355 See col. I, ll. 8 f. of En-temena’s so-called Cones A and B (Barton, op. 
cit., pp. 56 ff.; latest translation of this passage by Thureau-Dangin, RA 
XXXIV [1937], pp. 179 f., who, in agreement with Barton, Langdon, Jacobsen 
and others, renders Jugal kiSt-ki-gé by “‘roi de Ki8’’). 

386 As for the grammatical form of the term lugal kiSt-ki-gé, cf. the analogous 
formations quoted and discussed by Poebel, Grundztige der sumerischen 
Grammatik, Rostock 1923, § 371. 

357 It is easy to realize that the indiscriminate use of the two titles accounts 
for the fact that (in contradiction to the afore-quoted statement of the syl- 
labary Rm. II, 40) col. I, 1. 56 of a list of titles and professional names, which 
Meissner, loc. cit. (see above, p. 475, note 351), pp. 78 ff. reconstructed from 
several fragmentary vocabularies, disregards the first element of the Sumerian 
ki-Sdr so completely as to equate lugal ki-Sdr-ra with Sar-ru ki§-Sd-ti. 
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is preserved on a jar-sealing found at Urs’. The seal names 
“(Me]s-anni-padda, the king of the totality of the country’, 
thus showing that, some centuries before Sarrum-kén, the 
founder of the so-called First Dynasty of Ur assumed a similar 
title as Sarrum-kén and afterwards the rulers of Assyria and 
Nabonidus. Since, on the other hand, the seal does not men- 
tion Mes-anni-padda’s title ‘king of Ur’’ (referred to in the 
so-called Sumerian king list and indirectly attested by the 
famous inscription of his son A-anni-padda which was found 
at al-‘Ubaid), we also see that he had more or less the same 
appreciation of a title which characterized him as suzerain 
of other princes as had Sarrum-kén and his sons*° — not 
to mention the later kings of Babylonia and Assyria who pre- 
ferred the epithet Sarru kisSati so much to their other titles 
as frequently to omit in their inscriptions any reference to the 
fact that they were, first and foremost, kings of the respective 
city states of Babylon and A&8firs. 


38 For a description of the seal impression, which, inter alia, shows the 
moon represented by a crescent, see Legrain apud Woolley, Ur Excavations, 
II, p. 352 and the literature quoted in the next footnote. 

389 [ Me]s-anni-pad-da lugal kisi-ki; see Burrows apud Woolley, The Anti- 
quaries Journal X (1930), p. 342 and pl. XLIX (No. 1) and in Woolley’s 
Ur Excavations, Il, pp. 312 f. and pl. 191 and 207, sub U. 13607. 

360 In order to illustrate how Sarrum-kén continued on the same line as 
earlier rulers, it might be well to recall in this connection an observation of 
Gadd (apud Burrows in Woolley’s Ur Excavations, II, p. 318) viz. that, to all 
appearances, the names of two of Sarrum-kén’s descendants were chosen 
according to an onomatological principle by which two rulers of the First 
Dynasty of Ur, and possibly also two of those earlier kings of Ur whose 
graves were found in the so-called Royal Cemetery, had been guided in the 
choice of their names. 

36« Babylonian kings who called themselves — or were called — Sarru 
kikSati were, for instance, the Kassites Burnaburia& II (?) [see Langdon, RA 
XVI (1919), p. 74, No. 13], Kurigalzu (11) mar KadaSman-Harbe (see B. M., 
No. 108982, published by Gadd, CT 36, pl. 6 f.), Kurigalzu (III) mar Burna- 
buria¥ (II) [see Nies and Keiser, Historical, Religious and Economic Texts and 
Antiquities, New Haven 1920, No. 15 and cf. Boissier, RA XXIX (1932), 
p. 95] and Marduk-apla-iddina (B. M., No. 90850; latest edition in fac- 
simile, transliteration and translation by King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones, 
London 1912, pl. XXXI ff. and pp. 25 ff.). See also Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 
I (1894), p. 92, note 3 and particularly Langdon, loc. cit., p. 71, note 4, who 
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In the early epoch between Mes-anni-padda and Sarrum- 
kén, the rulers of Uruk, when extending their domination beyond 
the limits of this city state, received from the god of their city 
a title similar to that of a ‘‘king of the totality of the country”, 
viz. the title lugal kalamma “‘king of the land (of Southern 
Babylonia)’’3. In consideration of this fact, Mes-anni-padda’s 
seal inscription obviously confronts us with two closely inter- 
related questions: (1) Was Ur regarded as the capital of the 
Babylonian territory defined as ‘‘the totality of the country’? 
and (2) was it Sin who, as the great divine patron of Ur, con- 
ferred the dignity of the ‘‘king of the totality of the country” 
upon those kings of Ur whose realm included the whole of 
Babylonia? 

Since obv., Il. 26 ff. of the afore-quoted3® bilingual prayer 
from Ur (IV R 9), which, no doubt, conforms with the doc- 
trines of the “Era of the Moon-god’’, invoke Sin as ‘‘the 
merciful and forgiving father who holds the life of all of 
the land in his hand” and “the builder of the coun- 
try “Res We who chooses for kingship (and) 
bestows the scepter”, it would seem that both 


noted that some Kassite texts do not offer the usual spellings lugal ki5i, 
Sarru kis-Sa-tt, etc., but lugal ki-Sdr-ra, i. e., as we have seen, Sarru kiXSat 
matt; of later kings of Babylon who styled themselves Sarru kiSSaii we men- 
tion Nebuchadrezzar I (B. M., No. 90858 [King, op. cit., pl. LXXXIII ff. 
and pp. 31 ff.]; cf. further the inscribed dagger referred to by Contenau, RA 
XXVIII [1931], p. 107) and Marduk-nadin-abhé (see, inter alia, the texts 
published by Contenau, loc. cit., pp. 105 f. and Weidner, Archiv ftir Orient- 
forschung VIII [1932-33], pp. 258 f., No. 6d); see also Winckler, Altorienta- 
lische Forschungen, 1, Leipzig 1893-97, pp. 228 f. As for the first Middle 
Assyrian rulers who assumed the same title, viz. A&SS$fir-uballit I, Adad-narAri I, 
Shalmaneser I and Tukulti-Ninurta I, see the references listed by Forrer, 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie, I, p. 272. 

362 See Poebel, Historical Texts (UM IV, 1), Philadelphia 1914, pp. 153 
and 229, with whose further conclusions in regard to Sarrum-kén’s titles we do, 
however, not agree. 

363 See above, p. 447. 

364 It will be remembered that the afore-cited passage (obv., ll. 20 f.; 
see above, p. 447) in which this precious text describes Sin as a young bull 
agrees perfectly with a young bull’s figure from a royal grave belonging to a 
period prior to Mes-anni-padda. 
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questions are to be answered in the affirmative; for it is self- 
evident that — at least originally — the divine lord of Ur 
invested as rulers of the city and the land he had created only 
princes residing at the place which, being the seat of his sanc- 
tuary, was ipso facto the capital of the country of his creation. 
This conclusion is not invalidated by the fact that, in the passage 
which speaks of ‘‘the life of all the land” our text uses a term 
other than the Sumerian k75i-ki and ki-Sér-ra and the Akkadian 
kis$at mati. For a section of the undoubtedly old collection of 
astrological forecasts which is contained in the tablet K. 270% 
clearly implies that Ur was the capital city of the “king of the 
totality of the country’. The passage explains that, in case an . 
eclipse occurs in certain circumstances, ‘‘a decision to the king 
of the totality of the country is given: they* commanded the 
ruin of Ur, the destruction%®7 of its walls, a day of devastation 
of the city and its plains’’3°* — an explanation of a celestial 
phenomenon which, of course, would be without meaning unless 
the fate of Ur was considered the special concern of the “Jugal 
ki-Sdr-ra’’. Moreover, many centuries after Sin’s holy city defi- 
nitely ceased to be the residence of independent princes, the 
title Sarru kiSSat mati and the related epithet Sarru kisSat 
play so conspicuous a réle in brick inscriptions from Ur as to 
suggest that even then it was thought to be the attribute which 
befitted the suzerain of the old metropolis more than any other 
epithet. Sin-balAtsu-iqbi, for instance, a hereditary governor of 


3s Published in III R, pl. 60f. and republished by Craig, Astrological- 
Astronomical Texts, Leipzig 1899, pl. 20 ff.; the bearing of K. 270 and cognate 
texts upon the problem here under discussion was first recognized by Winckler, 
Altorientalische Forschungen, I, pp. 96 and 223. 

366 J. e., ‘the gods’’. 

367 Lit., ‘the causing of being destroyed”. 

368 See obv., col. II, ll. 83 f.: ana Sarri kisSat mati (lugal ki-Sdr-ra) purusst 
nadin™™ Sahlugti UriK! Su-ug-qur darani™s$% ig-bu um ja-rab ali u na-me-e-5u. 
A different rendering of these lines was proposed by Ungnad, op. cit., 
p. 89. The passages recently discussed by Jacobsen, JNES II (1943), 
pp. 171 f. favor, however, the interpretation first proposed by Winckler, 
loc. cit., p. 223 and accepted above in the text; for they express the belief 
that the moon-god himself would not decree the destruction of his own 
city. 
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Ur and devoted worshipper of the moon-god3*, who, at the time 
of Ashurbanipal, restored several sanctuaries of the old city, 
refers to his overlord as lugal ki-Sdr-ra, without adding any 
further of the latter’s numerous titles’7°. Turning to the fol- 
lowing century, we notice in the first place that, with the afore- 
mentioned highly significant exception of the cylinder inscription 
commemorating the reconstruction of the principal Sin sanc- 
tuary of Harran37, the brick inscription from Ur37 is Nabonidus’ 
only record in which his title Sar Bdbili is preceded by Sarru 
kiS$ati373, and secondly that, so far as his inscribed bricks374 
from the same center of the moon-cult are concerned, Cyrus 
followed the same tradition as his predecessor: on these bricks 
he figures merely as ‘“‘the king of the totality375, the king of 
A&San’’, whereas in the well-known cylinder inscription from 
Babylon3”* he styles himself ‘‘the king of the totality of the 
country37’, the great king, the powerful king, the king of Baby- 
lon, the king of Sumer and the Akkadians, the king of the 
four regions (of the earth)’’. On the other hand, it cannot be 
overlooked that Sarru kisSat métt is too modest a title as ade- 
quately to characterize the rank of kings who, like Sarrum-kén 
and his descendants (and subsequently Sargon and the Sar- 
gonids), regarded themselves as rulers over the whole civilized 
world. For this reason, and since none of those kosmokrators 
resided at Ur, it would seem that, although, in its Sumerian 


369 Much as Nabonidus called Sin ‘‘the king of the gods” or “‘the king of 
the gods, (even) the god of the gods’’ (see above, p. 440, note 169), Sin- 
balatsu-iqbi invoked him as Jugal ¢En-lil-e-ne ‘the king of the Enlils (i. e., 
of the supreme gods)”’; see 1. 3 of the text U. 2674, published by Gadd and 
Legrain, Ur Excavations, Texts, 1, London and Philadelphia 1928, No. 169. 

370 See ll. 2 f. of the Sumerian inscription U. 6341 (Gadd and Legrain, 
op. cit., No. 168). 

37 See above, p. 466. 

37” Gadd and Legrain, op. cit., No. 189; cf. the remarks of the editors, 
abidem, p. 58. 

373 Jugal Sar, 

374 Gadd and Legrain, op. cit., No. 194. 

375 lugal Sar. 

3% Published in V R, pl. 35; latest transliteration and translation by 
Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achdmeniden, Leipzig 1911, pp. 2 ff. 

377 Sarru kisSat mati; cf. above, p. 475. 
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form, as old as Me-silim, the title Sarru ki3Sati was younger 
than the title Sarru ki8$at mati, the Sumerian original of which 
we traced back to Mes-anni-padda of Ur. In other words, we 
come to the conclusion that the attribute Sarru kiSSati, while 
taking up the idea expressed by the older epithet, reflects the 
development from a state comprising only Babylonia into a 
world empire. If this was so, it is only natural that the two 
titles were confused in subsequent periods, all the more so since 
kings less powerful than the Dynasty of Akkad were certainly 
not desirous of resuming the use of an epithet that corresponded 
to the reduced size of their state. 

Summing up the results of the preceding rapid survey of 
some sources relating to the history of the principal center of 
the moon-cult of Babylonia, we may draw the following con- 
clusions: (1) At the very beginning of recorded Babylonian 
history — and very probably even as early as the preceding, 
virtually prehistoric, epoch of the Royal Cemetery — the 
princes of Ur were repeatedly capable of extending their power 
far beyond the immediate neighborhood of their city state. 
(2) As often as this was the case, the moon-god of their capital 
conferred upon them the title ‘‘king of the totality of the coun- 
try’. (3) When Ur’s hegemony over the city states of Babylonia 
had passed to other cities, this title was transformed so as to be 
applicable to rulers of world empires such as Sarrum-kén of 
Akkad378. (4) Even as late as the Neo-Babylonian period, 
it was commonly known that the proud title ‘king of the total- 
ity’ was developed from an attribute of the kings of Ur which Sin 
conferred upon them as rulers of “‘all the land”’. 

If, with these facts in mind, we now remember (1) that 
Samsi-Adad mfr Il4-kabkabu, 1. e. according to our present 
knowledge, the oldest Assyrian “king of the totality’, states to 
have ruled over the ‘‘country between Tigris and Euphrates’’379, 
(2) that the first Middle Assyrian holders of the same title were 


378 As for the conspicuous fact that in Sarrum-kén’s inscriptions Sarru 
kisSatim is preceded by MASKIM.GI 4Istar (whence Poebel, op. cit., pp. 153 
and 229 took it for granted that lugal kisi means ‘‘king of Ki8’’), see below, 
p. 489, note 420. 

379 See above, p. 476. 
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in the possession of Harran3*°, but — with the only exception 
of Tukulti-Ninurta I — not of Ur, (3) that in the late period 
when Sargon and the Sargonids emphasized their devotion to 
the moon-god of Harran, Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal had 
themselves crowned at Harran3*", and (4) that, according to 
Nabonidus, these two rulers, whose empire embraced several 
geographic units, were given by Sin the “‘kingdom of the totality 
of the countries” (not ‘‘the country’’!)38?, we realize that, in a 
remote period and in circumstances still to be elucidated by 
excavations at Harran, the western center of the moon-cult was 
the capital of a city state whose rulers, when dominating the 
whole of Mesopotamia, received from ‘‘Sin who dwells in Har- 
ran”’ the dignity which the moon-god of Ur, on his part, con- 
ferred upon conquerors of Babylonia. In other words, we come 
to the conclusion that in the first centuries of the third mil- 
lennium, and probably in even earlier times, each of the cities 
of Ur and Harran was not only a center of moon-worship but 
also the capital of a ‘‘kingdom of the totality of the land’’3’s, 
This rise, at the very beginnings of Mesopotamian and Baby- 
lonian history, of two states with basically the same religious 
and political institutions recalls, of course, the well-known 
fact that the corresponding period of Egyptian history is charac- 
terized by the co-existence of two kingdoms of ‘Followers of 
Horus”’, strikingly resembling each other not only as to the 
cult of Horus but, inter alia, also as to the special features of 


380 This was keenly felt by Winckler who repeatedly (see, for instance, his 
afore-quoted Altorientalische Forschungen, I, pp. 83 ff., 140 ff., 225 ff., 379 ff.) 
tried to prove that the title Sarru kiSSati originated in Mesopotamia, and es- 
pecially in Harran, but eventually (MVAG XVIII, 4 [1913], p. 73) concluded 
that it pertained to the city of Ki. 

38t See above, pp. 456 ff. 382 See above, pp. 417 f. 

383 There can hardly be any doubt as to Harran’s existence in that early 
epoch. In Sargon’s afore-cited statements concerning its historic claims upon 
exemption from taxes, transit duties, etc. (see above, p. 454, note 222), it is 
placed upon the same level as the pre-Assyrian city of Baltil. Moreover, the 
analysis of the geographic names of Syria shows that Semites, and particularly 
West Semitic worshippers of the moon, the sun and the other planetary deities, 
lived in the western regions of the Fertile Crescent as early as the first half of 
the third millennium (see Hebrew Union College Annual XVIII [1944], pp. 
454 ff.). 
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their capital cities which were, much like Ur, situated close to 
the outer border of each of the two states3*4. It goes almost 
without saying that in this and the analogous cases of Oriental 
and European history, such pronounced sameness of more or 
less adjacent states is due to the immigration of ethnical groups 
of common origin. It is also manifest: that, so far as the two 
kingdoms of ‘‘the totality of the country’’ are concerned, those 
populations were worshippers of the moon-god. In consideration 
of the important réle which, for obvious reasons, the moon 
plays in the life of desert tribes, and since in later days the 
cult of the moon was, as we have seen, wide-spread among the 
‘Semitic tribes of the Syro-Arabian desert, it is hardly too daring 
further to assume that those moon-worshippers were Semites 
who moved from Arabia to the Fertile Crescent where they were 
more or less assimilated by various other peoples. 

The darkness which, owing to the complete lack of con- 
temporary sources from Mesopotamia, surrounds the early 
history of the western ‘‘kingdom of the totality of the country”’ 
is elucidated by K. 70238, a tablet which contains quotations 
from the aforementioned old collection of astrological forecasts. 
Ll. 2 ff. of this text read as follows: Summa ina **+adari tm 14*™ 
atala massarti Simetan *Sin iSkun-ma purusst-$u a-na Sarri 
kisSat mati (lugal ki-Sdr-ra) Uru®! 2 Amurru®! i-nam-din “Tf on 
the 14'* day of the month of Ad4ru an eclipse of the moon takes 
place#® (at the time of) the evening watch, his3*7 decision (is) 
for the king of the totality of the country; he will give (him) 
Ur and Amurru’’38’. The historical situation reflected in these 
lines is fairly clear: The king of the western, or Mesopotamian 


384 Cf, Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I, 23, Stuttgart und Berlin 
1913, pp. 110 ff. 

38 III R 59, No. 5. A now somewhat antiquated transliteration and 
translation of the whole text is to be found in Thompson, The Reports of the 
Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon, I1, London 1900, p. 103, 
sub 272 B and p. LXXXIX, sub 272 c. 

386 Lit., “if the moon-god sets an eclipse on the 14" of Adaru’”’. 

387 I, e,, the moon-god’s. 

388 Our transliteration and translation of these lines are virtually the same 
as those proposed by Winckler, op. cit., I, p. 223 and Messerschmidt, op. cit. 
(see above, p. 450, note 205), p. 9, note. Ungnad, of. cit., p. 90 translates as 
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“kingdom of the totality of the country” prepared campaigns 
by which he hoped to conquer the capital of the Eastern, or 
Babylonian, ‘‘king of the totality’ as well as Amurru, and Sin 
granted the fulfilment of his hopes. Thus we see that one of 
those old traditions on which the Assyrians and Babylonians 
based their astrological forecasts told of the achievements of one 
or several ancient kings of Harran who, with the blessing of 
their god, extended their rule over the whole of Babylonia and 
Amurru, i.e., Syria and Palestine with Tadmar-Palmyra*?, 
Adummatu-Dfmat al-Gandal39°, Téma-Taima3 and, possibly, 
D¢d4n-el-‘Ul432. We also learn that, according to that tradition, 
it depended upon Sin whether or not the unification of those 
countries within one single empire could be accomplished. In 
other words, K. 702 points to the existence of an ancient doctrine 
which regarded the moon-god as the supreme lord and owner 
not only of the countries of Harran and Ur but also of the vast 
territories described by the geographic term Amurru. In view 
of the afore-discussed data from which it follows that the moon- 
cult of Ur and Harran was basically the same as that of the 
desert regions from Tadmar-Palmyra to Mount Sinai, this 
doctrine is certainly to be considered historically well founded. 
It is also easy to realize that the Aramaeans of Mesopotamia and 
Northern Syria whose ancestors had come, as we have seen}, 
from the desert regions of southern Amurru and who continued 
to recognize Sin as the supreme deity were not only disposed 


if the text had not 2 AmurruK! but a@ Sar Amurri®!. Owing to this lapsus 
calami, he comes to an obviously untenable interpretation of the historical 
background of this omen. 

389 As for the fact that Tadmar belonged to the country of Amurru, see 
above, p. 432, note 144. 

399 That Adummatu was situated within Amurru follows from col. I, Il. 
16 f. of the Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle; cf. above, p. 438. 

3x That TémA was part of Amurru is learned from col. II, 1. x-+23 of the 
“Verse Account”: “Te-ma-’ qi-rib A-mur-ri-i. 

392 For evidence pointing to the possibility that the Babylonians regarded 
D*dén as a place within Amurru see Poebel, JNES I, p. 257. 

393 Cf, above, pp. 421 ff. 

394 That many Aramaeans of the western part of the Fertile Crescent con- 
sidered the ‘‘Lord of Harran”’ the highest of all gods even before Sargon gave 
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to accept such a doctrine but were also its most fervent ad- 
herents. 

According to another doctrine recognized by Sarrum-kén as 
well as by the Middle and Neo-Assyrian rulers, a king who an- 
nexed territories regarded as the special domain of a certain deity 
had the duty of paying homage to that particular deity%s. Hence 
the conclusion suggests itself that the pronounced turn toward 
the cult of the moon-god, in which we recognized a characteristic 
feature of Late Assyrian state religion’, was an immediate 
consequence of the conquest of parts of Southern Syria, Palestine 
and the Syro-Arabian desert which the Assyrians began during 
the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III. This inference is strongly sup- 
ported by the concluding lines of the passage cited above from 
K. 27014397; for there we learn directly that the priest who 
anointed Esarhaddon at Harran in the ‘‘temple of cedar-wood”’ 
prophesied success of the king’s imminent campaign against the 
“countries there’. It is further corroborated by the fact that 
one of Tiglath-Pileser’s sons, who served as grand vizier during 
the reign of his brother Sargon’, was named 4 Sin-aha-usur 
“QO Sin, protect the brother!’”; for as was shown elsewhere?99, it 
was more or less usual that successful invaders of foreign coun- 
tries believed to be owned by a particular god chose for their 


him the second place in the official pantheon of Assyria, follows from one of 
the reliefs found at Sincirli (Sachau, Sitzungsberichte der Preuss. Akad. as 
Wiss. 1895, pp. 119 ff.; Lidzbarski, Handbuch der semitischen Epigraphik, 1, 
p. 444, No. 4, I, pl. XXIV, No. 2) and especially from rev., col. IV, Il. 1 ff. 
of the treaty between A&88iir-nirart V of Assyria and the aforementioned 
jporny 7a bxyno (Rm. 120+274+K. 15272; latest edition in facsimile, trans- 
literation and translation by Weidner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung VIII [1932- 
33], PP. 17 ff.). 

395 See J. Lewy, Revue de l'Histoire des Religions CX (1934), pp. 59 ff. 
and cf. further ll. gt f. of the afore-cited Adad-narari text VAT 8288 (see above, 
p. 421, note 91) and col. II, |. 87 of the “Monolith Inscription” of Shalmaneser 
III (III R7f.; Peiser apud Schrader, Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek, I, Berlin 
1889, pp. 151 ff.; Luckenbill, op. cit., I, pp. 211 ff.). 

396 See above, pp. 453 ff. 

397 See pp. 457 ff. 

398 See the inscription published by Jacobsen apud Loud and Altman, 
op. cit., p. 104, No. 2. 

399 See J. Lewy, loc. cit., pp. 62 f. 
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sons names expressing gratitude to, and recognition of, that 
god. 

Whereas Tiglath-Pileser’s cult of the moon-god seems to 
have been limited to this gesture, his successors went, as we have 
demonstrated‘*°, much further in proclaiming their devotion to 
Sin. Letting aside the possibility that Esarhaddon’s and Ashur- 
banipal’s religious course was influenced by the queen mother 
Nagqi’a or other West Semitic princesses who, much as sub- 
sequently Sumfia-damqa, may have seen in Sin the supreme 
god, this development may be explained by the Assyrian belief 
that events and political situations of the past would recur if 
it so pleased the deity concerned. For people who were imbued 
with that conviction and who were also acquainted with the 
tradition according to which, ‘“‘in the distant days of the Era 
of the Moon-god”’, the Sarru kisSat métt of Harran ruled over 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia and Amurru may well have hoped for 
a return of that age, provided that they succeeded in satisfying 
Sin by their worship. In actual fact, the new religious policy 
amounted, of course, to the official recognition of beliefs cherished 
by an increasingly influential part of the West Semitic population 
of Mesopotamia but by far less dear to the genuine Assyrians 
themselves. 

As regards Nabonidus whose empire also embraced, in addi- 
tion to Babylonia and Mesopotamia, parts of Amurru4*, we are 
now in a position to realize that he, to whom HarrAnian tradi- 
tions were particularly dear, regarded the re-introduction of the 
institutions of the ‘‘Era of the Moon-god”’ as the surest way of 
securing Sin’s favor and with it the stability of the empire. By 
preparing the reconstruction of Ehulhul, as soon as he ascended 
the throne, and by completing it within a short time, he made 
it possible to ‘‘perform the forgotten rites of Sin, Ningal, Nusku 
(and) Sadarnunna’’*”, i. e., as we may now conclude, to be 


400 See above, pp. 453 ff. 

‘* Tt will be rememberd that, according to Berossos, fr. 49 (apud Jo- 
sephus, Contra A pionem, I, 19, § 133), Nebuchadrezzar conquered, in addition 
to Syria and Palestine, parts of Arabia, and that, according to Nabonidus, 
Gaza belonged in 554/3 to the Neo-Babylonian empire. 

402 See above, p. 417. 
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anointed and crowned Sarru kikSati, before he went to Téma 
in order to serve Sin in a particularly holy place situated in that 
part of Amurru whence ancestors of his had come to Harran. As 
for the revival of the religious customs of the Golden Age in 
which the moon-god was generally recognized as the supreme 
lord of Amurru, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, he evidently 
believed that it could be accomplished by living as much as 
possible in accordance with the principles by which Sarrum-kén 
had been guided; for as in his opinion 3200 years separated his 
own reign from that of Naram-Sin‘, he must have been con- 
vinced that Sarrum-kén, the Sarru kiSSatt par excellence’, had 
lived within that age and had been a devout and exemplary 
worshipper of the moon-god. Hence he initiated the reactionary 
religious course traceable in his inscriptions‘*s, made his daughter 
a Sin priestess at Ur‘ and built the splendid new residence 
at TémA mentioned in the ‘Verse Account’’4°7, Since the wor- 
shippers of the moon-god were numerous in all his lands, partic- 
ularly among the Western Semites settled both in the Western 
and Eastern part of the empire**’, we may well assume that 
he could reasonably expect to be supported in his policy by a 
considerable fraction of his subjects‘. 

How the genuine Babylonians must have thought about a 
ruler who, while proclaiming to be ‘‘Nebuchadrezzar’s and 
Neriglissar’s envoy’’4"®, built a new palace far away from Baby- 


403 See V R 64, col. II, Il. 57 f. and duplicates; as for the latter, cf. the 
note of Ungnad, Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmdler, I, Leipzig 1907, p. VIII, 
sub 53. 

404 See above, pp. 464 f. 405 Cf, above, pp. 450 f. 

406 See above, p. 44I. 

4°07 See above, p. 464. 

408 As was intimated above, pp. 427 f., West Semitic personal names 
containing the theophoric element 47)¢éri occur in Neo-Babylonian texts from 
Nérab, Nippur and Uruk. 

409 Judging from Berossos and col. V of the stela from Hillah, it does, 
however, not seem that these elements were represented among the con- 
spirators who brought Nabonidus into power. But see also Schwenzner, Klio 
XVIII (1922), pp. 57 f. 

410 See Stela from Hillah, col. V, ll. x+14 ff.: 54 md Nobit-ku-dur-ri-usur 
a ™4 Nérgal-Sarra-usur Sarrani”> a-lik mab-ri-ia na-d3-pa-ar-Su-nu dan-nu 
a-na-ku. 
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lon, can be learned, without consulting the ‘‘Verse Account’”’ 
or Cyrus’ aforementioned ‘‘Cylinder Inscription”, from two 
interrelated passages of Nebuchadrezzar’s so-called East India 
House Inscription. There the great king had stated’: ‘‘Be- 
cause 143 do not like a royal throne for me‘4 in another holy 
city, I did not build for me a lordly building in any citys’’; 
and in a concluding prayer to Marduk he had expressed himself 
as follows: ‘Among all cities, I do not embellish4® any holy city 
more than thy city of Babylon’’4'7. Moreover, the ‘Chronicle 
concerning Sarrum-kén and NarAm-Sin’48 and the ‘“‘chron- 
icle”” Assur 13955 gv‘?9 show that, in basing his religious policy 
upon Harranian and Assyrian traditions concerning Sarrum-kén, 
the ‘“‘kings of the totality’’, the ‘‘Era of the Moon-god” and the 
like, Nabonidus rejected Babylonian doctrines. According to the 
former source, Sarrum-kén had risen to power not when Sin 
was supreme god, but ‘during the rule of [Star’’4?°; the latter 


ax Published I R 53 ff.; Langdon, op. cit., pp. 120 ff., No. 15. 

4 See col. VIII, ll. 19 ff.: d3-Sum ni-me-du Sar-ru-ti-ia i-na mahdzt Sa- 
nim-ma la i-ra-am-mu libbt 1-na ka-al da-ad-mi ul ab-na-a at-ma-nu be-lu-tt. 

43 Lit., ‘‘my heart’’. 

44 Lit., ‘an armchair of my kingship”’. 

4s Lit., ‘‘in the entirety of the cities’. 

“6 Lit., “I do not cause to be bright’’; cf. the cognate passage quoted 
above, p. 464, note 284. 

417 See col. IX, ll. 54 ff.: e-li mabdzi-ka Bab-iliX! i-na ka-la da-ad-mi ul 
ti-Sa-pa mahdza*!, 

48 B. M., No. 26472 (King, op. cit., II, pp. 3 ff.). 

419 See above, p. 465, note 287. Since two Neo-Babylonian duplicates 
(evidently coming from two different places) are known (see Giiterbock, 
loc. cit., p. 50), it is a fair assumption that this ‘‘chronicle’’ was_ popular with 
the Babylonians, and that they regarded it as authoritative. 

#0 See 1. 1: ™Sarrum-kén Sar A-ga-de®! ina palé 4I¥-tar i-lam(-ma) ‘Sar- 
rum-kén, king of Akkad, rose during the rule of [Star (and..... )i4) Dhis 
statement is historically sound in so far as Sarrum-kén and, a few generations 
before him, E-anna-tum of Laga¥ held their respective titles Sarru kiSSatim 
and lugal kiSi-ki by the grace of I8tar-Inanna. To begin with the evidence 
concerning E-anna-tum, he expressly states: “Inanna...... gave to E-anna- 
LUniaeede , in addition to the priest-kingship of LagaS, the kingship of the 
totality of the country” (Stone Inscription A, col. V, ll. 23 ff.; cf. Thureau- 
Dangin, Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, 1, Leipzig 1907, pp. 22 f., whose rendering 
of nam-lugal-kisi-ki by “‘das Kénigtum von Ki8” is, however, hardly correct 
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maintained that it was Marduk who presented Sarrum-kén 
with the “kingdom of the four quarters of the world’ and 
Ku-Ba’u of Ki8 and Sulgi of Ur with the “kingdom of the 
totality of the countries”. As Marduk and the city of Babylon 
played no important réle in the earliest periods of Babylonian 
history, these teachings of Assur 13955 gv were, of course, with- 
out historical foundation, but it is obvious that in such circum- 
stances the conflict between the Babylonians and Nabonidus 
was inescapable. 


since it leads to two improbable conclusions, viz. (1) that E-anna-tum 
actually ascended the throne of Ki8, and (2) that he mentioned this fact 
before recording — in this order — that he subjugated Elam and Subartu, 
on the one hand, and Ki, AkSak and Ma’eri on the other). In consideration 
of this reference to Inanna, it is hardly too daring to assume that the epithet 
MASKIM.GI “Istar ‘‘IStar’s permanent commissioner”’, inserted in Sarrum- 
kén’s afore-mentioned inscription ‘‘H” (see p. 465, note 290 and cf. p. 481, note 
378) between the titles Sar A-ga-dé®! and Sarru kikSatim (lugal ki5z), relates 
to I$tar (of Akkad?) as the divine protectress thanks to whose favor Sarrum- 
kén became Sarru kikSatim. This assumption is in line not only with the 
“Legend of Sarrum-kén", according to which I8tar loved Sarrum-kén and 
hence made him king (cf. Giiterbock, Joc. cit., p. 63), but also with the fact 
that one of Sarrum-kén’s successors — NarAam-Sin or Sar-kali-Sarri? — styled 
himself da-niim Sar A-ga-deX! 2 ki-ib-ra-tim ar-ba-im mu-ut 4TStar An-nu- 
ni-tim (AO 5474, obv., col. II, ll. x-+1 ff.; see Thureau-Dangin, RA IX [1912], 
pp. 34 f.). Thus it seems indeed that the Old Akkadian kings, while faithful 
worshippers of Sin (cf. above, p. 462), laid so much stress upon their devotion 
to [Star as to justify a statement to the effect that their epoch was an ‘‘Age of 
IStar’”’. (As for texts speaking of a ‘‘pald of Enlil” and “pal of Nérgal”’, see 
Jacobsen, JNES II [1943], p. 170, note 67.) 

41 While correct from the geographical point of view, this statement is 
inexact because not Sarrum-kén but Naram-Sin was the first Old Akkadian 
ruler who assumed the title Sarru kibrdtim arba’im. 
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PSALMS 8 AND 19A 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN, Hebrew Union College 


BoM a relatively early period in biblical scholarship Psalms 
8 and 19A have been closely linked in interpretation. Both 
psalms seem to deal with a common theme, the majesty of God 
as revealed in the various phenomena of nature. Both psalms 
seem to have a direct literary contact with the biblical creation 
story, particularly as recorded in Gen. 1.1-2.4. Briggs, Bertholet 
and Buttenwieser regard both psalms as the products of the 
same age, and Buttenwieser goes even so far as to set them down 
as the work of the same group of writers, the disciples of the 
pre-exilic prophets. Careful examination, however, discloses a 
divergence in the backgrounds of the two psalms, not very far- 
reaching it is true, yet sufficient in extent and significance to 
warrant a restudy and reinterpretation of both. 


I 


PsaLm 8 


Psalm 8 is regarded as very old by Olshausen and as of Davidic 
authorship by Delitzsch. Gunkel and Buttenwieser assign it to 
the pre-exilic period, Buttenwieser specifically to the late pre- 
exilic period. Briggs and Bertholet consider it a composition of 
the Persian period. Duhm and Baethgen hold it to be a late 
piece of writing. Kénig contents himself with maintaining that 
it is older than Gen. 1. Barnes contends that it is directly de- 
pendent upon the Babylonian creation story. 

The chief difficulty in the interpretation of the Psalm is found 
in vv. 2b and 3. In 2b the crux lies in the two words, 7In-"1WwK. 
As they stand they are absolutely untranslatable. For m:n G 


and V seem to have read yinj. 2, Jer. and S read nn). Tar 
491 
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too read man}. Of the modern commentators Hupfeld, Delitzsch, 
Baethgen and Oesterley read ann} with Tar. Olshausen emended 


min to myn}. Cheyne read jin) with G and V. Briggs omitted 
7wx and retained 7)n, interpreting it as an imperative, addressed 
to the Deity, ‘“‘O, set Thy majesty’’, etc. Ehrlich would emend 
man to mia. Grimme, Schlégl and Gunkel join min-ws as one 
word and change it to imyn71x%. Duhm goes even farther in 
emendation and for m3zn-ws reads xy-77Wx. Buttenwieser regards 
mn as an unusual infinitive form of jn). K6nig retains the con- 
sonantal text but vocalizes myn, and cites Jud. 5.11 to support 
his reading. Staerk and Bertholet likewise retain the consonantal 
text but vocalize myn. This last reading, which has the additional 
merit of obviating any change of the traditional consonantal 
text, has much to commend it. 


* Perhaps in Ex. 32.18 NY should be emended to 13M. From the earliest 
times the threefold repetition of n1y in the v. has troubled translators and 
commentators, and especially the third occurrence, traditionally vocalized 
ni3Y. G read all three ni and also interpolated }?' after the third, so that it, 
too, might have an object, like the first two. ‘A also read all three words niiy. 
2 read the first two words as participles, nily, but the third he read N33¥, as in 
MT, but interpreted it as from 73Y, ‘to maltreat; to humiliate.” V likewise 
read all three words nily. S read or interpreted the third n)2y as if it were 
nny, “sins.” Targ., too, apparently read the third occurrence as MiJY and 
interpreted it as ‘those who laugh or jeer.’’ Manifestly not one of the ancient 
versions could make anything out of the traditional vocalization, Ni3Y, of 
MT, although all of them appreciated that the context required a meaning 
for the third n)3y which had to do in some way with chanting or singing. 

Actually the narrative implies that, unlike Joshua, Moses recognized 
immediately the true nature and import of the sounds coming from the camp. 
Joshua had suggested that the tumult was the sound of battle. But to this 
Moses replied, ‘‘No, it is not the sound of battle, neither of victory nor defeat; 
rather it is the sound of divine worship or praise; and, of course, by inference, 
it must be of a deity other than Yahweh.” This keen surmise of Moses was 
confirmed completely upon their arrival at the camp. The emendation of 
niav to Ni3N would provide just this meaning, implicit in the context, without 
the necessity of conjuring up out of nothing an object for the verb, as G pro- 
poses. This emendation is simple, small in compass and has much to commend 
it. It may even be argued that the peculiar vocalization of Ni3Y as a pr‘el, in 
contradistinction to the vocalization of the first two occurrences as infinitives 
gal, suggests that in the mind of the Massoretes the word was somehow linked 
in meaning with nian. 

Against this emendation of Ni3¥ to Ni3N it might be objected that Isa. 27.2 
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In both Judg. 5.11 and 11.40 the verb man, seems to mean, 
“to memorialize (by singing, recitation, ritual or the like); to 
praise; to celebrate.” In Judg. 5.11 the object of sum is mptx 
mm, “the righteous acts of Yahweh’, an abstract concept 
which conforms closely to God’s majesty here. In Judg. 11.40 
the expression is nnpna> niin?, ‘‘to perform commemorative 
ceremonies for the daughter of Jephtah.”” These commemorative 
ceremonies, so the natural implication is, consisted, in part at 
least, in the recital, in chant or song, of the heroic act of Jephtah’s 
daughter. Apparently the object of the verb in the pz‘el desig- 
nated regularly the deed or quality in the person memorialized, 
while the person himself was associated with the act or ritual 
by '>. Accordingly, reading myn here, with Staerk and Bertholet, 
we get the meaning of the clause, ‘‘Thou, whose majesty is re- 
cited or praised (in song) above the heavens.” The thought is 
compléte and perfect. Its full implication will be determined 
later. 

The extent to which v. 3 has baffled translators and commen- 
tators is evidenced by the wide range in translation and inter- 
pretation. No two translations and no two interpretations agree. 
Each is distinguished only by the unique, complex and patently 
forced character of its argument. Each is plainly an expression 
of desperation in its attempt to bring some meaning into the v. 
and to establish some contact with the thought of the remainder 
of the Ps. For mavn> V and Jer. seem to have read 7mawn>. For 
ty S either read qnbnn or thus paraphrased the word. Obviously, 
the difficulty inherent in the v. is not the result of textual cor- 
ruption. The v. must have had its present form from the earliest 
times. The difficulty lies rather in the precise meaning of the v., 


has mbonaay, with the obvious meaning, “‘sing of it,’’ and that Num. 21.17 has 
mbaay with the same meaning. Perhaps the latter passage should also be vocal- 
ized 339, for certainly the use of the gal here is surprising. But even with these 
two seemingly supporting instances it is doubtful whether my actually ever 
had the meaning, ‘“‘to sing of; to praise by singing or chanting.” It should be 
noted also that in both Num. 21.17 and Isa. 27.2 the object thus praised in 
song is linked to the verb by the preposition, 'b precisely as is the procedure 
with niand in Judg. 11.40. It seems therefore not at all far-fetched or improper 
to emend in both Num. 21.17 and Isa. 27.2 to 130. So also in all likelihood 
niay in the superscription to Ps. 88.1 should be emended to nian, 
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or of the separate parts thereof, and in its thought-relation to 
the remainder of the poem. Just what the specific meaning of 
ty as-the object of nto’ can be is not clear, while equally unclear 
is how this, whatever it may mean, can be established out of 
the mouths of little children and sucklings. The implication is 
that the innocent and naively truthful words of these tiny prat- 
tlers is further proof of the existence, power and majesty of the 
one, universal God; but against this it must be urged that suck- 
ling babes do not speak, and that the only use which they do 
make of their mouths would hardly attest the might and glory 
of the Deity. Nor would it help matters much to omit op, 
as Bickell, Gunkel and Oesterley would do, chiefly for metrical 
reasons. Actually this portion of the v. is untranslatable and 
unintelligible. 

The remainder of the v. is more readily translated, but is not 
one whit more intelligible, either in itself or in its thought-connec- 
tion with the first half of the v. As Ps. 74.4 indicates,? the enemies 
of Yahweh were foreigners, especially those foreign nations, 
the immediate neighbors of Judah, who, in 486-5 B.C. conquered 
and devastated Jerusalem and destroyed the Temple.’ And, as 
Ps. aa7 establishes, opino) 398 is another designation for 
these same nations. Certainly in the light of the use of this 
composite term in Ps. 44.17, there is no justification whatever 
for here emending opino1 to onipno, as Duhm, Staerk, Kittel, 
Gunkel and Oesterley would. Still less is it clear how, by estab- 
lishing ty, ‘‘strength,” out of the mouths of prattling children 
and sucklings God could do aught to influence or affect His 
enemies, the foreign nations, or to put an end to ‘‘the enemy 
and the self-avenger.’’ Certainly Buttenwieser’s interpretation 
of jyn> as an infinitive of my, ‘‘to answer’, is a procedure of 
sheer desperation. There is no need to cite other proposed textual 
emendations or to list the many fanciful interpretations of the 
v. It is almost self-apparent that it defies every possibility of 


2Cf. also I Sam. 30.26; Ps. 83.3. 

3 The theme with which Ps. 74; 79; 83 and many other biblical passages 
deal graphically. The evidence for this far-reaching conclusion I hope to pre- 
sent in due time. 
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translation or interpretation. And this consideration, combined 
with the fact that in its present form the v. rejects all possible 
metrical arrangement, and with the even more cogent fact 
that the v. seems to disturb the obvious immediate thought- 
connection between wv. 2 and 4, suggests forcibly that the entire 
v. is a gloss, and that it may therefore be disregarded in the 
interpretation of the Ps. as a unit. A 

In v. 9 it may be well, with Cheyne, to interpolate 95 before 
say, since the context seems to require this thought, even though 
there is nothing in any of the ancient versions to support it. 
Otherwise the text of the entire Ps. seems to be in excellent 
order.s The text may accordingly be arranged thus: 


3/3 pando. Jow van jays mm 2 
4/4 povn>y Jan AA wR; - - - - - 

4/4 NIND WR 03D) NV /PNYAS¥ MwyD Po’ ALIN D 4 
3/3 IPN S OANA /WIDINGD WUNTAD 5 
3/3 WAwyN WAM Nad /OTIND Hyd IAIONM 6 
3/3 porvnnn any $5 qr wynainy-won 7 
3/3 “Ww nena on/o%> orDdN myx 8 
4/4 on’ mins jay <>5> om IT D’DY NDS 9 
3/3 yonmboa Jow yap srt m7 10 


At the very beginning of the poem we are confronted with 
the difficult problem of the proper metrical arrangement of the 
present v. 2. It is possible perhaps to regard iris m7, the 
address to the Deity, as standing outside the meter. The re- 


4 It may well be that only the first half of the v. was in itself the original 
gloss, and that 7’17)% }yo% and O0p3nd) 2718 maw) are later additions of 
conventional and, in this connection, almost meaningless phrases. 

s Not only is there no need to omit 7?” in v. 4a asa gloss, as Duhm and 
Briggs would, but metrically the word is indispensable. Neither is there any 
justification for, following Ehrlich, changing maw to mown), nor, with Jer- 
ome, emending 0’D” in y. 9 to 07D, as Baethgen, Staerk, Gunkel and Oesterley 
would. On the contrary, we shall see that 0m’ is used here with a specific 
and appropriate meaning which 07D would not have. 

6 It should be observed that m7’, both here and in Neh. 10.30, the only 
other passage in the entire Bible in which 12278 7’ occurs, must still have 
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mainder of the v. would then provide a metrically perfect 4/47 
arrangement: 


opvn>y qn mn qe / poxt>23 Jow WIN aD. 


Two considerations, however, suggest that this arrangement is 
not justifiable, and probably not even possible. The first is that 
certainly in v. 10, where v. 2a is repeated, the words, 17208 m7, 
stand within the meter; and we may hardly regard them as 
standing within the meter on one occasion and outside the meter 
upon the other occasion. The second consideration which prompts 
the rejection of this arrangement is that the transition from v. 2a 
to 2b is somewhat abrupt. It is by no means impossible that 
the antecedent of 1vx is to be found in the suffix of 7pov, or 
rather in its antecedent, m7’; but unquestionably this would be 
not a little awkward and inelegant. This very consideration 
has, in part, led Duhm and others to conclude that a textual 
corruption rests in wx as well as in mn. It seems much more 
probable therefore that between 2a and 2b a four-beat stichos 
has been lost. In this lost stichos, however it may have read, 
undoubtedly a specific reference to the Deity in the second 
person, singular was made, and this was in all likelihood the 
immediate antecedent of qwx. Accordingly our rearrangement of 
the text above. 


been pronounced Yahweh, and not yet ’Adonai: for the combination in pro- 
nunciation, ‘Adonai 'Adonenu, would undoubtedly have been too banal and 
unpleasant to have been employed by a poet of the capacity of the author 
of this magnificent poem. It follows therefore that this Ps. must have been 
composed earlier than the inauguration of the custom of pronouncing m7” 
"Adonaz; or, perhaps better, as we shall see, in view of the relatively late date 
of this Ps., the practice of thus pronouncing the divine name must have been 
inaugurated even later than this Ps. Obviously, too, in this composite term, 
i117’ is used no longer as the proper name of the national God of Israel, Yahweh, 
but rather with the connotation, ‘‘God”’, i. e. the one, universal Deity. Even 
without additional evidence, this one significant fact would suffice to establish 
conclusively that this Ps. must be later than Deutero-Isaiah, and must there- 
fore, at the very earliest, be post-exilic; cf. Blank, ‘‘Studies in Deutero-Isaiah,”’ 
HUCA, XV (1940), 1-46; Morgenstern, ‘‘Deutero-Isaiah’s Terminology for 
‘Universal God’,”” JBL, LXII (1943), 269-280. 
7 Or perhaps, and even better, a 3-3 arrangement, thus: 
Dpwn-9y FTIT man-7we /paNMbD3 Jow WaT. 
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The precise meaning of v. 2b becomes apparent from com- 
parison with Ps. 148.13. There, too, just as here, God’s majesty, 
which extends over both earth and heaven, is praised in ritual 
word and song. There those who praise it are mortal beings; 
but here not at all improbably, as the general thought of the 
poem suggests, it is the “heavenly host,” o’own xax, the angels, 
ooxdo, or divine attendants, otoyn,* who render this homage. 
Not at all improbably the lost stichos made some specific ref- 
erence to them. Certainly just this meaning is implicit in the 
reading, min. Close parallels to this thought may be found in 
Isa. 6.39 and Job 38.7. The latter passage is particularly illumi- 
nating. The joyous chanting of the morning-stars and the shout- 
ing of the “‘sons of God”, i. e., the heavenly host,'® was one of 
the acts attendant upon creation, as the context clearly implies. 
The further implication of the entire passage is that the calling 
into being of these heavenly creatures was one of the acts of 
creation, perhaps even the very first act, precisely as Jub. 2.2 
and 18 likewise state, and that one of the major functions of 
these divine beings was to sing praises of God’s majesty and 
power. 

And inasmuch as the wide-spread tradition was that creation 
reached its climax upon the New Year’s Day," it follows that 
the implication of Job 38.7 is that it was upon the New Year’s 
Day that these heavenly beings chanted the praises of the Lord 
of the universe. Likewise the chanting of the seraphim in the 
Temple, heard by Isaiah, was an integral part of the ritual of 
the New Year’s Day.” It is therefore an altogether reasonable 
assumption that Ps. 8.2b likewise refers specifically to the praise 
of God’s universe-filling majesty by the heavenly choir upon 
the New Year’s Day, and also that some suggestion thereof 


8 Cf. Zech. 3.7 and Morgenstern, ‘The Mythological Background of Ps. 
82,” HUCA, XIV (1939), 51. 

9 Where, it should be noted, the burden of the seraphs’ chant is precisely 
the same as here, viz. that God’s glory or majesty fills the entire world, i.e., 
as here and in Ps. 148.13, is even above the heavens. 

10 Cf, ‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82”, op. cit., 52-59. 

1 Cf. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, V, 107, note 97. 

12 Cf, ‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82”’, op. cit., 40-59. 
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stood in the lost stichos which immediately preceded v. 2b. A 
further inference from all this is that Ps. 8 was in origin a hymn 
sung or chanted in praise of the Deity upon the New Year's 
Day. The direct references to the creation in the subsequent 
vv. strongly support this conclusion. 

The mention of the heavens in v. 2b leads by a simple and 
natural thought-transition to v. 4, ‘‘When I behold Thy heavens, 
the work of Thy fingers, moon and stars which Thou hast fash- 
ioned.’’3 This consideration of the beauty and majesty of the 
heavens and of the moon and stars within them, and with it 
of the transcendent greatness and exaltation of the God who 
made them, prompts the Psalmist in sincere humility to ask, 
‘What is man, that Thou art mindful of him; even mortal man, 
that Thou, who art eternal, givest consideration unto him?” 
Both terms, wx and 07x73, are deliberately and wisely chosen 
by the Psalmist. For, as Kénig has pointed out, the etymological 
implication of wx’ is that man is a weak creature, of limited, 
finite power, the direct antithesis of God, the infinite One, who 
by His power has created the universe. Correspondingly, the 
term, 07x}2, emphasizes the transitoriness of man, that he is 
a finite, mortal creature,'’ again contrasted directly with God, 
the eternal and infinite One. 


13 For this connotation of 7nd cf. Deut. 33.6. However, it is by no means 
impossible that mn2n3 here has the closely related, but none the less the dis- 
tinct and specific, meaning, ‘‘Thou hast set in place’’ (i.e. upon a 130, a 
“foundation”’ or ‘‘base’”’) in the heavens. The reference would then be to Gen. 
1.17 and Jub. 2.8, which tell that God, by a distinct, physical, creative act, 
set the heavenly bodies in their assigned places in the heavens, rather than to 
Gen. 1.14-15, which records that the heavenly bodies found their places in 
the heavens through no physical act of God, but entirely as the result of the 
divine decree or fiat. The full import of this, at first thought, finely drawn, 
distinction will be made clear shortly. 

4 From wis, ‘to be weak;” cf. Isa. 51.12; Ps. 90.3; 103.15; 144.3-4; Job 
10.5. 
5 Cf, Isa. 51.12; Ps. 90.3; 103.15; 144.4; 146.3 f.; Job 25.6. As suggested 
by Konig, something of the idea of ‘‘son of earth’’ (7"IN7) is here inherent in 
the term, 07N7}3; cf.Gen.2.7; 3.19. In view of the emphasis laid in the creation 
narrative of Gen. 2.5 ff. upon the assigning of names to the different creatures 
as the final act of the creative process (cf. vv. 19, 23), it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that in Gen. 2.7, after the account of the creation of man, a statement 
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Yet immediately the Psalmist finds reassurance in the thought 
that God has created man to be but little inferior to the angels, 
those subordinate heavenly beings who chant God’s praises, 
and that, too, especially upon this New Year’s Day, and who 
are therefore at this very moment present in the mind of the 
Psalmist and of those who sing his New Year’s Day hymn. And 
even as these heavenly creatures have dominion over all the 
super-earthly phenomena and forces of nature, so man, for 
his part in the divine plan, has dominion over all the creatures 
of the earth.!? In truth man is therefore, in the divine order of 
the universe, but little lower than the heavenly beings and has 
been crowned by God with glory and dignity. But this glory 
and dignity of man but emphasize all the more the supremacy 
and almost incomprehensible transcendence of God. This is the 
major theme of this magnificent psalm."® The relatively exalted 


stood originally telling of the giving of the name, Adam. This statement may 
well have read: 17¥? MO7NT"]0"D OTN WOW" NIP; cf. Gunkel, Commentary, 
to this passage. 

16 So Jub. 2.2. 

17 It is noteworthy that in v. 7 the plu., 71’ "Wyn, is used, while in v. 4 
the sing., ]?MIYA¥N Awyd, occurs. This is not at all accidental nor yet merely 
stylistic. Jub. 2.15, 23 tell that there were twenty-two separate divine acts 
or works in the creative process, twenty-two i117” ’"1’ ’wyp. Of these, according 
to vv. 2-3, the heavens were merely one 17” MYA¥N TVD in a literal sense. 
But according to vv. 11-14 the fishes and other sea-creatures, the birds, the 
“animals of the earth” (corresponding almost literally to the "Iw mp3 of v. 8 
here) and cattle constituted four separate creative works, four 717 °T "HYD, 
precisely as v. 7 here states. Once again the full implication of this passage 
becomes clear only when correlated with the record of creation in Jub. 2. 
Actually the statement of v. 7b is in itself an exaggeration, for certainly God 
did not place all of creation, all of the twenty-two separate and distinct cate- 
gories of creation, under man’s dominion. Therefore vv. 8-9 very properly 
proceed immediately to define by limitation the precise import of b> in v. 7b, 
viz. all told five of the twenty-two categories, certainly no inconsiderable 
number, and quite sufficient to establish man’s authority and dignity beyond 
any challenge. 

x8 This consideration tends to support the arrangement of v. 2 proposed 
above. For it is quite clear that v. 2a states the theme of the Ps. in precisely 
the same manner as Ps. 23.1 states the theme of that Ps. (cf. Morgenstern, 
“Psalm 23”, scheduled to appear in JBL, LXV [1946]). In fact the statement 
of the theme in v. 2a has all the effect of a quod est demonstrandum, while the 
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position of man in the universe according to the divine plan, is 
only a secondary theme. 

V. 8 records man’s dominion not only over the domestic 
animals (8a) but also over the wild animals, ‘‘the beasts of the 
field’”’ (8b). Obviously on here has the extraordinary force of 
‘“‘and even”, and therefore quite properly, even though a con- 
junction, has a metrical beat. Similarly v. ga8b deals with, not 
one, but two classes of sea-denizens.’? Certainly 12y is not in 
apposition with on °n, for in such case the plural of the par- 
ticiple would probably be required. By interpolating b> before 
7ay, as suggested above, the full meaning of v. gb is clearly 
established.?° The on °17 of ga are the fish with fins and scales, 
those which, according to the prescriptions of Lev. 11.9-12; 
Deut. 14.9-10, may be eaten. These correspond, more or less 
closely, to the domestic animals of v. 8a. V. 9b deals, not so 
much with the sea-monsters, the or3n of Gen. 1.21, the Levia- 
than and other similar fabulous sea-creatures, as Briggs and 
K6nig maintain, for over these it could hardly be said that man 
has dominion, but with all the denizens of the sea other than 
those with fins and scales, of which Lev. 11.10-12 speaks so 
graphically. It is noteworthy that Jub. 2.11 speaks of ‘everything 
that moves in the waters’ in addition to the sea-monsters and 
the fish. We are beginning to see that there is a definite relation- 
ship between the accounts of creation in Jub. 2 and Ps. 8. Accord- 
ingly in the detailed listing of the three classes of sea-creatures 
in Jub. 2.11 we may find a strong confirmation both of this 
interpretation of Ps. 8.9a8b and also of the proposed interpola- 
tion of 95 before ray. It should be noted too that os, as used 
here, is not at all a synonym of o'n in v. ga, and therefore there 
is no need to emend it, with Jerome, to on.” Rather on is used 
here with a connotation larger even than that of on, to designate 


repetition of the very same words in v. 10 at the end of the Ps. has, in turn, 
the cogent and artistic effect of a quod est demonstratum. 

9 T. e. two distinct 717? T *wyn; cf. above, note 17. 

20 If 55 be not interpolated, then it would be necessary to at least emend 
729 to 7391; cf. O° IT and also o'DSN and Onin v. 8. 

21 And so apparently had before it as its pattern jay 5, just as here. 

72 And this, too, despite the reading of Jub. 2.11. 
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all the waters under the heavens, precisely as defined in Gen. 1.10, 
the Ocean in other words.”3 

So much then for the immediate meaning of the Ps. 

However, one very important matter still remains to be con- 
sidered, viz. the relationship of this Ps. to the creation story 
in Gen. 1.1-2.4. Scholars have usually commented upon this 
and freely acknowledge that such relationship exists, and that, 
too, in close degree. But the precise nature, extent and import 
of this relationship have never been determined. 

In a study entitled ‘“The Sources of the Creation-Story— 
Genesis 1:1-2:4’’4 I showed that the creation story, regularly 
assigned to P, and usually held by biblical scholars to consist of 
one single literary stratum, is actually a composite piece of 
writing, consisting of two main strata. The major stratum of 
the narrative, which is also the older in literary form, tells of 
the creation of the universe by the word of God alone, by divine 
fiat, and entirely without physical action or procedure on the 
part of the Deity. I have accordingly designated this as the 
“flat” version of the creation story. It may be more convenient 
to refer to it henceforth as “‘Creation A.” 

But it is very significant that quite a good many vv. within 
the narrative represent the Deity as bringing things into being, 
not by the mere utterance of His divine word, but by actual 
physical labor, by ‘‘making”’ them, as the term is. Coupled with 
this is the realization of the fact that within Creation A, the 
fiat narrative, the Sabbath motif, which represents God as rest- 
ing or desisting upon the seventh day from the work which He 
had performed upon the first six days, would have no meaning 
whatever. Only in the second version of the Creation story, that 
which represents God as working and making things with His 
hands, as it were, i. e. in carrying out the creative process through 
physical labor, with the natural implication that He wearied 
Himself in so doing,’ has the Sabbath motif any significance 


23 Cf. also Deut. 33.19; Ezek. 27.4, 25, 26, 27; 28.2, 8; Jon. 2.4; Ps. 24.2; 
46.3 and passim. 

24 Published in AJSL, XXXVI (1920), 169-212; cf. also M. Lambert, 
‘A Study of the First Chapter of Genesis,” HUCA, I (1924), 3-12. 

2s Cf. Ex. 31.17b, which tells, in obvious dependence upon Creation B, 
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whatever. I have accordingly labeled this second version the 
“Sabbath” version. Henceforth it will be convenient to refer to 
it as ‘Creation B.”’ 

I pointed out likewise that the enumeration of the days of 
the creative process, the six days of God’s labor and the seventh 
day of abstention from labor and rest can have no import 
whatever and no place in Creation A, but that they have a rich 
import and an indispensable place in Creation B. For their 
obvious purpose is to say that even as God labored at His work 
of creation for six days and then desisted from His labor and 
rested upon the seventh day, just so man, the supreme creature 
of God’s universe, who has dominion over the earth and all its 
creatures, should labor for six days and then, like God, should 
desist from labor and rest upon the seventh day, the day which 
God Himself sanctified. 

A second implication is that the sanctity of the seventh day 
is observed by man’s resting upon it, even as God rested. A 
third implication seems to be that this very procedure of desist- 
ing from work and resting upon this seventh day is not only a 
proper observance of the sanctity of this day, but is also in 
itself an act of homage and worship of God, and even the supreme 
homage and worship, that which God demands above all else. 

And a final implication seems to be that, inasmuch as God 
instituted the Sabbath as a day of rest as the crowning act of 
creation, and immediately following the creation of man, but 
before the human race had begun to propagate itself and to 
develop into different nations and peoples, it was God’s intention 
that the Sabbath be kept by all peoples, and not merely by 
Israel alone, that its observance be the basic and universal act 


that the Deity ‘‘made the heaven and the earth for six days, but upon the 
seventh day He abstained (or “‘rested’’) and refreshed Himself.’’ The obvious 
implication is, of course, that He had wearied Himself with the physical labor 
of creation during these six days. 

26 To Creation A I have assigned Gen. 1.3, 4b, 5a, 6, 7b, 8a, 9, 10a, Ilaab, 
14a, 15b, 20aa, 22aba, 24aab, 26aa, 28a; 2.1, plus certain clauses and phrases 
which, quite naturally, were lost in the editorial process. Creation B consisted 
of all the remaining portions of 1.1-2.4 minus certain minor editorial insertions. 
It is obvious that Creation B, and not Creation A, constitutes the major part 
of the creation narrative in its present form. 
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of worship of Him, the one universal God, by all men, all equally 
His creatures. The unqualifiedly universalistic background and 
import of Creation B are unmistakable. 

I indicated still further that Creation A, having no count 
and limitation of days, told of the creation by divine fiat in eight, 
or perhaps even in ten, successive steps. But Creation B, under 
compulsion to contain the entire creative process in six days, 
found it necessary to assign two acts of creation to each of two 
days, the third and the sixth, while, more normally, assigning 
only one act of creation to each of the remaining four days. It 
is evident from this that Creation B was not an independent 
narrative and piece of writing in itself, originally quite distinct 
from, and perhaps even older than, Creation A and then inte- 
grated with Creation A by an editorial process, but that rather 
Creation B was secondary to Creation A, a reinterpretation and 
expansion of it, and this too with a definite and well-conceived 
purpose, viz. to establish the sanctity of the Sabbath and the 
manner and imperativeness of its observance. 

But even more than this; since Creation B is obviously sec- 
ondary to Creation A, and since Creation A is recognized as 
the work of Priestly writers, and therefore definitely as later 
than Ezra,?’7 and since it is likewise firmly established, by a wealth 
of evidence, that Sabbath observance was an institution in Israel 
much older than this, it follows that Creation B did not seek 
to inaugurate the observance of the Sabbath, but only to give 
to it a new import, or at least to support it in an import which, 
if not actually new, then had not yet been formally approved 
and accepted in the official and authoritative circles of the estab- 
lished Judaism of the fifth century B.c. This new import here 
given to the Sabbath and to the manner of its observance must 
have been that of its universalistic character, that it was intended 
by God to be observed not by Jews alone, but by all mankind, 
and likewise that its basic, and perhaps only essential, observance 
consisted merely in complete abstention from work and resting, 
in imitation of the procedure of God Himself at creation. Neither 
sacrifice nor any other cult-act in the Temple was necessary for 


27 More specifically, as hardly earlier than 400 B,C. 
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proper Sabbath observance in a manner to satisfy the Deity 
and to fulfill His command, imposed by Him upon all mankind 
already at creation. This contrasts specifically with the program 
of Sabbath worship by particular sacrifices within the Temple, 
as recorded in Lev. 23.38; Num. 28.9-10; Ezek. 45.17; 46.3-5; 
I Chron. 23.31; II Chron. 2.3; 8.13; 31.3. It accords fully with 
the principle of Sabbath observance recorded in Ex. 16.22-27; 
20.11; 31.17b. Likewise in its implication that the Sabbath was 
to be observed, not merely by Israel, but also by all mankind, 
it has some affinities with Isa. 56.6b,?8 and perhaps also, in its 
implication that abstention from labor was the only essential 
act of Sabbath worship, with Isa. 58.13 f., a very late passage. 

This concept of the Sabbath as an institution intended by 
God for universal observance, and with its essential observance 
consisting, not in sacrifice nor Temple ritual, but only, or at 
least primarily, in abstention from work in imitation of the 
Deity’s own procedure, can scarcely have been of priestly origin 
and can scarcely have enjoyed complete priestly approval. It 
seems to be animated by the spirit of the synagogue rather than 
of the Temple. Likewise its basic universalism voices a principle 
of Judaism far removed from the narrow nationalism and par- 
ticularism of Ezra and his priestly followers. Immediately it 
raises the question: Who might its authors have been? 

This question we cannot answer with certainty at the present 
stage of biblical scholarship. However, it is altogether probable 
that an adequate answer may be forthcoming in time, when 
we shall have learned more about religious developments in 
Judaism in the fourth and third centuries B.c. 

But this much is perfectly clear, that Ps. 8 was produced 
in the same circle as Creation B. All its contacts are with this 
secondary version of the creation story. In the entire psalm 
there is not the slightest reference to or hint at the theory or 
tradition of Creation A, creation by divine fiat. The heavens 
are the work of the fingers of God; the moon and stars He Him- 
self has formed. All the creatures of earth are His handiwork. 
Even man himself He has fashioned, to be but little inferior to 


28 Undoubtedly a late interpolation into the original text. 
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the heavenly beings, with whom, according to Gen. 1.26, He 
took counsel concerning the creation of man, and in whose image, 
as well as in that of God Himself, man was created. And to man 
He has given dominion over all other creatures of earth. In Ps. 8 
it is the entire universe, which God has, not called into being 
by His divine word, but fashioned by His own labor with His 
hands, which attests to His supreme power and glory. The re- 
lationship of Ps. 8 to Creation B is unmistakable. 

It may be argued, however, that even while this relationship 
cannot be denied, none the less it is possible that the Creation 
B narrative had been current in Israel long before it was com- 
mitted to its present written form, in dependence upon Creation 
A, and that the relationship of Ps. 8 may be with the popular 
tradition basic to Creation B rather than to Creation B in its 
present literary form. It must be granted that this theory is 
possible, even though the relationship to Creation B in its pres- 
ent literary form seems very close and the agreement of Ps. 8 
with it to be perfect. 

However, it must be borne in mind that Ps. 8 has close 
affinities, not only with Creation B, but also, as we have already 
indicated, with the version of the creation narrative recorded 
in Jub. 2. And certainly Jub. 2 is dependent, not upon any oral 
tradition, but directly upon Creation B in its literary form.?° 
Moreover, the relationship of Ps. 8 to Jub. 2 seems not to be 
merely through Creation B, in that both Ps. 8 and Jub. 2 have 
direct contacts with Creation B, but rather that Ps. 8 had itself 
direct contacts with Jub. 2, as, for example, as pointed out 
above, in the comparison of the dignity of man, the ruler of all 
earthly creatures with that of the heavenly beings, who have 
dominion over all the forces and phenomena of nature, likewise 
in the motive of the chanting of God’s praise by these heavenly 
beings,3° and also in the number of God’s creative acts and the 
resultant categories of His creatures. 


29 Even though it departs from the latter in what seems to be one of its 
major implications, viz. that the Sabbath was intended by God to be observed by 
all men, and represents Sabbath observance as restricted to Israel alone (v. 31). 

30 Jub. 2.3 records that already at the close of the first day of creation 
the angels lauded God for His creative works upon that day. 
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This direct contact of Ps. 8 with Jub. 2 suggests that Ps. 8 
cannot have been composed at too early a date, for the ideas 
which found such vivid expression in it were still current in 
active and dynamic form at the time of the composition of Jub. 2. 
This, in turn, suggests that the relationship of Ps. 8 is with 
Creation B in its present literary form, and not with the tradi- 
tion which may have been antecedent to this. All this evidence 
points unmistakably to the conclusion that Ps. 8 must have 
been composed at a relatively late date, probably at some time 
within the fourth century B.c., and not impossibly even early 
within the third century B.c.3 


II 
PSALM IQA 


Of modern commentators apparently only Cheyne and Ehrlich 
regard the whole of Ps. 19 as a literary unit. All other scholars 
seem to agree that vv. 2-7 and 8-15 originally constituted two 
completely independent poems, which in some indeterminable 


3 Further evidence of a relatively late date for this Ps. may be found in 
the fact that v. 1 certainly records a late, conventional expression of the doc- 
trine of “for His name’s sake” (cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘Psalm 48”, HUCA, XVI 
[1941], 26-38). That this expression of this doctrine is relatively late is indicated 
by the far-reaching departure of the thought here voiced from the doctrine 
in its original form and with its original purpose. Here, apparently, the univer- 
sality of God and His world-dominion are established and generally admitted 
throughout the universe, whereas in the doctrine in its original form these 
were still to be proved. Moreover, in the original form of the doctrine it was 
God’s restoration of Judah to its native land and His discipline of the hostile 
nations which were to establish this truth, while here it is the concept of God 
as the sole creator of the majestic universe which is to furnish this proof. 

Cheyne has very properly correlated the thought of v. 5 with Ps. 144.3 
and Job 7.17. Ps. 144.3-4 is certainly not an integral part of that Ps., but an 
interpolation. Not only has it no thought-connection with the remainder of 
the Ps. but it also interrupts the natural sequence of thought from v. 2 to v. 5. 
The passage has manifest affinities in thought and language with Eccles. and 
certainly cannot be earlier than the Greek period. Job 7.17 as well as Ps. 8.5 
are in all probability somewhat older; but they can scarcely be much older. 

Both of these considerations corroborate our assigning Ps. 8 to some time 
in the fourth century B.c. 
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way came to be united in the Psalter as a single poem. The two 
poems have absolutely nothing in common in thought-content 
and little, if anything, in form. That they were originally two 
separate and totally unrelated poems can not be gainsaid. For 
convenience we may speak of them as Psalm 19A and Psalm 
19B. In this present study our interest is only in Ps. 19A. 

The text is in almost perfect order. Only four textual emenda- 
tions, each of quite minor range, are necessary. In v. 5a for o1p 
we should probably read with Capellus, followed by Duhm, 
Briggs and Oesterley, ob1p. For axpai in the same v. we should 
probably follow Budde, Gunkel and Oesterley in reading nxp91. 
For xx’ in v. 6a, the marked parallelism with ww prompts us 
to read, again with Budde, Gunkel and Oesterley, xx:.3? And 
finally in v. 6b it seems well to read, with G and S, for nnrx, 1n7K.33 

The first question to be considered is whether, with these 
few, minor textual emendations, vv. 2-7 constitute an original 
literary unit. Olshausen, Bickell, Wellhausen, Duhm, Baethgen 
and Briggs regard v. 4 as a gloss which contradicts directly the 
thought of v. 3. Bertholet regards only 4b as a gloss. Otherwise 
all commentators hold, without any qualification, that Ps. 19A 
is a literary unit, the work of one single author. Duhm and Berth- 
olet hold that something, probably only a single stichos, has 
been lost before v. 5b, something which would, of course, offer 
a proper parallelism to the thought of that stichos. Strangely 
enough, Kittel holds that the lost stichos followed, rather than 
preceded, v. 5b. 

That v. 5b does not follow smoothly and logically upon 5a 
cannot be denied. And, as the text stands now, there is no proper 


32 The imperfect of continuous or frequentative action. 
33 The following proposed emendations do not commend themselves: 


4 For $3 o'na7, *ba0 735 (Ehrlich) 
5 ”  od1p, ON’p (Gunkel) 
” ow, ow (Ewald, Graetz, Duhm, Gunkel) 
” ana, 017nN3 (Duhn, Kittel) 
o’a (Graetz, Staerk, Kittel, Gunkel, Oesterley) 
102 (Perles) 
7 hae ae by, sy (G, Jerome, Olshausen, Bertholet; Budde, Gunkel, 
Oesterley) 
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antecedent for the pronominal suffix of 072 in v. 5b. With the 
present text the antecedents, justifying the third plural pro- 
nominal suffix, would be or and n°; but this, of course, would 
be meaningless. Unless we assume, with Duhm and Bertholet, 
that a stichos has been lost before 5b, a stichos which contained 
some word or thought which would function properly as the 
antecedent of the suffix of on3, we have no alternative but to 
regard onwn and y*prn of v. 2 as the real antecedents.34 And 
even with the assumption of the loss of such a stichos, none the 
less the antecedent of the suffix of nna must have been some 
word or words corresponding to o’»wn and y’prn; for, as we shall 
see, the tent of the sun, in which, so the implication is, he passes 
the night, and from which he emerges at dawn like a bridegroom, 
was conceived as located in the heavens at the far eastern 
horizon. 

But granting this, and the evidence still to be adduced will 
establish this incontestably, then it follows with almost complete 
certainty that not merely v. 4, but the whole of vv. 3-5a must 
be an intrusion here. Careful examination confirms this conclu- 
sion. V. 2 affirms that the heavens declare the glory of ’El35 and 
the firmament tells of his handiwork. There is here no necessary 
implication of actual speech, of words uttered vocally by the 
heavens and the firmament. The v. seems to say no more than 
that the majesty and beauty of the heavens, the firmament 
with the orbs of light suspended in it,3° attest to or give expression 
of the glory of ’El and of the character of His creative handiwork. 
On the other hand, in v. 3 it is no longer heaven and firmament 
which are the speakers, but day and night. One day speaks to 
the next day and one night makes revelation to its succeeding 


34 It was largely becuase of this seeming difficulty in finding a proper 
antecedent, suitably placed in reasonable proximity to O73, that the three 
different emendations of the word listed in note 33 were proposed. But, as 
we shall soon see, not only is no emendation of D3 necessary or justifiable, 
but all three of these emendations misunderstand and misinterpret the real 
import of the passage and assume something, viz. the nightly return of the 
sun through the subterranean ocean from the place of his setting in the west 
to the place of his rising in the east, for which there is no basis whatever. 

35 For ‘’E]” rather than ‘‘God”’ see below, p. 515. 

36 Gen. I 14-18. 
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night; in other words, v. 3 declares that there is an uninterrupted 
and endless process of speech and revelation. 

Careful examination reveals, moreover, that not only does 
v. 4 not necessarily contradict v. 3, as the above-cited scholars 
have maintained, but also that there is a definite unity of 
both thought and language in vv. 3b-5. 108 is repeated in 
v. 4 after its initial occurrence in v. 3; and if our emendation 
of o\p in y. 5a be correct, then bip, too, occurs twice, in both 
vv. 4 and 5a. The 0139 of v. 4 is paralleled by om» of v. 5a. 

Various scholars have called attention to the Aramaisms in 
Ps. 19A, and from this have inferred that the Ps. must have 
been composed at a relatively late date, and certainly within 
the post-exilic period. But it is significant that, without a single 
exception, these Aramaisms*? occur only in vv. 3-5a. 

Who was the first scholar to suggest that in these vv. we 
have a reference to the myth of the music of the spheres, an 
idea which became integral in Pythagorean philosophy, I 
have not been able to ascertain. This hypothesis was definitely 
rejected by Delitzsch, on the ground that there is no evidence 
whatever that this idea was ever current in Semitic thought 
and literature. In this he has been followed by Kittel, Konig 
and Buttenwieser. Gunkel, on the other hand, following Boll,38 
affirms strongly that this myth of the music of the spheres is 
definitely referred to here. This myth told of the heavenly spheres 
chanting God’s praises unendingly and throughout the entire 
universe, but in sounds of such shrill sweetness that their tones 
were imperceptible to human ear. Precisely this is the thought 
expressed here, without omission of a single essential detail. 
True, here it is not the heavenly spheres, but rather day and 
night, which voice God’s praises; but the distinction is very 
slight. And in this connection it is impossible not to compare 
the singing of the morning-stars together in praise of God’s 
creative power.3? We may well follow Gunkel in assuming that 
the myth of the music of the spheres is definitely recorded in 


37 Actually only two, 77 and omn. 
38 Aus der Offenbarung Johannis, 19. 
39 Job. 38.7, see above, p. 497. 
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vv. 3-5a. But with this assumption, it follows of necessity that 
vv. 3-5a have no essential connection with the remainder of 
Ps. 19A, vv. 2, 5b-7, that they constitute an interpolation into 
the original poem, made, as the Aramaisms indicate, at a rela- 
tively late date. 

These vv. may be arranged as three distichs thus: 


4/4 nyt mr 15°55 adod) 7 tow yar ovd ov 
4/3 pdip *"ypwi da / O37 PN) ION YN 
3/3 om>n ban axpdy/ obip xx’ panb23 


Day gusheth forth” speech unto day 
And night discloseth knowledge unto night. 
No speech, no words, 
Unheard their voice; 
Throughout the world goeth forth their sound, 
Even unto the ends of the universe their words. 


With vv. 3-5a thus removed, the interpretation of the re- 
mainder of Ps. 19A is simplified greatly. The approach to this 
task must be from v. 7. The full meaning of this v. becomes 
clear only when it is compared with I Enoch 72. That chapter 
gives a detailed account of the course of the sun during the 
entire year. It tells of six gates at the eastern edge of heaven 
through each of which the sun comes forth during successive 
months. It journeys in its chariot, driven by the wind, across 
the heaven from east to west during the day, until it reaches 
the edge of heaven, the horizon, in the far west. There it turns 
in its course and journeys back to its daily starting-point by 
way of the north, i.e. manifestly, along the circumference of 
the heaven,* the horizon. Precisely this is what v. 7a here records: 


4° Vocalize Y2W3, as a participle. »ba prefixed to a participle has the mean- 
ing of the English prefix, ‘‘un-”; cf. If Sam. 1.21; Hos. 7.8; therefore yous, 
“unheard.”’ 

"From ya, “‘to gush or bubble forth” as a fountain or stream; cf. Prov: 
18.4; Eccles. 12.6; Isa. 35.7; 49.10. 

“pw yn, I Enoch 72.4; 73.2; 78.5; cf. the biblical yan 2n, Isa. 40.22; 
Prov. 8.27, and especially Job 22.14, which tells that ’El walks or journeys 
on the y1N7 nN. Precisely the same picture is unfolded in I Esdras 4.34: 
“Swift is the sun in (its) course, because it turns about in the circle of heaven 
and runs back again to its place in one day.” Here we have the four significant 
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At the (one) end of the heavens is his (place of) going 
forth,43 
And his turning about is above* their (other) 
end.‘ 


Moreover, v. 6 here speaks of the sun’s course, Ink, precisely 
as do I Enoch 73.33, 34 and I Esdras 4.34, and even of the sun 
“running” his course, as does I Enoch 73.37. The close thought- 
relationship of vv. 6b-7 with I Enoch 73 and I Esdras 4.34 is 
unmistakable. This, in turn, makes clear the full import of 
vv. 5b-7. 


motifs, the swiftness of the sun (cf. v. 6 here), its course (1M7N here), its turn- 
ing about (1nbypn here) along the 0’2w7 nN, and its hastening back to its daily 
starting point. That I Esdras 4.34 is dependent upon Ps. 19.6-7 is, as Delitzsch 
has suggested, almost self-evident. 

43 That I8¥1D means “‘the place of his going forth” rather than “the act 
of his going forth” is certain. Obviously therefore D’2¥7 7¥Pd must be trans- 
lated “‘at the edge of the heavens” rather than “from the edge.” True, the 
thought, ‘‘at the edge”’ is usually expressed by N¥Pa; but that 7¥pp, especially 
when, as here, associated with a word implying motion, and particularly the 
precise spot where that motion originates, may also be translated ‘‘at the 
edge”’ is evidenced by Num. 34.3; Josh. 15.1, 2, 5; 18.15; Isa. 5.26; 13.5; 42.10; 
Ps. 61.3 (where the meaning is certainly not ‘‘From the edge of the world I 
call unto Thee”, but rather “Unto Thee even at the edge of the world I call.” 
The implication can hardly be that it is the Psalmist who is at the edge of 
the world.) 

44 Significantly neither 183, ‘‘his setting”, nor 18139, “the place of his set- 
ting,” but rather 1nD)pn, ‘‘his turning about,”’ i.e. to return along the horizon 
to the place of sunrise. 

4s This is clearly the thought here. Therefore it is best to retain by here 
and not emend to 7y (see above, note 33). The passage says that the precise 
spot where the sun turns about in order to begin his journey back to the start- 
ing-point of his daily course is above the western edge of the heavens, 
the place where the heavens actually end. 

# This identity of thought here with the account of the course of the sun 
in I Enoch 73, and especially the use of the term, 71pn here, literally “‘the 
turning about,”’ a complete synonym of 721¥n, from 21”, the terms used in 
the original of I Enoch 73.11, 13, 15, 21, 23, 25, 29, 31, 35 and also in I Esdras 
4.34, is a cogent reason for retaining 0772 in v. 5b and not emending it to some 
term meaning ‘‘ocean.’’ (see above, note 33). Moreover, it takes considerable 
straining of the imagination, even in connection with mythology, to picture 
a tent for the sun located in the ocean beneath the waters; a cave, perhaps, 
but a tent, never. 
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Vv. 5b-6 tell that the sun has a tent at the far eastern edge 
of the heavens, in which, impliedly, he passes the night after 
his return alorig the northern horizon from running his course 
during the day. From this he comes forth the next morning in 
all his strength and beauty, like a bridegroom; and like a mighty 
warrior, swift of foot,47 he rejoices to run his daily course. m5n 
is used here patently as a synonym of bax immediately preceding. 
It is true that in Joel 2.16 75n does designate the marriage-tent, 
but in Isa. 4.5 it seems to connote no more than an ordinary 
tent as a covering or protection, and such may well be its use 
here. There is accordingly no necessity to assume here, as does 
Gunkel, a latent myth of the marriage of the sun,‘® and this, 
too, even despite the term, jnn, here. jnn> is used here in pre- 
cisely the same manner as 11219, as the fertia comparationis of 
a simile; like a swift-footed warrior the sun rejoices to run his 
course, and, in quite the same manner, the sun, beautiful like 
a bridegroom, comes forth from his tent. It is not impossible 
that the mythical element which Gunkel has posited may be 
implicit here; but it is by no means necessary or certain. 

Finally, it should be noted that the almost invariable trans- 
lation of inonm in v. 7, “from his heat,’’ beginning with all the 
ancient versions and continued by all commentators except 
K6nig, cannot reflect the actual meaning of the passage. Kénig 
translates the word “‘vor seinem Lichtstrahl’’, without, however, 
justifying this rendering otherwise than by some rather far- 
fetched dialectic. But it should be noted that in biblical liter- 
ature‘? and also in Sir. 43.2 the mon is always a source of light, 
never of heat; therefore here ‘‘from his light.’’s° As Briggs, in 
commenting upon the passage, has remarked quite appropriately, 


47 As we have seen, I Esdras 4.34 likewise makes mention of the swiftness 
of the sun. 

48 Gunkel cites the Akkadian mythological element, of the goddess, Aya, 
as the wife of Shamash. 

49 Isa. 24.23; 30.26 (bis); Job 30.28; Cant. 6.10. 

s° With this interpretation of 1non cf. the name of the ruler of Beirut cited 
from the Amarna literature by Lewy (‘‘The Old West Semitic Sun God Ham- 
mu,” HUCA, XVIII [1944], 435), Am-mu-ni-ra (variant, EHa-mu-ni-ri), 
“Ammu is the light.”’ 
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to be hidden from the light of the sun rather than from his heat 
is a much more natural concept. 

We may accordingly reconstruct what seems now, after the 
removal of vv. 3-5a, to be the nucleus of Ps. 19A thus: 


4/4 ypan pi yp neyo bx azo nDoOD onwA 2 
4/4 ona bax ow wows; - - - - - -- - st 6b 
4/4 Ines pnd WII ww? /INDND X¥? NN NIT 6 
3/3/3 INONd INDI PR /Sanxp-¥y inDipM / INS OVA TSpo 7 


The heavens recount the glory of ’El, 
And the work of His hands the firmament relates. 


For the sun has he set a tent in them. 
And he, like a bridegroom, cometh forth from his tent, 
Rejoices, like a warrior, to run his course. 
At the end of the heavens is the place of his coming 
forth, 
And his turning about is above their (other) 
end, 
And naught is hid from his light. 


The fact that v. 7 is a tristich, rather than a distich, probably 
indicates that it was the end of the original poem, or, if not 
this, then at least the end of a definite section thereof. 


st With the omission of vv. 3-5a as an interpolation, the suggestion of 
Duhm and Bertholet that a stichos has been lost before v. 5b becomes doubly 
probable; for, as is clear from the above textual arrangement, it is essential 
to the distich of which 5b is the second stichos. On the one hand, it must have 
contained a specific reference to 0°07, the proper antecedent of the pronom- 
inal suffix in O73, and,on the other hand, it must have offered a fitting thought- 
parallelism to 5b. In all likelihood, too, it consisted of four beats, thus con- 
stituting a 4-3 distich, although it is by no means impossible that it may have 
consisted of only three beats, with a resultant 3/3 distich. More than this 
cannot be determined about it. 

52 omxp->y must, of course, be read'as two beats. 

ss In my projected commentary upon the reconstructed text of the ad- 
dress of Amos (Amos Studies, II) I will show that a tristich was a favorite 
metrical device for ending a section or paragraph, which presented a single, 
well unified thought. The climactic effect of such a tristich is quickly felt. 
The uniformity of the three preceding distichs here points definitely to unity 
of thought and authorship. 
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But here the question arises, whether even this short poem, 
consisting of only four vwv., is itself a unit. The question 
cannot be answered with certainty, because of the complete 
lack of decisive evidence. In fact what evidence there is 
suffices only to justify the question, but not at all to dispose 
of it. 

It is self-evident that the theme of vv. 2 and 5b, plus the 
missing stichos immediately preceding, is the praise of the power 
of ’El as manifested by the creation and operation of the heavens 
and of the sun within it. On the other hand, the theme of vv. 6-7 
is the daily course of the sun. Moreover, it can scarcely be denied 
that the transition of thought from v. 5b to vv. 6-7, is imple- 
mented awkwardly and, from a literary standpoint, quite in- 
elegantly, by sm. Actually the word seems to have all the 
earmarks of editorial handiwork. This is the sum total of the 
evidence suggesting a possible fusion of two originally distinct 
sources. And, as has been said, it is not decisive; for the true 
implication of vv. 6-7 may well be that the regular, unfailing 
procedure of the sun upon his daily, unswerving course is as 
much a manifestation of the power and majesty of ’El as are 
the heavens themselves. The question must be allowed to rest 
here. Fortunately its solution is not vital to the understanding 
of the Ps.%4 


54 There is no need nor compelling reason for regarding vv. 6-7 as a frag- 
ment of an ancient hymn to the sun, as Briggs, Staerk, Kittel and Gunkel 
suggest. Of course this is not at all impossible. But all in all there seems no 
more justification for this hypothesis than there would be for the parallel 
hypothesis that vv. 2 and 5b are, in turn, a fragment of an ancient hymn to 
the heavens. Moreover, the very close relationship of vv. 6-7 to I Enoch 72 
must not be lost sight of; and certainly I Enoch 72 is anything but a hymn 
to the sun. 

It might be added that Duhm’s conjecture, that this poem is but a frag- 
ment of an original poem of considerable length, dealing with the manifesta- 
tion of ’El’s power and glory in the various phenomena of nature, and that 
the section of the poem immediately following this dealt with the moon, 
particularly in its role as a wanderer, is not without a certain measure of 
reasonableness. Actually, however, it represents no more than how Duhm 
would have continued a poem which he felt to be incomplete, had he been 
the author. 

That the little poem does seem to be only a fragment of a longer and 
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It is noteworthy that the name, Yahweh, does not occur 
a single time in this poem. Rather, the heavens and the sun 
are here represented as the creation of ’El. That in biblical liter- 
ature ’El was, by a syncretistic process, identified with Yahweh 
is, of course, well established. But that he was in the earliest 
stages of Semitic religious evolution a deity quite distinct from 
Yahweh and having his own divine personality and functions 
is equally certain.ss Inasmuch as there is in this entire poem 
not the slightest intimation of Yahweh, it is impossible not to 
infer that at first this poem, or at least its source or pattern, 
was entirely non-Yahwistic, and dealt only with ’El as the su- 
preme world-deity. And granting this, the next natural inference 
is that the poem was ultimately of non-Israelite origin. This 
conclusion, coupled with the figure of ’El and the role played 
by him, suggests, in turn, a Phoenician source for the poem; 
and back of this may well lie North-Semitic, and perhaps more 
specifically, Ugaritic antecedents.* 

Certainly the entire poem, both vv. 2 plus 5b and vv. 6-7, 
is decidely mythological in character.” The mythological note 
and spirit run through its every part, and, as has been in- 
dicated, find positive expression even in the interpolated section, 


fuller poem cannot be gainsaid, for apparently, despite the closing tristich, 
it breaks off rather abruptly without by any means exhausting the potential- 
ities of its theme. 

ss Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Divine Triad in Biblical Mythology,’ JBL, 
LXIV (1945), 15-37: 

s6 It is noteworthy in this connection that in Sanchuniaton ’El does not 
play the role of the divine creator of the universe. In Ugaritic mythological 
literature, however, ’El plays a much more varied and complex role, in which 
creative functions are by no means foreign to him. 

s7 Note that in vv. 6-7 and even in 5b also the sun is represented, in char- 
acteristic mythological manner, as a personalized being and perhaps, in the 
non-Israelite antecedent of this poem, even as a deity subordinate to ’EI, 
who has his tent, in which he passes the night, who comes forth from there 
at dawn like a bridegroom, and like a warrior runs his course, impliedly of 
his own volition and through his own power. Contrast with this the distinctly 
non-mythological picture in I Enoch 72, where the sun, though still in his 
chariot, is driven by the wind and is guided on his course, apparently by an 
angel, and operates quite impersonally and mechanically in obedience to God’s 
established natural law. 
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vv. 3-5a. In this respect Ps. 19A differs fundamentally from 
Ps. 8, in which the mythological element is almost totally 
lacking.5® 

The contacts of Ps. 19A with the creation tradition are much 
more limited than those of Ps. 8. Here merely the fact that the 
universe is the work of the hands of ’El is reminiscent of the 
creation story in Gen. 1; and it is manifest, too, that its contact 
is with Creation B rather than Creation A. The tent of the sun 
in the heavens is likewise the work of ’El, but, of course, to this 
there is no parallel whatever in Gen. 1. What few elements 
there are of the creation narrative in Ps. 19A suggest that we 
have here a reflection of the Creation B narrative in a relatively 
early stage of its development, and considerably earlier than the 
actual composition of the Creation B stratum of Gen. 1, and 
therefore likewise considerably earlier than Ps. 8.59 

There is absolutely nothing in Ps. 19A to indicate pre-exilic 
composition.®° Rather the specific mention of ’El as the creator- 
god and the various other mythological elements suggest com- 
position in the early post-exilic period, in the period, 516-485 
B.c.,* when the first proselyte movement was current in Juda- 
ism, and proselytes from the north, from Phoenicia and the 
district of Mt. Hermon in particular, were bringing with them 
many elements of North Semitic religion and mythology and 
thereby were greatly enriching Jewish culture, literature and 
religion by various elements of North Semitic religion and 
mythology. 


58 The only thing in Ps. 8 which even borders upon mythology is the ref- 
erence to the heavenly beings who sing God’s praise and to whom man is 
but little inferior. But even they seemingly have no power nor function other 
than as the personal attendants of the Deity. 

59 Altogether contrary to the opinion of Briggs, Bertholet and Buttenwieser. 

6 As Kittel, Barnes, Buttenwieser and Oesterley date it. 

6: This is in general agreement with Briggs and Bertholet, who assign the 
Ps. to the Babylonian-Persian period. It refutes the dating of Kittel and 
Barnes, who ascribed the Ps. to a very early period, even to the age of David 
and Solomon, and likewise the dating of Baethgen, who held the Ps. to be 
later than Job, and that of Duhm who regarded the Ps. as later than and 
dependent upon Gen. 1, and so assigned it to a relatively late date. 
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III 


THE CREATION MoTIF IN THE PSALMS 


That the creation story is referred to in many of the Psalms is, 
of course, well known. This matter was treated authoritatively 
by Gunkel over a half century ago.* He reached the conclusion, 
perfectly natural in his day, that the biblical creation narrative 
in practically all its essential elements, and particularly those 
of mythological character, was directly dependent upon the 
then only comparatively recently discovered Babylonian creation 
myth. These conclusions he reproduced in his well-known com- 
mentary on Genesis.*s But Gunkel regarded the creation narra- 
tive in Gen. I.1-2.4 as a literary unit, and failed completely to 
sense and to distinguish between the two important strata, 
Creation A and B. During the last twenty years, too, much of 
ancient North Semitic mythology has become known through 
the deciphering of the Ras Shamra literature and through the 
interpretation of Sanchuniathon by various scholars, particularly 
Eissfeldt.% It is therefore timely to consider, in connection with 
this exposition of Ps. 8 and 19A the relation of the numerous 
references to the basic biblical creation narrative in the Psalms 
and in other closely related writings, and especially whether 
their relationship is to Creation A or Creation B, and what may 
be the significance of this. 

It is surprising, and in fact almost startling, to discover that 
in only two passages of the entire Book of Psalms is there any 
discernible reference to Creation A. Ps. 33.6-9 reads: 


By the word of God were the heavens made, 
And by the breath of His mouth all their host. 
He collecteth the waters of the sea like a (water)-bag;°s 
He putteth® the deeps in store-houses. 


& Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, 1894. 

63 In the Nowack Hand-Kommentar series. 

64 “Ras Shamra und Sanchunjathon”, Beitrage zur Relgionsgeschichte des 
Altertums, IV (1934). 

6s Reading with all the ancient versions, 1813 for 133 of MT. 

6 The use of the two participles, D3 and ]Ni], may perhaps point to a 
relatively late date for this Ps. 
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Let all the earth fear God; 
Let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe 
of Him; 
For He spoke, and it came to be, 
He gave command, and it existed.” 


And Ps. 148.5-6, a passage which really seems to change the 
form and disturb the thought-sequence of that Ps., and may 
therefore well be a marginal gloss which eventually crept into 
the text, reads: 


Let them praise the name of God, 
For He®’ commanded, and they were created; 
And He caused them to exist®’ forever and ever; 
A statute He set which may not be transgressed. 


In these two passages the reference to Creation A, creation by 
“fiat’’, is unmistakable. 

But outside of these two passages, both obviously directly 
dependent upon, and so of composition later than, the older 
stratum of Gen. 1.1-2.4, all references in the Psalms to the crea- 
tion narrative are without exception to Creation B. Most of 
these passages®® merely picture God as the Creator of the entire 
universe and of its constituent parts. This creation process is 
described by the verbs nvy, 7x’, 10°, 813, or some comparable 
verb. Invariably God is described as performing physical action 
of some kind in discharging the creative act. 

Ps. 136.2-9 reads as follows:?° 


Give praise to the God of gods; 
Give praise to the Lord of lords; 


67 For 3y, ‘‘to stand; to exist’, cf. Ps. 148.6 and Ex. 21.21, and Morgen- 
stern, ‘‘The Book of the Covenant, II,” HUCA, VII (1930), 52 f. 

68 Or perhaps, since N17 seems to be an emphatic word, in synonymous 
parallelism with m7’ of the preceding stichos, ‘“‘The Eternal One’’; cf. Morgen- 
stern, ‘‘Deutero-Isaiah’s Terminology for ‘Universal God',”’ JBL, LXITI (1943), 
269-280. 

69 Ps. 89.12; 95.5; 100.3; 102.26; 104.1-9, 24-26b; 115.15; 121.2; 124.8; 
134-3; 143-5; 146.6a. 

7° With the omission of the refrain, 70n adiyd 75, as the second half of 
each v. 
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To Him who created marvelous things”? by Himself; 
To Him who made the heavens by a plan,” 
To Him who spread out the earth upon the waters; 
To Him who made the great orbs, 
The sun for dominion by day, 
The moon’ for dominion” by night. 


The passage seems to be directly dependent upon the Creation 
B stratum of Gen. 1.1-2.4,75 although in vv. 4-6 the Psalmist 
seems to have dealt rather freely with his source. The significant 
thing here is the statement of v. 4 that God created these mar- 
velous works by Himself, without the association of any other 
deity with Him in this process.” This statement, coupled with 
that of vv. 2-3, that ‘He is the God of gods and the Lord of 
Lords’, that, in other words, He is the supreme, divine being, 
is of more than passing significance. It seems to have a polemic 
import, as if it were refuting the claim that there might be other 
gods besides Him or to be compared to Him, by pointing to 
the creation of the wonderful universe and emphasizing that 
He created it by plan or supreme intelligence alone and unaided. 
It is, of course, the well known cosmological proof of the existence 


of God. 
This argument finds repetition in Ps. 96.3-10ab:77 


Recount His glory among the nations, 
His marvelous works among the peoples. 
For great is God and to be praised exceedingly, 
To be feared is He beyond all divine beings. 
For all the gods of the peoples are nothings, 
But God made the heavens. 
Majesty and splendor are before Him, 
Strength and beauty are in His sanctuary. 


™ Omitting n>7) as superfluous, to meet the requirements of the meter. 

7 7NAaNI, literally, ‘‘with understanding, intelligence.” 

73 Omitting 0°3515) as superfluous, to meet the requirements of the meter; 
note, too, the suspicious fact, that 03515) Jacks the article while both wown 
and m7'n have it. 

74 For mbwon) read the singular, nbwon), asin v. 8. The plural, mbwnnd, 
was probably the result of the interpolation of 0°35). 

7s And in particular vv. 7-9 upon Gen. 1.16. 

7 G reads 1729 again in v. 7, and thus reaffirms this thought. 

77 Repeated in I Chron. 16.24-33 with numerous minor textual variations. 
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Ascribe to God, O ye families of peoples, 
Ascribe to God glory and strength; 
Ascribe to God the glory of His name, 
Bring a sacrifice and come unto His courts; 
Prostrate yourselves before God in His holy courts ae 
Supplicate Him’? all the earth. 
Proclaim among the nations, God is King; 
Yea, He hath established the world that it shall not 
be moved. 


Here the statement that God, and, by implication, He alone, 
made the heavens, is linked with the thought that all the gods 
of the nations have no reality, are non-existent figments of the 
imagination, and that therefore He alone is the one existent 
and universal God.*° 

But this thought is very close to, and even identical with, 
that of Deutero-Isaiah. He too affirms repeatedly that God is 
the sole divine being, that besides Him there is no god at all, 
that He can be likened to naught and compared to naught, 
that the gods of the nations are non-existent nothings.** The 
ultimate and unequivocal proof of this is that He is the sole 
creator of the universe. Accordingly the prophet declares:” 


I, God, am the maker of everything, 
The spreader out of heaven by Myself, 
Stamper out of the earth, with none with Me. 


Here, too, the fact that God created the universe alone and 
unaided is the ultimate and unchallengable proof that He is 
the sole God of the universe. The dependence of the thought 
of Ps. 96.3-10ab upon the teaching of the great, anonymous 
prophet of the exile is beyond all question. 

The realization of this dependence makes clear the full import 
of this psalm passage. Actually it is a summons to all the nations 


78 Read for nv773, with G and S, nasa, and for Vp, wap. 

79 Read, with Ehrlich, 725 19m for v1pp 15°n. 

8° Cf, also Ps. 95.1-7a; 97; 100; 115; 148, in all of which the assertion ot 
the supremacy of God over all deities and even the absolute denial of their 
existence are linked with a very marked proselyting appeal. 

8 Cf. especially 44.8-20; also 40.17-26; 42.5, 17; 45-12, 18-23; 48.12 f. 

82 44.24b. 
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of the earth to abjure their national gods, which are mere noth- 
ings, to acknowledge the universal being, power and dominion 
of the one, existent God, and to come up to Jerusalem, to His 
Temple, there to bring a sacrifice unto Him and to prostrate 
themselves before Him and supplicate His favor. Manifestly it 
is a call to proselytism to Judaism. Manifestly, too, the repre- 
sentation of God as the creator of the universe is here, just as 
it is in Deutero-Isaiah, something more, much more, than a 
mere paean of praise of God. It is the culminating proof of His 
universal divinity and His basic claim upon the homage of all 
the nations and peoples of the earth and the compelling reason 
for their accepting Judaism and becoming actual and positive 
worshipers of God. 

Deutero-Isaiah himself did not stress the ritual aspect of 
the relation of the nations to God, the offering of sacrifice and 
the worship in the Temple at Jerusalem. His challenge to the 
nations was to live the life which God had meant that all His 
creatures should live and which they were to learn from Israel’s 
testimony as the witness of God and from its labor as His servant. 
But the proof of the sole existence of this one, universal God 
was just as vital to the prophet and his task as it was to the 
later proselyters and their program. He, too, told of God’s crea- 
tive activity, not merely in order to sing God’s praises, but 
rather with the very practical purpose of convincing the nations 
by the cosmological argument that He alone was the true, uni- 
versal God. 

It is clear therefore that Deutero-Isaiah did not invent the 
various traditions which he employed in his argument. These 
traditions he found ready to hand. What was novel with him 
was the way in which he marshalled them and the use he made 
of them. It follows, too, that he must have drawn this material 
from older sources; and it is becoming increasingly clear that 
these older sources must have been in large measure not merely 
his own prophetic antecedents and also earlier Israelite literature 
and lore. In addition to all these he must have drawn heavily, 
either directly or by very close mediation, from earlier North 
Semitic mythology and folk-lore. He went further than did the 
authors of some of the Psalms in suppressing certain elements 
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seemingly not compatible with Judaism as he understood 
and proclaimed it, the names of the deities of the North 
Semitic pantheon, for example, ’El, ‘Elyon, and probably also 
Shaddai.®3 But in the main his procedure was much the same 
as that of the Psalmists who followed him by a generation or 
two. 

The method of these Psalmists in dealing with elements of 
ancient Semitic mythology, mostly, no doubt, derived from 
North-Semitic sources, and especially with various motifs of 
what must have been the ancient creation myth, are well illus- 
trated by Ps. 89.11-13*4 and Ps. 104.1-9, 29-30.% Into this it 
is not necessary to go in detail. 

Returning to Psalms 8 and 19A, we are now better able to 
evaluate the elements of the creation narrative present in each. 
As has been noted, in Ps. 19A the mythological aspect of the 
elements of the creation narrative is readily apparent. It seems 
fairly certain that these few vv. constitute only a fragment of 
what must have been originally a poem of considerably greater 
length. This conclusion is suggested not only by the fact that 
v. 7 seems to be too abrupt an ending of the poem, but also be- 
cause the recital of these elements of the creation myth leads 
to no specific conclusion or serves no particular purpose, such 
as proving the sole existence of the one universal God; and from 
what we have learned it seems that many of the psalms in which 
the creation motif plays a role, served just such a purpose. There 
is, however, no reason because of this to qualify our conclusion 
that the Ps. must have been the product of the period of proselyt- 
ism, 516-485 B.c. There the matter must rest. 

On the other hand, as has been said, the mythological note 
in Ps. 8 is merely an echo. The mythological background is clear, 
but the mythology itself is well nigh outgrown. The theme of 
the Ps. is almost as much man as God, the dignity of man in 
relation to the majesty of God and His world-order. Clearly 


8 Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Divine Triad in Biblical Mythology,” JBL, 
LXIV (1945), 15-37. 

8 Cf. Isa. 51.9 f.; Job 9.13; 26.12. 

85 With the folkloristic motif underlying vv. 29-30 cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The 
Bones of the Paschal Lamb,” JAOS, XXXVI (1916), 146-153. 
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when this Ps. was composed the age of proselytism and of an 
actively radiating mythology in Judaism was long past. There 
is no polemic nor conversionist note in this Ps. In this consid- 
eration, too, we may find confirmation of our conclusion that 
Ps. 8 is the product, at the very earliest, of the fourth century 
B.C. 
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